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To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine^ 

Sir, 

Having  been  frequently  applied  to  Though  it  would  be  more  agree- 
for  an  account  of  the  system  of  edu-  able  to  me  to  make  this  article  ano- 
cation  which  is  pursued  so  success-  nyraous,  than  deviate  from  the  usual 
fully  in  the  Sessional  School  of  Edin-  custom  of  writers  for  periodical  pub- 
burgh,  and  not  finding  it  convenient  lications,  yet,  as  the  suppression  of 
at  all  times  to  do  myself  the  plea-  my  name  might  place  in  an  awkward 
sure  of  complying  with  thej^  requests,  situation  that  gentleman  of  whom 
you  will  oblige  me  by  inserting,  in  honourable  mention  is  made  so  fre- 
one  of  the  earliest  Numbers  of  your  quently  in  the  following  pages,  and 
Magazine,  the  following  brief  but  who  is  the  only  other  person  that 
correct  description  of  that  interesting  can  speak  from  experience,  and, 
seminary.  therefore,  circumstantially,  of  the 

The  subject  would  admit  of  being  present  state  of  the  school,  1  think  it 
handled  at  greater  length  than  I  have  right  and  necessary  to  give  my  name, 
done  here,  and  perhaps  at  some  fu-  1  am, 

ture  period  it  may  be  so ;  but  for  Sir, 

all  practical  purposes,  (and  it  is  chief-  &c.  &c. 

ly  for  the  information  of  Teachers  A.  W.  Shand. 

that  the  paper  is  written,)  the  pre-  Edinburgh,  3,  Shandwick  \ 
sent  sketch  is  sufficiently  minute.  Place,  Feb,  10,  1826.  j 
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Edt.nbur  <h  SvisiiJiutl  School— 

O 

Each  Sabbath  scholar  is  entitled  to 
a  half-yearly  premium  to  the  value 
of  4d.,  so  that  from  «00  to  900 
scholars,  which  is  about  the  number 
attending  these  Parochial  Sabbath 
Schools,  will  receive  about  £..‘10  worth 
of  prizes  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher  to  dispose  of  the  sum  which 
Ids  school  is  resi>ectively  entitled  to, 
in  such  a  manner  as  that,  while 
some  of  the  prize-books  are  more, 
others  are  less  than  fourpence  ;  that 
merit  and  good  conduct  may  be  bet¬ 
ter  rewarded,  than  by  awarding  an 
equal  prize  to  each. 

These  schools  received  the  name 
of  the  “  Edikbuugii  Parochial 
Institutions,'*  and  soon  became 
numerously  attended  ;  but  as  many 
of  the  children  could  not  read  who 
were  anxious  to  be  received  into 
them,  it  became  necessary  to  have 
a  Day  School  established,  connected 
with  the  institutions,  where  poor 
children  might  obtain,  at  an  easy 
rate,  the  benefit  of  the  first  elements 
education.  This  gave  birth  to  the 
Edinburgh  Sessional  School, — a  se¬ 
minary  that  has  been,  and  continues 
to  be,  of  most  essential  benefit  to  the 
children  of  the  poor,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  to  society  at  large.  In  Leith 
Wynd,  where  it  first  was,  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  scholars  w  ho  received 
within  its  walls  the  whole  or  greater 
part  of  their  schooling,  might  be, 
one  year  with  another,  about  300. 
The  number  is  now  greatly  increas¬ 
ed,  and  the  plan  pursued  is  as  great¬ 
ly  improved.  The  branches  taught 
are  more  numerous  than  w’as  ori¬ 
ginally  contemplated,  while  the  fee 
remains  the  same,  being  sixpence 
'per  month,  including  all  expences, 
with  the  use  of  books,  slates,  &c.  as 
long  as  they  remain  at  school. 

The  plan  of  teaching  which  w’as 
at  first  followed  was  that  of  Joseph 
Lancaster,  and  this  continued  in 
operation  for  some  time.  This  sys¬ 
tem,  however,  being  found  objec¬ 
tionable  upon  various  grounds,  was 
exchanged  for  Dr  Bell’s,  who,  though 
unquestionably  prior  to  his  enter¬ 
prising  rival  in  the  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  monitorial  system,  got 
himself  somehow  eclipsed  by  the  lat¬ 
ter.  and  his  system  overlooked. 

Matters  continued  thus  for  some 
years,  when  some  accidental  circum- 
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stance,  three  or  four  years  ago,  drew 
Mr  Wood,  the  Sheriff-depute  of 
Peebles,  to  the  school.  1  believe  he 
had  recommended  to  it  some  young 
men  as  Teachers,  in  whom  he  took 
an  interest,  and  called  occasionally 
on  their  account.  His  repeated  visits 
had  the  effect  of  extending  that  inter¬ 
est  toothers  in  the  same  place.  In  a 
gradual  and  almost  unconscious  man¬ 
ner,  he  contracted  a  regard  for  the 
welfare  and  improvement  of  the 
school  at  large  ;  and,  by  condescend¬ 
ing  occasionally  to  devote  a  leisave 
hour  to  the  instruction  of  a  class,  anti 
finding  so  much  success  attend  his 
labour,  he  came  to  imbibe  so  much 
satisfaction  from  the  employment,  as 
in  a  manner  to  attach  him  jx’rma- 
nently  to  the  school. 

*  By  the  zeal,  ability,  and  exertions 
of  such  a  person,  it  could  not  but  be 
that  consequences  the  most  marked 
should  follow.  And  though  motives 
of  delicacy  prevented  him  from  in¬ 
terfering  at  this  early  period  with 
the  internal  management  of  the 
school,  there  was  nevertheless  a  vi¬ 
sible  improvement  beginning  to  ap¬ 
pear,  and  to  reward  his  pains, — 
when  the  Directors  of  the  institution, 
by  introducing  into  the  school  a  col¬ 
lection  compiled  by  him  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  greatly  facilitated  his  plans, 
and  increased  his  usefulness.  He 
afterwards  published  a  First,  and 
then  a  Second  Spelling-Book,  for  the 
younger  children,  both  of  which,  as 
well  as  his  Collection,  are  admirably 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  such  a 
school,  and  have  been  accordingly 
productive  of  the  best  effects. 

By  these  means,  the  Sessional  School 
has  acquired  a  very  considerable  de¬ 
gree  of  reputation  and  celebrity,  and 
has  become  a  model  or  pattern  for 
various  institutions  of  a  similar  kind 
in  town  and  country.  That  much 
of  its  success,  however,  has  been 
owing  to  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
views  of  some  of  its  Directors,  is  ob¬ 
vious,  since,  without  their  sanction 
and  support,  the  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  the  system  of 
teaching,  first  introduced  into  it, 
could  never  have  taken  place.  Dr 
Brunton,  in  particular,  the  Secretary 
of  the  institution,  has,  I  believe,  the 
merit  of  having  effected  the  import¬ 
ant  change  of  the  Lancastcrian  for 
the  Bell’s  system,  and  of  thereby 
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laying  a  proper  founuation  for  the 
superstructure  which  Mr  AV\  has 
suhsequently  raisctl  upon  it,  whose 
exertions,  great  as  tlicy  were,  and  in¬ 
defatigable  zeal,  must,  comparatively 
speaking,  have  been  thrown  away  in 
vain,  if  expended  upon  such  a  lifeless 
machine  as  that  contrived  by  Lan¬ 
caster.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
to  he  denied,  that,  had  all  the  details 
of  Dr  Dell’s  plan  been  literally  fol¬ 
lowed  up,  such  formal  and  fatiguing, 
and  really  useless  minutite,  must 
necessarily  have  cramped  the  spirit 
of  emulation, — I  mean  rational  emu¬ 
lation, — and  retarded  the  march  of 
real  improvement  among  the  scho¬ 
lars.  By  occupying  their  attention 
with  showy  trifles,  and  thereby  with¬ 
drawing  it  from  what  is  of  real 
worth  and  usefulness,  the  powers  of 
intellect  not  only  lie  dormant,  but, 
by  inaction,  become  enervated ; 
whereas,  it  is  wholesomely  exercised 
and  improved,  by  tempering  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  their  tasks  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  make  them 
a  mere  filay •thing  more  than  a 
nnee. 

It  is  therefore  not  only  a  matter 
of  propriety,  but  absolute  necessity, 
to  do  away,  as  far  as  possible,  with 
all  superfluous  machinery  in  a  moni¬ 
torial  school.  That  some  must  be 
left,  not  only  for  useful  but  pruden¬ 
tial  purposes,  is  admitted;  but  no 
reason  is  there,  on  that  account,  to 
increase  it  to  an  inordinate  size,  and 
to  perplex  the  learner  with  unneces¬ 
sary  embarrassments.  By  an  un¬ 
wieldy  scaffolding,  the  building  is  not 
accelerated  but  retarded,  and  the 
workmen,  instead  of  being  assisted 
thereby,  are  only  incumbered. 

The  present  school-house,  which  is 
in  Market-Street,  is  a  building  ca¬ 
pable  of  containing  about  500  chil- 
»lren,  which  number  is  not  unfre- 
quently  present  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  consequently,  making  allowance 
for  absentees,  which,  in  such  a  school, 
cannot  be  less  than  70  or  80,  the 
whole  number  of  scholars  is  nearly 
COO.  These  are  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  a  Master  and  Monitors, 
f  he  number  of  the  latter  varies,  of 
course,  with  the  number  of  classes  in 
school,  which  again  depend  upon 
circumstances  hereafter  to  be  men¬ 
tioned. 

I  he  whole  school  is  divided  into 


the  First  and  the  Second  Divisions — 
the  former  meaning  the  more  advan¬ 
ced,  the  latter  the  younger  half  of  the 
scholars.  These  halves  arc  not  nu¬ 
merically  correct,  at  least  not  neces¬ 
sarily  so,  hut  depend  upon  the  state 
of  proficiency  of  the  boys  wdio  bt'  '  ^ 
to  them  respectively.  It  is.  In.  '’Vt. 
desirable  to  have  the  Divisions 
nearly  equal  as  possible. 

Each  Division  contains  six  or  seven 
classes,  according  to  circumstances  ; 
each  class  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
scholars,  though  sometimes  more ; 
but  twenty-five  in  a  class  is  the  ut¬ 
most  that  I  w’ould  recommend.  The 
classes  count  from  the  highest  down¬ 
wards,  through  both  Divisions,  I,  2, 
3,  &c.  to  generally  13;  and  what  is 
called  the  Boxes,  that  is,  the  alpha¬ 
bet-class,  brings  up  the  rear.  This 
last,  from  being  always  employed  at 
the  same  kind  of  tasks,  and  always 
stationary,  may  or  may  not  be  ranked 
into  the  Second  Division,  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  no  consequence  ;  but  the  other 
classes  are  daily  employed  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  and  unvarying  routine  of  duties, 
which,  as  it  were,  separate  them 
from  any  connection  with  the  boxes. 

These  derive  this  designation  from 
the  circumstance  of  being  taught 
theirlettcrs,  notfrom  books  or  boards, 
but  from  a  box,  or  frame,  which  is 
made  to  contain  the  letters,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  at  once  visible  to 
a  great  number.  The  letters  are  of 
an  inch,  or  so,  in  size,  and  pasted 
upon  thin  deal  boards  singly,  so  as 
to  be  capable  of  being  arranged  in 
any  order  in  the  frame.  By  this 
means,  the  danger  of  learning  the 
alphabet  by  rote  is  prevented,  and  a 
greater  number  of  children  are  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  same  lesson  than  could 
otherwise  be.  The  whole  number 
thus  engaged  in  learning  the  alpha¬ 
bet  is  often  a  hundred,  and  they  are 
seated  around  the  frame  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  see  each  his  comrade 
repeat  his  lesson,  whether  it  be  the 
turn  of  the  former  or  not  to  do  so 
likewise.  Six  or  eight  of  them  may 
be  conveniently  formed  into  a  class, 
and  made  to  stand  up  at  the  same 
time  ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
better,  for  that  should  be  attended  to 
whether  they  sit  or  stand,  but  that 
they  may  learn  from  the  first  to  tal^e 
places,  and  compete  with  one  ano¬ 
ther.  The  box  used  in  the  Sessional 
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School  has  two  faces,  to  allow  two  observation  applies  also  to  every 
classes  to  go  on  at  once :  it  would  be  other  book  that  is,  or  may  be,  used 
an  improvement, however,  where  100  in  school.  It  must  not,  therefore,  be 
children  or  more  are  learning,  to  expected  that  1  shall  define  the 
have  a  box  fitted  with  four  faces,  so  number  of  classes  that  read  this 
as  that  double  the  work  might  be  book  or  that  one,  since  this  is  at 
done,  and  all  the  children  be  able  best  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  ami, 
to  see  the  letters  on  whichever  side  besides,  is  liable  to  constant  varia- 
they  sit.  tion. 

The  children  who  are  sitting  should  The  Second  Spelling-Book,  along 
not  be  compelled  to  keep  their  eyes  with  excellent  moral  lessons,  con- 
upon  the  board  when  a  class  is  read-  tains  some  interesting  articles  con¬ 
ing  ;  curiosity,  natural  to  their  age,  nected  with  animal  biography,  miner- 
will  be  a  sufficient  stimulus  for  this  alogy,  and  other  departments  of  na- 
purpose,  and  their  tender  minds  are  tural  history.  This,  it  is  needless 
unequal  to  the  fatigue  of  constant  to  observe,  cannot  fail  to  be  welcome 
attention.  reading  to  young  people,  and  is  ac- 

They  are  taught  in  this  way  the  cordingly  read  with  interest  and 
large  and  small  characters  of  the  avidity.  The  only  other  school- 
Koman  and  Italic  alphabets,  and  are  book,  by  the  same  author,  published 
then  promoted  to  the  lowest  reading-  as  yet,  is  the  Sessional  School  Col- 
class,  where  the  first  spelling-book  lection,  which  is  intended  for  the 
is  put  into  their  hands.  more  advanced  classes,  and  of  which 

This  spelling-book  begins  with  a  second  edition  has  lately  appeared, 
words  of  two  letters,  each  having  a  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  here 
significant  meaning,  which  the  child-  into  a  critical  review  of  these  books, 
ren  are  required  to  explain  in  their  as  that  has  been  already  done  by 
own  way.  No  set  form  of  words  is  another  t>erson  ;  but  1  have  no  hesi- 
prescribed  to  therh  for  this  purpose,  tation  to  expressing  my  decided  Con¬ 
nor  any  thing  like  accurate  defini-  viction  that  they  are  all  excellent 
tions  expected  even  from  the  more  in  their  kind,  and  well  suited  to  an- 
advanced  readers.  But  as  the  sub-  swer  the  purpose  which  their  author 
ject  of  th»  lessons  is  such  as  to  be  had  in  view.  Indeed,  the  extensive 
level  to  their  capacities,  they  are  en-  circulation  which  they  are  beginning 
couraged  thus  to  think  for  themselves  to  have,  is  the  best  proof  of  their 
upon  what  they  read,  and  acquire  worth  and  usefulness, 
an  interest  in  it.  In  this,  as  well  ns  Before  quitting  this  part  of  the 
the  other  books  used  in  school,  care  subject,  I  may  observe,  that,  in  ad- 
was  taken  to  introduce  such  subjects  dition  to  English  reading  and  expla- 
as  might  furnish  not  only  moral  les-  nations,  &c.  English  grammar  forms 
sons  in  themselves,  but  also  an  op-  now  a  very  conspicuous  and  iinport- 
portunity  to  the  Monitor  or  Teacher  ant  part 'of  the  education  of  the 
to  start,  in  the  course  of  the  lessons,  higher  classes.  It  is  litUe  more  than 
such  questions  or  illustrations  con-  twelve  months  since  Mr  Wood  con¬ 
nected  with  different  parts  of  it,  as  ceived  the  idea  of  introducing  this 
might  serve  the  double  purpose  of  branch  into  the  school,  and  in  a  man- 
extending  the  child's  ideas,  and  at  ner,  not  after  the  usual  method  so 
the  same  time  fix  the  subject  of  the  long  pursued,  but  Without  the  use 
text  more  deeply  in  his  mind.  It  is  of  any  written  system,  and  simply  by 
by  this  mode  of  diverging  from  the  conversation,  in  the  course  of  reading 
subject  read,  wherever  a  fit  opportu-  the  lesson  of  the  day.  He  made  the 
nity  offers,  that  the  information  upon  attempt  with  a  few  boys,  and  soon 
ordinary  matters,  as  well  as  religious  found  that  the  experiment  proraisetl 
topK^t  has  been  80  successfullv  com-  unexpected  success.  Of  course  he 
municated  to  the  scholars  of  tne  Ses-  persevered,  and  the  consequence  is, 
sional  School.  that  now  the  higher  class,  and  some 

One,  two,  or  more  classes  may  be  of  those  below  them,  are  perfectly 
Upon  the  First  Spelling-Book,  ac-  masters  of  all  that  is  practicAlly  in^* 
cordihg  as  the  proportion  of  beginners  portant  in  grammar;  nay,  some  of 
may  happen  at  any  time  to  be  great  them  were  so  eight  months  ago,  and 
or  small ;  and,  of  course,  the  same  that  without  the  labour  of  getting  by 


i' 


■I 
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lieart  a  ponderous  load  of  grammar  (as  all  the  inferior  classes  are,  more 
rules— rules  most  commonly  as  un-  or  less)  extremely  expert  and  correct 
intelligible  to  the  learner  as  so  many  in  these  simple  operations,  but  also, 
words  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  by  some  of  them  at  least,  intimately 
consequence  a  dead  letter  to  him  at  conversant  with  vulgar  fractions,  and 
that  time,  whatever  they  may  l)e  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  very  su- 
tliereafter.  By  familiar  illustrations,  perior  arithmeticians, 
the  most  ordinary  comprehension  I  intend  to  explain  hereafter  the 
may  understand  the  distinctions  be-  routine  business  of  the  school,  with 
tween  different  parts  of  speech,  which  the  portion  of  time  appropriated  to 
they  will  in  vain  attempt  to  do  from  each  branch  ;  but  in  speaking  of 
scholastic  definitions  of  them.  the  mode  of  teaching  arithmetic 

In  beginning  to  teach,  therefore,  which  is  practised  there,  I  may  pre- 
grammar  without  a  book,  care  should  mise,  that  all  the  classes  of  the  First 
be  taken  to  avoid  perplexing  or  start-  Division  are  employed  precisely  in 
ling  the  learner  at  first  with  a  mul-  the  same  manner ;  that  is,  the  first 
titude  of  hard  names,  and  crowding  four  rules  are  still,  as  well  as  origi- 
upon  his  attention  too  many  things  •  nally,  what  they  are  generally  exer- 
at  once.  Technical  terms  should  be  cised  upon  ;  because  it  is  believed, 
used  sparingly,  and,  when  usetl,  they  that  when  expert  in  these,  they  ne- 
should  be  explained.  As  often  as  cessarily  perform  all  other  questions 
possible  let  them  be  exchanged  at  with  greater  expedition.  We  shall 
first  for  plain  and  intelligible  ex-  therefore  take  one  class, — suppose 
pressions,  though  some  periphrasis'  the  highest,  for  example, — and  by 
be  thereby  necessary.  It  will, be  explaining  how  it  is  conducted,  we 
enough  for  the  first  few  lessons  to  have  an  idea  of  all  that  can  be  said 
limit  the  scholar’s  attention  to  the  regarding  the  rest  The  class,  which 
noun,  which  he  should  have  ex-  contains  from  20  to  30  scholars,  is 
plained  to  him  in  a  general  way,  made  to  stand  on  the  floor  in  a  scrai- 
and  be  desired  to  point  out,  in  the  circular  form,  and  a  question  is  pre¬ 
lesson  he  read,  wherever  that  part  of  scribed  by  the  Monitor,  which  they 
speech  occurs.  There  is  no  occa-  all  take  down.  Suppose  the  question 
sion  for  immediately  particularizing  were  one  in  simple  addition.  As 
the  different  kinds  of  nouns.  AVhen  they  take  places  according  as  they 
the  learner  has  thus  become  acquaint-  are  first  done,  they  contrive  to  add 
etl,  one  by  one,  with  pronouns,  ad-  up  the  outside  columns  at  the  same 
jectives,  verbs,  and  particles,  gene-  time  that  they  are  taking  down  the 
rally,  he  may  then  descend  to  parti-  question,  so  as  thereby  to  save  them 
culars  in  each,  and  gradually  proceed  time  at  the  end,  thus : — 
to  the  parsing  of  a  sentence. 

A  very  good  proof  of  the  efficiency 
of  this  system  appears  from  its  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  Sessional  Evening  School, 
where  it  was  introduced  with  great 
advantage  among  a  considerable 
number  of  young  men,  who  are  now 
able  to  analyze  and  construe  the  most  Here,  instead  of  having  eight,  they 
difficult  sentences,  and  to  detect  the  have,  in  fact,  but  four  columns  to  add 
slightest  grammatical  error  in  read-  up,  the  r^pective  sums  of  two  on  each 
ing.  Of  this  school  I  shall  perhaps  side  being  known  as  soon  as  the  last 
take  some  notice  before  1  close  this  line  is  given  out;  In  this  manner, 
paper.  three  columns  on  each  side  arc  often 

With  regard  to  the  arithmetical  done,  without  in  the  least  detaining 
department,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  Monitor,  who  prescribes  the 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  con-  question  as  quickly  as  if  no  such 
templateil  by  the  projectors  of  the  operation  were  goin^  on. 

Sessional  School  to  carry  tlie  scholars  Now,  perhaps  this  may  seem  to 
farther  than  the  first  four  rules,  many  a  useless  process  in  so  simple 
which  are  commonly  sufficient  for  a  question,  and  not,  called  for  nor 
all  ordinary  purposes,;  but,  at  pre-  admissible  at  ill  tinies  as  a  matter 
sent,  the  highest  class  is  not  only  of  practical  importance.  Admitting 
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this  to  be  true,  it  is  iievcrtheJess  far 
from  beinj;  a  useless  employment 
to  boys  in  tbese  circumstances,  in- 
asinucli  as  it  has  a  most  excellent 
effect  in  cnabliii};  the  scholar  to 
acquire  habits  of  abstraction,  and 
qiialifyinj;  Inm  to  attend  to  two  dif¬ 
ferent  things  at  the  same  instant. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  perform  questions 
in  subtraction, — which  had  its  origin 
from  the  same  cause,  namely,  an 
ambition  to  he  first  done.  It  is  truly 
]»leasing  to  observe  cliildrcn  thus 
intent  upon  honourable  jmeferment, 
and  capable  of  feats  whicli  their  in¬ 
structors  try  in  vain  to  imitate.  lJut 
so  it  is  ;  and  whether  these  feats  do 
or  do  not  tend  to  any  useful  purpose, 
they  are  no  less  praiseworthy,  from 
the  spirit  that  produced  them.  I 
shall  suppose  the  following  question 
in  subtraction  in  the  act  of  being  dic- 
tatetl,and  the  children  takingitdown; 
the  figures  in  the  remainder  will 
show  how’  far  they  had  got  on  with 
tlie  answer  at  any  given  time: — 

From  787i3^Sf)tG2^375 

Take  (>‘)‘28ir»a073  + 
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llere  we  suppose  the  Monitor  is 
in  the  act  of  giving  out  the  subtra¬ 
hend,  but  has  got  no  farther  than  the 
3.  Now  it  will  be  found,  by  looking 
at  one  of  the  slates  in  the  class,  that 
tlie  above  number  of  figures  of  the 
rcmaiiulcr  is  at  the  same  instant  set 
down,  and  that  the  whole  answ’er 
will  Ih'  ready  for  inspection  in  less 
than  a  second  after  the  last  figure  of 
the  subtrahend  has  been  enunciated, 
in  general ;  I  say  in  general,  for  it 
may  hap]x*n,  that  by  making  many 
of  the  figures  of  the  subtrahend  the 
same  as  those  immctliately  above 
them,  the  ordinary  process  alone  of 
working  from  the  right  hand  will  be 
admissible  ;  because'  the  scholar  re- 
tmires  always,  when  subtracting  from 
the  left  hand,  to  look  one  or  more 
figures  before  him  to  see  whether  he 
shall  have  any  carriage  : — 

Thus  87542653 
77542058 


Here  the  scholar  cannot  subtract 
from  the  left  hand  until  he  has  hciid 
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the  (8)  cnunciattMl,  and  knows  that 
he  shall  have  to  carry  all  the  way. 

Mental  arithmetic  is  also  perform¬ 
ed  by  the  highest  class  very  expedi¬ 
tiously.  Mr  AFood  uses  for  that 
purpose  the  Ready  Reckoner,  and 
proposes  at  any  given  price  any  num¬ 
ber  of  Ihs,  yards,  &c.  These  ques¬ 
tions  are  commonly  answered  by  the 
more  expert  boys  in  a  shorter  time 
than  one  would  take  to  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  the  hook,  and  find  the  an¬ 
swer  there.  It  seldom  happens  that 
any  two  of  the  boys  take  the  same 
method  of  working  such  questions, 
as  may  be  seen  by  asking  each  how 
he  performed  the  operation. 

This  is  a  kind  of  exercise  that 
is  productive  of  very  beneficial  cfTects. 
It  helps  to  strengthen  the  memory 
of  the  scholar, — it  gives  him  a  more 
intuitive  perception,  a  more  correct 
and  comprehensive  idea  of  the  j>ro- 
perties  of  numbers  than  is  commonly 
attained  in  the  ordinary  method  of 
solving  every  question  with  the  pen¬ 
cil  ;  and  consequently  various  ways 
of  abbreviating  and  facilitating  a 
tedious  process  of  calculation  suggest 
themselves,  which  the  more  mechani¬ 
cal  system  seldom  or  never  'wouhl 
point  out. 

It  is  not  the  custom  in  this,  though 
it  is  in  some  other  schools,  to  learn 
the  multiplication-table  to  the  length 
of  24  instead  of  12  ; — but  1  am  much 
inclined  to  think  that  this  is  of  no 
small  use,  as  tending  to  pave  the 
way  for  mental  arithmetic,  and  that 
it  should  be  taught  the  scholars,  in 
the  first  place,  before  going  any  far¬ 
ther.  Very  simple  questions,  and 
such  as  are  not  only  quite  well  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  learner,  but  capable 
of  being  easily  wrought  by  him, 
should  he  proposed  for  some  time, 
until  he  has  acquiretl  some  degree 
of  confidence  in  himself;  for  this 
purpose,  the  aliquot  parts  of  a  pound 
should  be  taken  before  those  of  lower 
denominations,  to  save  him  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  having  to  reduce  the  product 
to  a  higher  name. 

After  becoming  expert  in  this  sort 
of  questions,  more  complex  ones  may 
follow,  and  a  fair  trial  thus  be  made 
(which  has  not  yet  been  done  in  the 
Sessional  School)  how  far  this  mode 
of  counting  can  be  carried.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  cases  of  simple  interest  and 
annuities  will  afford  a  large  variety 
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i)f  u}>[)ropiiatL‘  and  interesting  ques-  knowledge  of  the  maps  of  the  world, 
tions,  but  in  this  the  Teacher  must  and  its  great  divisions,  before  de- 
l)c  guided  by  his  own  judgment.  scending  to  those  of  the  subdivisions. 

Lust,  but  not  least,  may  be  men-  That  he  then  pays  particular  atten- 
tioned  Geography,  among  the  im-  tion  to  natural  boundaries,  such  as 
provenients  which  the  Sessional  rivers,  mountains,  &c.,  and  to  seas. 
School  owes  to  Mr  Wood  ;  and  here  gulphs,  straits,  and  islands,  in  the 
also  he  deviated  from  the  beaten  path,  tirst  place,  and  afterwards  to  those 
and  adopted  a  plan  of  teaching  which  that  are  artificial, 
motives  of  economy  might  have  ren-  This  is  all  that  1  mean  to  say  upon 
dered  eligible, — a  plan  which  proba-  the  method  and  state  of  education 
hly  was  deemed  sufficient  to  answer  in  the  Sessional  School  ;  upon  the 
the  purpose  of  such  a  school,  but  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  system 
surely  not  one  that  seemed  to  pro-  1  shall  have  a  few  remarks  to  make 
mise,  nor  probably  could,  under  other  by-and-by.  Meantime  1  shall  de¬ 
hands,  have  effected  that  extraordi-  scribe  in  detail  the  manner  in  which 
nary  degree  of  success  which  has  at-  the  children  are  employed  there, 
tended  it.  The  Sessional  School-room  is  about 

A  single  copy  of  Ewing’s  Atlas  83  feet  by  35i.  It  has  a  single  row 
was  his  whole  apparatus,  and,  to  be  of  benches  and  forms,  along  the  four 
sure,  with  that  he  has  done  wonders,  sides,  close  by  the  walls,  for  accom- 
Of  course,  all  that  could  be  learned  modating  those  that  write.  'I  his 
from  this  was  but  the  names  and  rela-  should  contain  one  of  the  Divisions, 
live  situations  of  places;  but  these  or  about  half  the  number  of  scholars 
known,  little  else  remained  of  in-  in  the  school — minus  the  children  on 
tcrest  or  importance  to  them.  It  is  the  alphabet — w'hich  last  are  taught 
the  same’atlas  he  still  uses,  with  no-  in  a  different  apartment, 
thing  more  but  the  separate  maps  of  Now,. as  these  are  the  only  benches 
another  atlas  of  the  same  author,  and  seats  in  the  school,  the  rest  of 
pasted  upon  thin  boards,  so  as  to  be  the  room  is  bare  and  unincumbered, 
more  conveniently  handled*.  He  has  The  intention  of  this  is,  that  while 
the  geographers  arranged  in  distinct  one  Division  are  in  their  seats,  the 
classes,  and  makes  those  who  are  other  shall  be  standing  in  classes  on 
best  be  Monitors  to  the  rest.  He  de-  the  floor  ;  and  each  Division  remains 
scribes  to  the  class  the  task  upon  the  an  hour  in  its  place,  and  then  altcr- 
inap  they  are  to  . prepare,  and  then  nates  with  the  other, 
gives  the  map  among  them.  They  For  instance,  the  school  enters  at 
collect  about  it,  and  naturally  be-  10  o’clock.  From  10  to  11  the  First 
come  interested  in  the  remarks  and  or  higher  Division  sit— the  Second 
queries  which  are  mutually  passed  stand ;  and  from  11  to  12  the  Second 
in  reference  to  the  task ; — their  at-  sit  and  the  First  stand.  At  12,  all  the 
tention  becomes  deeply  engrossed  Second  Division,  and  the  greater  part 
upon  the  subject,  and  by  consequence  of  the  First,  arc  dismissed.  At  1  they 
a  proportionable  impression  is  made  return,  and  the  First  Division  stand 
on  their  memory.  on  the  floor — the  Second  sit;  and  at  2 

To  make  this  more  permanent  and  the  Second  stand  and  the  First  sit. 
correct,  they  are  desired  to  point  Thisis  generally  speaking.  I  shall  now 
out,  upon  a  blank  board,  the  relative  explain  the  routine  more  minutely, 
situations  of  the  remarkable  places  The  Monitors  and  assistants  should 
in  the  task  they  have  been  prepa-  attend  at  half  past  9  o’clock,  to  pre- 
*^big, — which  has  nearly  the  same  ef-  pare  the  books,  slates,  and  pencils,  of 
feet  as  describing  with  chalk  the  out-  their  respective  classes, 
lines,  but  more  easy,  and  better  suit-  The  bell  rings  5  minutes  before 
cd  to  the  abilities  of  children.  10  ;  and  when  the  hour  strikes,  all 

It  may  be  perhaps  superfluous  to  being  at  their  places,  a  short  prayer 
state  the  order  in  which  he  carries  is  delivered  by  the  Master, 
them  on,  as  every  Teacher  chooses  a  Hitherto  the  First  Division  had  not 
method  peculiar  to  himself.  Suffice  sat  down,  but  were  opposite  each  to 
u  to  say,  that  he  gives  them  a  general  his  place.  They  receive  orders,  and 

*  Mr  Wood  is  in  daily  expectation  of  a  set  of  large  maps  from  London. 
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all  tiic  Kirbt  UivUion  sLinuliancously 
lake  tlieir  seats. 

The  slaU's  arc  s»  arranged  as  to  be 
oppobite  the  boys,  one  for  each,  in 
both  Divisions;  and  they  are  supplied 
with  cords  for  being  suspended  on  the 
necks  of  the  scholars. 

All  order  is  given,  and  both  Divi¬ 
sions  at  the  same  time  recover  their 
slates,  and  suspend  them. 

The  Monitors  and  assistants  of  the 
First  Division  now  supply  their  clas¬ 
ses  with  pencils  ;  and,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  an  order  is  given  to  the  Second 
1  )ivision  to  recover  their  books,  which 
were  lying  before  each  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  slates,  because  this 
is  the  hour  that  the  Second  Division 
read. 

Having  recovered  their  books,  each 
Monitor  now  gives  out  the  place  to  bis 
class  that  is  to  be  read ;  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  each  class  begins,  and  goes  on 
between  reading  and  spelling  till  1 1 
o’clock. 

Meantime  the  First  Division  w'rite 
on  their  slates  copies  from  slips  be¬ 
fore  them. 

At  11  o’clock  they  are  ordered  out 
of  their  scats,  and  the  books  of  the 
Second  Division  are  taken  up,  which 
is  done  in  a  few  seconds. 

Hoth  Divisions  are  ordered  to  march 
into  their  new  stances,  which  they 
do  in  jicrfect  order  and  regularity^. 

The  Second  Division  now  write 
copies  on  their  slates,  and  the  First 
count. 


'J'he  method  of  teaching  arith¬ 
metic  1  have  already  explained.  No 
books  are  used  ;  and  each  Monitor 
prescribes  to  his  re8|)cctive  class, 
while  the  assistant-monitor  stands  by 
liim,  to  keep  the  class  in  order.  This 
office-bearer  is  employed  also  in  the 
same  way  when  the  class  reads  ;  but 
his  services  are  particularly  called  for 
at  the  arithmetic  hour,  when,  from 
their  zeal  to  get  above  each  other,  by 
being  first  done,  confusion  is  liable 
to  ensue  among  the  members  of  a 
class.  , 

At  12  o’clock  slates  are  replaced 
and  pencils  returned,  and  all  but  a 
few  of  the  higher  class  remain  with 
the  Monitors  and  their  assistants,  to 
read,  if  it  be  a  reading  day,  or  else  to 
write  on  paper.  But  on  Wednesday 
at  this  hour,  all  the  First  Division 
remain  in,  to  repeat  the  Shorter  Ca¬ 
techism. 

10  or  15  minutes  before  1  o’clock 
is  commonly  allowed  them  for  recrea¬ 
tion,  before  the  school  re-enter. 

At  1,  the  First  Division  read,  and 
the  Second  write  copies  on  their 
slates ;  and,  at  2,  vice  vet  sa,  only 
that  at  this  hour,  before  shifting,  the 
roll,  or  rather  rolls,  are  called,  each 
Monitor  calling  bis  own,  and  mark¬ 
ing  absentees,  and  the  place  each 
scholar  holds  in  the  class. 

At  3  o’clock  the  children  simulta¬ 
neously  repeat  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  wid 
are  all  dismissed,  with  the  exception 
of  those  Uiat  study  geography,  with 


*  “  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  same  boys  who  are  in  one  class,  accordingto 
their  proticicncy  in  reading,  are  in  another,  according  to  their  progresa  in  arithme¬ 
tic  :  that,  when  Uic  school  is  cyplu^ring,  the  classes  arc  organized  on  the  plan  of 
Uic  cyphcring.classcs ;  wlicn  they  are  reading,  they  are  arranged  on  ,4ho 'plw  of 
the  reading-classes.  They  always,  on  the  commencement  of  school,  come  in  in  their 
ditferent  rcading.classcs  ;  and  when  cyphering  afterwards,  separate  to  their  several 
arithmcticabclasscs.  After  having  performed  the  cyphering,  they  reUiTU  to  their 
reading -classes  before  they  go  out  of  school.  This  olianging  about  from  class  to 
clast,  in  which  three-fourths  of  the  whole  school  are  concerned,  is  attended  with  but 
little  bustle,  and  no  confusion.  It  is  usually  done  in  less  than  five  minutes.**^-/ wi- 
jfroxrmcnts  In  Edt/ratlon,  hy  Joseph  Lancaster^  p,  65. 

This  was  precisely  the  method  which  was  followed  till  of  late  in  the  Sessional 
School ,  but,  with  all  deference  to  the  opinion  of  Mr  Lancaster,  I  cannot  sec  how  he, 
o^ny  man,  could  contrive  to  prevent  confusion  and  hustle  among  six  or  eight  hun¬ 
dred,  who  had  to  shift  in  all  jicssible  directions  from  their  respective  classes  to  others, 
and  where,  w^hen  they  did  arrive,  after  much  jarring  and  obstrucUon  by  the  way, 
a!!!*  and  arrange  their  several  claims  about  precedence,  i 

speak  fYom  cxpewncc  when  I  say,  that  no  arrangement  nor  activity  on  the  pari  of 
the  Masttt  can  obv^te  these  effects,  so  long  as  this  plan  is  followed ;  but  that  by  sim- 
tbe  First  Division  to  take  their  seats,  when  they  enter  the 
t  ^  arithmetic  order,  and  thus  superseding,  the  necessity  of 

any  shifting  fur  that  pur|)osc  at  11  o’clock,  there  is  not  only  no  confusion  or  bustle 

♦xrasionctl,  tut  not  even  the  appearance  of  a  change.  % 
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whom  Mr  Wood  continues  for  an 
Imur  or  two  lonc^er,  the  Master’s 
time  being  expired  at  3  o’clock. 

This  is  the  routine  of  every  day  ; 
hut  oil  Saturday  the  school  dismisses 
at  Then  those  that  are  study¬ 
ing  geography  receive  the  loan  of  a 
hook  from  the  school-library,  which 
they  must  return  next  Saturday, 
ami  may  then  get  another.  'I'he  li¬ 
brary  contains  about  130  volumes, 
principally  small  ones,  but  all  inter¬ 
esting  to  juvenile  readers.  The 
last  books  it  received  were  presents 
from  various  persons  ;  such  as  Gold¬ 
smith’s  Animated  Nature,  Robert¬ 
son’s  History  of  Scotland,  &c.  The 
good  effect  of  this  reading  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  correct  answers  which 
the  scholars  frequently  return,  to 
quMtions  incidentally  suggested  by, 
though  not  strictly  connected  witn, 
the  subject  of  their  lesson. 

1  mentioned  that  those  who  write 
on  paper  do  so  at  12  o'clock. 

1  may  now  add,  that  whereas  it 
was  formerly  the  custom  to  furnish 
gratis  the  use  of  school-books,  slates, 
and  pencils,  to  the  scholars,  but  not 
paper  for  copies  ;  this  last  likewise  is 
now  allowed,  so  that  the  scholar  has 
nothing  whatever  to  pay  for  but  the 
usual  fee*. 

'i'he  fee  is  sixpence  per  month, 
payable  at  entry,  (unless  that  be  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  month,  when 
in  that  case  nothing  is  charged  till 
the  commencement  of  a  new  month,) 
and  at  the  1st  of  each  succeeding 
month.  Only,  as  a  fortnight  of  har¬ 
vest-play  is  given  in  August,  Sep¬ 
tember  is  given  gratis  to  old  scholars. 

The  school-books  are  sold  by  Mr 


David  Rrown,  St.  Andrew's  Street, 
and  Messrs  Manners  and  Miller, 
Prince's  Street.  The  slates  and  pen¬ 
cils  are  got  from  Thomas  l.«ane, 
slater,  Leith  Walk  ;  and  the  tin 
pencil-cases  are  made  by  Mr  Steele, 
tinsmith,  Canongate. 

As  it  is  but  lately  that  the  number 
of  the  scholars  increased  to  so  great 
a  degree,  it  is  impossible  to  Stiy  as 
yet  what  the  average  expenditure  in 
support  of  the  institution  may  Ixj 
yearly.  It  is  plain,  however,  that 
the  tear  and  wear  of  books,  and 
breakage  of  slates,  among  500  chil¬ 
dren,  must  come  to  something  con¬ 
siderable. 

Say  that  tho  annual  expense  of  books, 
&c.  is  -  £.50  0  0 

That  school- repairs,  &c. 

come  to  -  20  0  0 

The  Master’s  salary  is  GO  0  0 

Tho  bead  Monitor,  at  Is. 

per  week,  £.2  12 

Say  14<  Monitors,  at 
Gd.  per  week,  18  4 

Say  14  assistant  Mo¬ 
nitors,  at  3d.  do.  9  2 

-  29  18  0 

For  housekeeper,  coals, 
and  gas  light,  say  15  0  0 


Say  that  the  yearly  expen¬ 
diture  comes  to  £.175  0  0 

N.  R. — 'fhe  house-repairs  have 
cost  this  bygone  year  much  more 
money  than  the  above,  but  1  suppose 
the  average  in  future  years  to  be 
£.20. 

To  meet  which,  the  ordinary  in¬ 
come  is  from  the  school  fees,  and 
donations  received  in  school ;  but 


*  '1  here  are  many  of  the  children  w’ho  receive  education  gratis.  Each  {larLsh  is 
entitled  to  send  a  definite  number,  I  believe  ten,  to  the  school  upon  the  poor’s  list, 
fo  obtain  this  privilege,  the  friends  of  the  children  to  be  so  admitted  must  have  a 
certificate  sign^  by  the  Minister  of  the  parish,  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  institution,  stating  the  grounds  of  their  petition  ;  upon  receiving  which,  the  Mas¬ 
ter  is  warranted  to  admit  them. 

Children  belonging  to  those  who  are  supported  by  the  Charity  Workhouse  are  also 
admitted  gra/i/,  so  far  as  regards  them,  that  institution  defraying  tho  cxpcnce  of  their 
education. 

With  respect  to  the  former  class  of  scholars,  I  may  observe,  that  their  number  is 
perhaps  less  now  than  formerly,  as  it  is  found  by  experience  that  they  who  pay 
nothing  arc  uniformly  the  most  negligent  and  thankless.  With  the  exception,  there¬ 
fore,  of  I'xtreme  ca^s  of  poverty,  it  is  becoming  customary,  and  indeed  it  appears 
Iw  advisable  to  admit  none  without  jiayment  from  some  quarter.  This  is  also 
proper  on  another  account,  namely,  that  however  inadequate  the  fee  be  to  the  remu¬ 
neration  received,  it  has  a  tendency  to  support,  in  the  minds  of  the  parent  and 
child,  that  right  feeling,  which  is  lost  when  they  arc  conscious  of  lieing  uiwn  a  more 
object  footing  than  their  neighlxiurs. 

'  or.  XVIII. 
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originally,  the  intention  was  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Parochial  Institutions  by 
the  proceeds  of  sern^ons  preached  in 
their  behalf,  once  a- year,  in  every 
church  in  town.  This  mode  of  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  public  will  no  doubt 
be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  ordi¬ 
nary  means  shall  have  become  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  outlay.  But  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  erection  of  the  present 
school-house  in  Market-Street,  which 
came  U)  somewhat  more  than  £.1000, 
the  institution  was  last  year  upwards 
of  £.300  in  debt ;  but  as  this  was 
made  known  in  the  public  addresses 
from  the  pulpit,  the  contributions  at 
the  churclies  were  unusually  liberal 
on  that  occasion. 

With  reganl  to  the  donations  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  school,  it  must  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  it  was  only  about  the 
first  of  February  last  that  the  dona¬ 
tion-box  was  set  up. 

Now',  though  it  may  be  a  bad  way 
of  judging  of  its  permanent  success 
by  the  first  six  months,  yet  it  de¬ 
serves  to  he  noticed,  as  an  honoura¬ 
ble  proof  of  the  unostentatious  liber¬ 
ality  of  those  who,  during  that  short 
period,  happened  to  visit  the  Ses¬ 
sional  School,  that  their  donations 
amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
£.  t3,  Gs.  loid. 

We  shall  suppose,  however,  that 
for  the  future  the  average  produce  of 
the  donation-box  will  be  £.60  per  ann. 
Now,  say  that  four- fifths 
of  the  scholars  pay, 
and  that  500  shall  be 
their  average  number 
in  all;  this  leaves  400 
that  shall  pay  :  400 
sixpences  per  month, 

11  months,  -  £.110  ditto. 

Thus  the  ordinary  in¬ 
come  is,  per  annum, 
about  -  -  £.170 

This  is  a  rude  sketch,  and  merely 
intended  to  give  some  general  idea 
upon  the  subject  to  those  who  may 
feel  inclinetl  to  institute  schools  upon 
the  same  plan.  Perhaps  1  have  un- 
der-ratc<l  the  expenditure ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remem- 

beretl,  that  any  fund  depending  upon 
school-fees  and  casual  donations 
merely,  rests  upon  a  very  precarious 
foundation. 

For  the  inforniation  of  such  per¬ 


sons,  I  may  take  this  opportunity  to 
observe  also,  that,  in  constructing 
the  benches,  care  should  be  taken  to 
make  them  considerably  larger  than 
those  used  in  this  School,  so  as  to 
allow  abundance  of  room  to  the 
scholar  when  writing.  Those  of  the 
Sessional  School  are  decidedly  too 
narrow ;  and  what  tends  to  incom¬ 
mode  the  children  still  more,  is  the 
little  space  on  the  form  that  is  por¬ 
tioned  out  to  each  sitter, — which 
might  do,  were  they  reading  instead 
of  writing,  but  particularly  writing 
on  paper.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  not 
less  than  two  feet  arc  requisite,  and 
might  easily  be  spared,  for  the 
breadth  of  the  bench,  and  that  1(1 
inches  of  sitting-room  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  each  scholar.  This  will  still 
leave  more  than  enough  of  room  for 
the  classes  standing  on  the  floor,  who 
should  most  unquestionably  he  ar¬ 
ranged  into  the  segment  of  as  small 
a  circle  as  possible,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  better  able  to  hear  each 
other  and  the  Monitor,  as  well  as 
for  being  thereby,  at  the  same  time, 
removed  to  a  greater  distance  from 
the  contiguous  classes.  Where  the 
classes  are  not  exceedingly  large,— 
that  is,  if  they  do  not  contain  above 
thirty  children  at  most, — a  semicir¬ 
cular  form  may  do  for  them,  the 
Monitor  standing  in  the  centre.  But 
if  particular  circumstances  oblige  the 
Master  to  have  upwards  of  this  num¬ 
ber  in  a  class,  and  that  there  be  five 
or  six  other  classes  on  the  floor  read¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time,  he  should  form 
such  large  classes  into  a  complete  cir¬ 
cle,  and  let  the  Monitor  stand  on  the 
outside,  always  directly  opposite  to 
the  child  that  reads,  so  as  that  be 
may,  by  bearing  himself,  be  sure  that 
all  the  rest  in  the  class  hear  also. 

By  extending  the  classes  to  an 
unnecessary  distance,  not  only  are 
the  scholars  prevented  from  hearing 
their  class-fellows,  but  between  the 
Monitors*  voices  urging  them  to  speak 
louder,  and  the  fruitless  attempt  of 
the  children  to  do  so,  the  general 
noise  becomes  deafening  and  intoler¬ 
able,  and  drowns  the.  little  that 
might  otherwise  be  heard.  It  is 
therefore  by  no  means  a  matter  of 

trivial  importance  how  tlie  classes 
are  arranged  in  such  a  school,  nor 
what  number  should  be  in  each. 
There  may  be  too  few  as  well  as  too 
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many  ;  and  I  have  no  licsitation  in 
siivinfl:,  tliat  where  circumstances 
permit  it,  (and  by  proper  arrange¬ 
ments,  why  should  tliey  not  permit 
it?)  there  sliould  neither  be  below 
twenty,  nor  above  twenty-fivo  in 
each  class. 

I  must  also  deprecate  the  method 
of  ever  and  anon  overhauling  the 
classes,  for  the  purpose  of  picking  out 
one  here  and  one  there,  either  for 
preferment  or  degradation,  and  of 
iluTehy  overburdening  or  impover¬ 
ishing  the  numbers  in  the  classes, 
as  really  the  same  end  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  serve<l  by  an  even-on  and  regular 
course  of  promotion,  according  to 
some  fixed  standard  of  merit.  If 
the  machine  is  not  perfect,  let  it  be 
made  so  ;  if  it  is  perfect,  tampering 
with  its  parts  will  only  spoil  and 
mar  it. 

It  has  frequently  been  made  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  it  were  not 
improper  to  allow  children  of  both 
sexes  to  be  taught  in  the  same  room, 
and  in  the  same  classes  together. 

I  am  far  from  taking  upon  me  to 
afHrm  or  to  deny  the  impropriety  in 
general,  nor  will  1  even  go  the  length 
of  alleging,  that,  in  this  same  school, 
conducted  upon  the  same  system  as 
at  present,  there  may  not  be  occasion 
hereafter  for  the  separation  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Hut  I  must  say,  that,  so  far  as 
1  had  the  means  of  judging,  I  saw 
no  cause  of  apprehension  nor  alarm, 
but  rather  was  inclined  to  think,  that 
the  very  circumstance  of  being  thus 
indiscriminately  enrolled,  had  a 
good  effect  upon  the  temper  and 
manners  of  both  parties. 

The  punishments  indicted  in  the 
Sessional  School  are  commonly  those 
of  the  most  moderate  kind,  and  con¬ 
sist  chiedy  in  various  ways  of  degra¬ 
dation.  But  1  am  afraid  that,  how¬ 
ever  desirable  it  may  be  to  abolish 
corporal  punishment  altogether,  it 
will  not  be  found  practicable  there  ; 
for  while  so  many  of  the  children 
are  exceedingly  ill  tutored  at  home, 
ftnd  come  to  this  school,  not  only  in 
their  rudest  state,  but  come  sonoe- 
timea  in  whole  shoals  together,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  Master  to  work 
W|)on  their  feelings  in  any  other  way 
than  that  by  .which  alone  they  are 
tangible.  To  the  sense  of  shame, 
tn  many  cases,  they  are  absolutely 
impervious  ;  an<J  until,  in.  the 
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course  of  their  connexion  with  their 
more  polished  associates,  their  tem¬ 
pers  and  manners  have  undergone 
some  change, — until  they  have  be¬ 
come,  in  some  measure,  alive  to 
the  nobler  feelings  and  principles  of 
their  nature,  it  is  vain  and  hopeless 
to  aim  at  educating  or  even  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  proper  subjection  by  any 
other  sort  of  argument  than  that 
which  is  directed  “  ad  hominem.'* 

cv  B/*  cc'TUtOivai'xit  KMt  xstxjyy 
(discipliiue  defectum) 

Tou;  roiura;  tyyiyuiaCxi  \ 

ooy.iv, 

Plato  uc  KepiihUca^  Lth.  VIII.  p.  393. 

I  am  fur  indeed  from  being  an  ad¬ 
vocate  for  harsh  treatment  of  child¬ 
ren  ;  and  1  believe  that  I  made  as 
full  and  fair  an  experiment  of  how 
far  lenient  measures  would  succeed 
as  was  consistent  with  the  good  of 
the  school ;  but  candour  obliges  me 
to  say,  that,  for  the  reasons  above- 
mentioned,  the  attempt  faileil.  Still, 
however,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
extending  this  motle  of  punishment 
to  any  undue  length.  It  is  but  to  a 
few  of  the  more  refractory  that  it  is 
called  for,  and  then  it  should  not 
exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation. 
Nor  will  it  do  so,  if  the  Master  have, 
as  of  all  things  he  should  study  to 
have,  the  most  complete  command 
over  his  own  temper  when  inflicting 
it.  If  the  scholar  perceives  that  he 
is  punished  in  wrath,  he  will  assu¬ 
redly  ascribe  the  severity  of  that  pu¬ 
nishment,  not  to  his  own  deserts,  but 
to  the  ungovernable  fury  of  him  who 
inflicts  it.  And,  on  the  contrfiry,  1 
am  persuaded  that  the  same  degree 
of  punishment,  inflicted  with  cool¬ 
ness,  and  the  absence  of  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  hatred  or  revenge  on  the  part 
of  the  Master,  will  be  endured  by 
his  pupil,  not  only  without  a  grudge, 
but  actually  with  the  continuance  of 
his  respect  and  affection. 

Not  less  important  than  the  rule 
which  I  have  above  recommended 
(to  guard  against  the  least  appear¬ 
ance  of  auger  when  inflicting  pu¬ 
nishment)  is  it  to  make  a  point  of  be¬ 
stowing  a  patient  bearing  on  every 
the  most  trivial  complaint  that  may 
be  preferred  by  one  child  i^ainst 
another.  >Among  ao  naany  children, 
there  must  be  instances  rcpeat^ly 
occurring  of  injustice  and  oppression/ 
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iiUiX  it  bliould  be  the  Master’s  study 
to  convince  his  scholars,  that  his  ear 
it  never  shut  against  the  complaints 
of  those  aggrieved,  nor  his  mind  pre¬ 
judiced  against  the  meanest  indivi- 
<lual  in  school.  ^Vhile  the  children 
are  sure  of  redress,  they  are  neither 
disposed  to  submit  to  improjier  treat¬ 
ment,  nor  consequently  to  give  cause 
of  offence  to  others.  They  become 
punctiliously  attentive  to  what  is 
just  and  honourable,  and  thus  draw 
more  closely  the  bonds  of  friendship 
between  one  another,  and  increase 
their  mutual  happiness. 

Hence  it  appears  how  foolish  it  is 
to  attach  importance  to  this  or  that 
parcel  of  laws,  or  to  suppose  that 
tliey  are  in  themselves  calculated  to 
proiluce  effects  which  are  in  fact  in¬ 
capable  of  being  protluced  by  any 
other  means  whatever,  than  by  a 
rational  and  consistent  deportment 
on  the  part  of  the  Master  himself. 
And  hence,  also,  do  many  persons  bo 
tray  want  of  reflection,  who  interro¬ 
gate  the  Master  of  a  school  upon  the 
kind  of  punishments  which  he  uses, 
with  the  view  of  attributing  to  them 
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the  order,  and  regularity,  and  general 
good  conduct  of  his  scholars,  or  the  re¬ 
verse.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  mere  matter  of  severity  or  le¬ 
niency,  or  novelty  in  the  mode  of  pu¬ 
nishing,  must  necessarily  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  equally  goml  effects  in  A’s 
school,  because  this  happened  to  bo 
the  case  in  B’s.  And  yet  how 
common  is  it  for  those  who  publish 
systems  of  education,  to  detail  the 
minutiie  of  their  penal  code,  and  to 
recommend  it  warmly  to  others,  for 
no  other  reason  but  because  they 
found  it  to  answer.  Whereas  had 
they  devoted  to  sober  reflection  halt 
the  time  they  consumed  in  devising 
their  often  extravagant  farrago  of 
punishments,  they  must  have  seen 
that  they  were  taking  a  long  road  to 
get  home,  and,  moreover,  a  very  bad 
one,  inasmuch  as  they  were  doing 
with  the  one  hand  what  behoved,  at 
some  subsequent  period,  to  be  undone 
with  the  other  ; — that  is,  they  had  to 
counteract  the  natural  consequences 
of  their  unnatural  treatment  of  the 
children*. 

But  I  shall  not  advance  any  thing 


•  To  such  iXTsons  as  consider  bodily  punishment  as  the  severest  kind  of  discipline 
tliat  children  can  be  subjected  to  in  school,  and  who  think  that  if  the  Master’s  hand 
is  tied  in  this  quarter,  he  may  be  left,  w  ithout  any  cause  of  fear,  to  substitute  any 
other  niclhcxi  of  punishing  he  may  devise,  it  may  be  i)crhaps  not  uninteresting  to 
know  what  are  the  expedients  resorted  to  for  this  purjKJse  in  the  Mother  Seminaries 
in  England.  The  few  quotations  I  am  to  make  are  from  Mr  Lancaster’s  “  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Education and,  if  1  recollect  rightly  Dr  Bell’s  sentiments  and  practice 
iq>on  the  same  subject,  (his  account  of  “  The  New'  School”  is  not  at  my  hand  at 
present,)  the  following  “  Inventions”  arc  borrow’ed  from  him: — 

“  On  a  repeated  offence,  (for  talking  or  idleness,)  the  defaulter  has  a  wooden  log 
placed  round  his  neck,  w'hich  serves  him  for  a  pilloiy-,  and  with  this  he  is  sent  to  his 
seat.  This  machine  may  weigh  from  4  to  G  pounds,  some  more^  some  less. 

“  If  this  is  unavailing,  it  is  common  to  fasten  the  legs  of  offenders  together  w’ith 
wooden  shackles,  one  or  more,  according  to  the  offence.  The  shackle  is  a  piece  of 
wood  about  a  foot,  sometimes  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and  tied  to  each  leg.  When 
shackletl,  he  cannot  walk  but  in  a  very  slow,  meosuretl  pace  ;  being  obliged  to  take 
six  steps,  when  confined,  for  two  when  at  liberty.  Thus  accoutred,  he  is  ordered  to 
w^alk  round  the  school-room  till  tired  out.  Should  not  this  punishment  have  the  de¬ 
sired  etl’cct,  the  left  hand  is  lied  Inrhitid  the  back,  or  wooden  shackles  fastened  from 
elbow  to  elbow',  behind  the  Iwck.  St>mclimes  the  legs  are  tied  together.  Occasion¬ 
ally  l)oy«  arc  pul  iqa  tOiky  or  in  a  IxiskeU  fuxpcndcd  to  the  roof  of  the  scluool  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  pupils,  who  frequently  smile  at  the  birds  in  the  cage:' 

^  ^  presume  I  need  not  detail  the  remaining  “  Inventions,”  as  every  body  must 

iwy  Mr  l^ncastcr,  or  the  author  of  them,  wliocver  he  is,  the  compliment  of  very 
singular  tngcnuUy. 

Now,  all  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind  of  dUdpline,  is  the  mild,  rational, 
and  gentlemanly  treatment,  which  the  enlightened  and  liberal  views  of  modem  revo- 
uhMiRt^  in  the  repiMU  of  Utter Sy  have  introduced  in  the  room  of  that  horrid  rem¬ 
nant  of  Crothic  barbarity— victual  flagcllationi  . 

^  ^  ^  inventions,  or  the 

modes^of  obtmdmg  them  upon  pabUc  notice.  To  say  nothing  at  all  of  their  ob¬ 
vious  dfect^  of  sowing  discord  and  instilling  indelible  hatred  among  the  little,  inno- 
m  towar  s  one  another,  u  ho  arc  made  tlic  subjects  of  such  preposterous  ex|>cri* 
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liirtlivT  u’jiou  this  bul;jc*ct,  as  it  is  not 
luy  intention  to  make  this  paj^r  a 
vtlhcle  of  abuse  against  the  opinions 
or  the  practice  of  other  men,  nor  to  in¬ 
terfere  witli  them  at  all;  but  in  so  far 
as  1  require  to  tlo  so,  in  illustration 
ofiny  subject,  1  shall  merely  observe, 
that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  two 
useful  iiiaxiins  which  1  have  recoin- 
ineiidetl  above,  1  have  no  doubt  that 
the  largest  school  may  bo  kept  in  the 
most  complete  state  of  subordination, 
by  the  very  simj)le  process  of  de¬ 
grading  from  a  Idgher  to  a  lower 
place,  more  or  less,  as  circumstan¬ 
ces  may  require  ;  always  providing 
that  the  Master's  hand  be  not  tied 
up  from  the  liberty  of  inflicting  cor- 
^yoral  punishment,  when,  and  in  what 
measure,  he  may  see  necessary. 

lie  will  thus  have  the  satisfaction 
to  observe  on  the  part  of  his  scholars, 
not  a  slavish  and  reluctant  com¬ 
pliance  with  prescribed  rules,  but  a 
w  illingness  and  alacrity  to  anticipate 
his  wishes,  in  consequence  of  flnding 
that  DO  unnecessary  hardship  is  iin- 
]K)sed  upon  them  in  any  shape,  nor 
their  feelings  wantonly  trifled  with. 

And  if  it  be  proper  that  the  scho¬ 
lars  in  general  have  cause  to  be  satis- 
tied  with  the  justice  and  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  all  tliat  is  required  of  them  to 
do  or  suffer  in  school,  it  is  doubly  so 
iliat  a  firm  and  lively  persuasion 
of  this  be  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the 
Monitors  and  their  assistants.  The 
Monitors,  particularly  the  head  Muni~ 
iof'f  should  be  made  in  some  measure 
the  confidant  of  the  Master.  They 
should  be  taught,  by  indirect  means, 
to  estimate  the  importance  of  the  si¬ 
tuation  they  have  been  exalted  to, 
and  to  know  their  obligation  to  the 
Master  for  this  mark  of  bis  good  opi¬ 
nion  and  friendship.  Where  any  dis¬ 
pute  happens  between  tliem  and  any 
of  their  class,  care  must  be  taken 
that  their  official  capacity  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  respected,  and  that  too  much 
encouragtinent  be  not  given  to  those 
who  would  grasp  at  any  opportunity 
to  accuse  them.  If  they  discharge 
their  duties  faithfully,  they  cannot 
fail  to  give  cause  of  offence  to  the 
more  wortldcss  part  of  their  charge ; 


but  it  will  be  the  Mtisti  r.\‘  bhuue  if, 
to  avoid  his  inconsiderate  displeasure 
therefrom,  they  be  necessitated  to 
act  with  a  prudent  regard  to  their 
own  comfort,  by  winking  at  the  faults 
of  those  over  whom  they  arc  placed., 

IJence  may  be  seen  how  necessary 
it  is  that  the  Master  make  himself 
acquainted  personally  with  the  dis¬ 
positions  of  all  his  scholars ;  nor 
will  he  want  numberless  little  ways 
of  doing  so,  if  he  has  his  eyes  about 
him.  It  is  by  the  most  trivial  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  the  real  disposition 
betrays  itself;  and  that  information 
which  he  would  look  for  in  vain  by 
direct  interrogatory,  or  by  cross-ques¬ 
tioning,  may  be  acquired  by  a  toler¬ 
ably  exact  observer  from  the  demea¬ 
nour  of  his  pupil  when  just  in  his 
ordinary  way. 

To  facilitate  his  acquaintance  with 
his  scholars  personally,  the  Master 
should  devote  a  stated  time  to  each 
class  as  often  as  he  can,  or  at  least 
stand  by  while  the  Monitor  is  teach¬ 
ing  them.  He  should  particularly 
take  the  book  out  of  the  Monitor’s 
hand,  and  hear  the  class  himself  for 
a  few  minutes,  if,  in  passing,  he  has 
happened  to  overhear  any  blumler 
committed  by  the  Monitor  or  by  the 
class,  and  not  corrected.  «y  doing 
so,  he  not  only  takes  an  opportunity 
to  increase  his  acquaintance  with  the 
class,  but  passes  a  silent  reproof  up¬ 
on  the  Monitor,  or  corrects  his  mis¬ 
take  without  exposing  his  ignorance 
before  his  scholars,  which  ought  not 
upon  any  account  to  be  done.  Every 
body  knows  tliat  a  teacher,  like  a  field- 
officer,  accomplishes  as  much  by  his 
reputation  as  by  his  skill  and  ability. 

I  have  thus  described,  in  as  few 
words,  and  as  distinctly  as  1  can, 
the  system  of  teaching  so  successful¬ 
ly  pursued  in  the  Sessional  School, 
together  with  such  circumstances 
connected  with  it  as  may  be  either 
interesting  or  useful.  And  it  now' 
remains  that  I  state,  as  was  proposed, 
where,  and  how  far,  this  sj’steui  dif¬ 
fers  from,  and  may  be  luiroduccd 
with  advantage  into,  other  schools. 
This,  however,  1  shall  make  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  subsequent  paper. 


ments,— to  say  nothing  of  their  efTects  of  distracting  the  attention  of  ’ the  children 
when  professedly  employed  at  their  tasks,— and,  above  ail,  to  say  nothing  of  the  in- 
fiuny  and  horror  with  which  each  punishments  should,  and  otherwise  w’ould  Iw  look¬ 
ed  u|K>n  by  children,  but, ‘by  so  frequent  and  needless  repetitions,  necessarily  become 
matter  of  amusement  and  laughter. 
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'i'he  Sessional  ICveninfr  School^ 
leliich  constitutes  now  an  important 
and  inseparable  appendage  ot*  the 
Day-School,  was  opened  on  the  1st 
of  April  last  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  for  the  “  School  of  Arts” 
those  tradesmen,  &c.  who,  being  oc¬ 
cupied  through  tlie  day,  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  a  sufficien¬ 
cy  of  elementary  knowledge  to  enable 
ti»etn  to  reap  the  full  advantages  of 
that  excellent  institution. 

I  had  proposed  the  thing  to  the 
Directors  sonjetime  })revious,  who 
gave  their  ready  concurrence  ;  and, 
from  a  desire  to  facilitate  the  means 
of  attending  it,  they  were  pleased  to 
direct  that  the  use  of  the  school- 
Irooks,  slates.  See.  should  be  given 
gratis  to  the  evening  scholars,  'i'he 
fee  was  at  tirst  Hs.  per  quarter ;  but 
finding  that  this  was  generally  con¬ 
sidered  too  heavy  u))on  tradesmen, 
and  as  pecuniary  motives  were  not 
the  principal  reason  that  induced  me 
to  o^ren  this  evening  school,  1  redu¬ 
ced  the  fee  Brst  to  68.,  and  afterwards 
to  36.  per  quarter,  so  as  to  leave  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  who 
were  desirous  to  attend  it. 

This  last  reduction  had  imme¬ 
diately  the  desired  efiect.  Hitherto 
there  had  been  about  but  now 
the  number  rapidly  increased  to  up¬ 
wards  of  60,  and  subsequently  to  be¬ 
tween  70  and  100  scholars. 

Of  course  it  became  necessary  to 
follow  the  Day-School  system,  by 
urraiiging  tliein  into  classes,  and 
to  content  ourselves  with  thereby 
instructing  vian^  in  the Jirsi  eUmtnts 
of  education  at  the  expense  of  being 
consequently  unable  to  carry  on  a 
Jew  to  I  greater  length. 

It  had  been  all  along  the  wish  of 
Mr  Wood  (who  was  so  kind  as  to 
devote  more  or  less  of  every  evening 
to  the  Evening  School)  as  well  as  of 
my^lf,  to  get  the  system  of  mutual 
tuition  intioduced  by  degrees  among 
Uie  young  men  ;  and  though,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  it  did 
not  seem  to  take  well  at  first,  it  be¬ 
gan,  upou  the  whole,  to  be  effiectualiy 
insinuated  more  speedily  than  we 
had  anticipated.  Grown  persons  of 
oouree  would  look  upon  our  arrange- 
inenu  as  puerile,  or  fit  fur  those 
alone  who  bad  to  be  compelled  to 
learn;  they  would  consider  Uicin 


as  a  tedious  hindrance,  and  calcula¬ 
ted  to  retard  the  more  studious  to  an 
equality  with  those  who  were  already 
behind  them  in  acquirements,  and 
their  inferiors  also  in  talent.  Hence 
the  first  few  months  of  experiment 
passed  heavily  along  to  some  of  them, 
and  others  withtlrew  altogether.  But 
as  even  the  most  prejudiced  against 
this  mode  of  proceeding  who  chose 
to  remain  saw  more  and  more  clear¬ 
ly  the  good  Jeffects  of  it, — when  they 
reflected  upon  the  various  informa¬ 
tion  they  had  thus  aequireil  in  the 
course  of  their  reading  the  ordinary 
lessons,  Uj>on  the  accurate  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  principles  of  gram- 
n»ar,  which  imperceptibly,  but  most 
ettectually,  had  been  communicated 
to  them, — and  when  they  calculated 
the  saving  of  labour  which  bad  also 
been  studied  in  their  behalf, — they 
not  only  were  glad  to  continue  them¬ 
selves,  but  were  forward  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  friends  the  same  place 
and  plan  of  instruction.  For  at  this 
time  they  had  also  attained  a  respect¬ 
able  knowledge  of  geography  from 
maps  as  in  the  Day-^hool,  and  were 
in  the  fair  way  of  excelling  in  sj)eed 
and  accuracy  in  performing  the  first 
rules  of  arithmetic. 

It  so  happened,  fortunately,  that 
several  of  the  young  men  were  in 
this  state  of  progress  at  the  time 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  fee  above-mentioned,  a  great 
number  of  additional  hands  came  to 
the  Evening-School  at  once.  We 
were  therefore  prepared  for  extend¬ 
ing  more  largely  the  system  of  mu¬ 
tual  tuition,  by  making  the  original 
scholars  act  as  Monitors  to  the  new 
comers,  and  to  the  more  backward  of 
the  rest,  part  of  each  night.  This 
W'as  done  commonly  after  the  whole 
bad  been  taught  to  read  or  count,  in 
two  classes,  by  Mr  Wood  and  my¬ 
self:  for  we  found  it  necessary  to 
api>oint  separate  nights  for  these 
ends,  being  unable  to  overtake  the 
whole  at  one  meeting.  • 

•  For  some  time  we  appointed  sepa¬ 
rate  nights,  also,  for  writing  ;  but  as 
many  of  the  scholars  considered  their 
time  more  valuably  employed  in  read¬ 
ing,  arithmetic,  and  geography, we  did 
not  make  it  a  matter  ^  compulsion 
with  such  to  write  but  when  they 
pleased.  fu  v  n 

Hence,  the  ordinary  routine  came 
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to  be,  from  8  to  9,  reading  and  Eng- 
lij,h  grammar  every  night — from  9  to 
10,  arithmetic  and  geography  alter¬ 
nately.  Such  as  were  so  disposed, 
in  the  mean  time,  writing. 

There  are  now  several  of  the 
young  men  who  have  made  con¬ 
siderable  proficiency  in  geography  by 
mutual  tuition.  Some  seven  or 
eight  of  them  are  at  present  (Janu¬ 
ary  1826)  going  over  the  counties  of 
Scotland  minutely,  after  having  be¬ 
come  generally  acquainted  with  the 
continents,  subdivisions,  &c.  of  the 
globe.  They  have  also  gone  through 
the  ordinary  rules  of  vulgar  fractions, 
and,  in  short,  there  seems  to  be  a 
very  good  foundation  laid  for  their 
entering  and  profiting  by  the  School 
of  Arts,  and  for  acquiring  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  knowledge  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  professions. 


The  Tron  Church  Parish  Sabbath 
Evening  School, 

This  Sabbath  School,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  its  name,  has  no 
other  connexion  with  the  Sessional 
School  than  that  it  is  holden  within 
the  same  walls,  and  is  a  part  of  the 
same  institution,  in  common  with  the 
other  Sabbath  Schools  belonging  re¬ 
spectively  to  the  different  parishes 
in  town. 

The  master  of  the  Sessional  School 
may  be  said  to  be,  ex  officio ^  Master 
of  this  Sabbath  School  also.  It  is 
his  duty  to  receive  and  take  a  note 
of  the  returns  from  the  other  Sab¬ 
bath  Schools  weekly,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  number  of  scho¬ 
lars  attending  each,  by  which  re¬ 
turns  (as  1  already  have  had  occasion 
to  observe)  the  Masters*  salaries  are 
regulated. 

The  number  of  children  who  at¬ 
tend  this  Sabbath  School  is  common¬ 
ly  from  170  to  200. 

They  are  arranged  according  to 
their  sex,  in  small  classes,  which  are 
taught  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
volunteer  their  services  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  more  advanced  boys*  class  is 
taught  by  Mr  Wood,  who  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending 
regularly  here  since  he  first  became 
connect^  with  the  Day  School. 

The  youngest  class  consists  of 
from  flO  to  100  children,  who  are 


in 

very  young,  and  unable  to  read ; 
they  are  sent  by  their  parents  in  ge¬ 
neral  along  with  an  elder  brother  or 
sister,  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
being  out  of  harm*8  way.  All  that 
can  be  done  with  them  is,  to  keep 
them  engaged  with  some  simple 
questions  suggested  by  the  Monitor's 
own  good  sense,  or  by  some  question 
or  answer  in  the  Mother*s  Catechism. 

The  other  classes  are  taught  the 
Mother*s,  or  the  Shorter,  or  the 
Proofs  Catechism,  according  to  their 
proficiency.  They  are  also  heard 
a  few  verses  from  the  Psalms  or  Pa¬ 
raphrases,  which  have  been  prepared 
along  with  the  Catechism  daring  the 
week,  after  which  they  read  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Scripture  extracts,  or  of  an 
Epitome  of  the  History  of  the  Bible. 
Tile  highest  girls*  class,  instead  of 
reading,  are  employed  very  profitably 
by  Mrs  Malcolmson  in  comparing 
the  proofs  from  Scripture  which  they 
have  been  each  collecting  during  the 
week,  upon  any  doctrinal  topic  pre¬ 
scribed  for  an  exercise ;  and  the 
highest  boys*  class,  which,  as  1  have 
already  said,  is  taught  by  Mr  Wood 
himself,  is  instructed  from  the  Proofs 
Catechism  in  the  doctrines  of  tlie 
Christian  religion  ;  and  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  Biography,  (a 
small  but  comprehensive  and  useful 
little  work  of  Mr  W.*s,)  they  ac¬ 
quire  a  minute  and  particular  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  characters  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  sacred  writings,  so  far 
as  obtainable  by  these  means.  This 
little  book  is  also  now  employed  in 
some  of  the  inferior  classes,  and  has 
the  effect,  which  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  author  it  should  liave,  of 
leading  the  children  to  a  more  at¬ 
tentive  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  when 
at  home ;  for  it  is  merely  a  collection 
of  questions  relative  to  what  is  re¬ 
corded  in  Scripture  regarding  these 
individuals,  with  references  to  the 
books,  chapters,  and  verses,  where  the 
answers  may  be  respectively  found. 
But  from  the  judicious  arrangement 
of  the  questions,  the  attractive  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  are  worded,  and 
the  absence  of  that  sameness  and  mo¬ 
notony  which  is  apt  to  creep  into  a 
performance  of  that'kind,  tM  child¬ 
ren  are  not  only  led  to  search  the 
Scriptures  with  more  patience  ami 
interest  than  by  any  other  means  Id- 
therto  devised,  that  I  am  acquainted 
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with,  but  ut  the  same  time  acquire 
a  tlc;pee  of  bio(;raphical  knowledge 
which  is  at  once  correct  and  du¬ 
rable,  and  also  become  necessarily 
conversant  with  the  contiguous  pas¬ 
sages.  'I’his  book  is  therefore  one 


that  seems  calculated  to  be  useful  in 
all  Sabbath  Sc1kk)1s,  and  from  which 
not  only  the  scholars,  but  Teachers, 
and  masters  of  families,  may  derive 
more  or  less  assistance,  as  a  help  to 
the  memory. 


THE  HISTORICAL  FRAGMENTS  OF  SCHILLER. 
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V/e  shall  confer  a  pleasure  on  our  readers,  we  think,  by  the  translation  of  some 
of  thirsc  Uauliful  llistoricul  Sketches  of  Schiller  w  hich  are  least  known  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  To  those  who  arc  acquainted  w’ith  his  History  of  the  Thirty  Years  War,  or  the 
ItevoU  of  the  Netherlands,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  of  his  powers  as  a  Ilis- 
li«-ian  :  those  who  are  not  will  be  enabled,  w'e  think,  to  appreciate  at  least  one  of  his 
qualifications,  from  the  jwrusal  of  the  following  extract, — namely,  his  extreme  clair- 
ness  and  vivacity  of  description.  Every  description  with  Schiller  is  a  living  picture ; 
and  seldom,  ])erhaps,  has  an  instance  occurred  in  which  |)0\vers  of  picturesque  de¬ 
lineation  were  more  intimately  combined  with  depth  and  extent  of  philosophical 
views.  The  magnificent  coup  d'aU  of  the  state  of  Kunqie  at  the  opening  of  the 
Thirty  Years  War  is  almost  without  a  |)arallel  in  historical  narrative,  for  the  breadth, 
comprehension,  and  clearness  of  its  views  ;  while  the  incidents  of  the  war  itself,  with 
its  romantic  and  interesting  changes  of  fortune, — the  characters  of  the  leaders, — the 
noble  and  accomplished  Gustavus,— .the  ferocious  Tilly, — the  adventurous  MausfeUl, 
— the  dill  k,  restless,  amlutious,  incomprehensible  Wallinstein,  are  pourtrayed  with  a 
truth,  diM’rimimition,  and  strength  of  colouring,  which  give  to  this  history  the  eflect 
of  a  Ion."  and  imposing  drama.  'Phe  history  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
first  volume  of  which  was  published  in  1788,  which  w’ould  probably  have  been  even 
sui>crior  to  the  other,  was  unfortunately  never  finished.  While  he  equals  Watson  in 
co|>iousness  of  information,  he  f;ir  excels  him  in  arrangement  and  powers  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  still  more  remarkably  in  eloquence  and  Ireauty  of  writing.  The  second  vo¬ 
lume  never  apfveared.  Two  fragments  only,  the  Trial  and  Execution  of  Counts  Fg- 
inont  and  Horn,  and  the  Siege  of  Antwerp  by  the  Prince  of  Parma,  were  completed. 
The  latter  we  have  attempted  to  translate. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  ANTWERP,  BY  THE  PRINCE  OF  PARMA,  IN  158  t  AND  1585. 


Til  EKE  is  a  peculiar  interest  in  wit¬ 
nessing  the  contest  of  human  inven¬ 
tion  with  powerful  elements  of  oppo- 
siiion,  and  the  ultimate  triumpn  of 
priulenre,  resolution,  and  constancy, 
over  ditHculties  which,  to  ordinary 
minds,  appear  invincible.  Less  at¬ 
tractive,  perhaps,  but  still  more  in¬ 
structive,  is  the  contrary  view  of 
human  nature ;  where  the  want  of 
these  qualities  renders  vain  all  the 
efforts  of  genius,  and  all  the  favours 
of  fortune,  and  where  the  inability 
to  improve  the  advantages  they  pos¬ 
sets  deprives  men  of  that  success, 
which,  with  ordinary  iwudence,  was 
already  certain.  Examples  of  both 
are  to  be  found  in  the  celebratetl 
Siege  lof  Antwerp  by  the  Spaniards, 
in  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
an  enurprize  which  for  ever  depriv¬ 
ed  this  dounshing  chy  of  its  commer¬ 
cial  importance,  while  it  conferred 
immortal  renown  on  the  General  who 
undertook  and  accomplished  it. 


Twelve  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  commencement  of  the  tvar,  du¬ 
ring  which  the  Northern  Provinces  of 
Helgium  had  been  contending,  at 
first  only  for  freedom  of  religious 
belief,  and  the  privileges  of  the 
States,  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  Spanish  Governor,  but  latterly 
for  their  absolute  independence  of 
the  Spanish  Monarchy.  Never  com¬ 
pletely  conquerors,  nor  completely 
vanquished,  they  wearied  out  the 
courage  of  Spain,  by  tedious  warlike 
operations  on  an  unfavourable  soil, 
and  exhausted  the  effort?  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  both  the  Indies,  while  they 
themselves  were  called,  and  in  point 
of  fact  were  almost  “  beggars.**  The 
confederation  of  Ghent,  which  had 
united  the  whole  of  tbe  Netherlands, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  into  one 
common,  and  (could  such  an  as¬ 
sociation  have  endured,)  invincible 
body,  was  indeed  at  an  end  ; 'but  in¬ 
stead  of  that  uncertain  and  unnatu- 
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r<il  union,  the  Northern  Provinces 
had,  in  the  year  1579,  fonned  the 
oonfVderation  of  Utrecht, which,  as  it 
was  cemented  hy  a  coiiimunion  of 
iriUTCsts  and  religious  belief,  seemed 
to  promise  a  longer  duration.  What 
the  new  llepublic  had  at  first  lost  by 
this  separation  from  the  Catholic 
provinces,  was  more  than  balanced 
by  the  increased  closeness  of  the  new 
alliance,  by  unity  of  purpose  and 
energy  of  execution  ;  and  perhaps  it 
was  belter  to  sacrifice  in  time  what 
no  exertion  could  ever  have  efiec- 
tually  maintained. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Walloon 
provinces,  either  from  choice  or 
compulsion,  had  been  reduced,  in  the 
year  15H4«,  under  the  yoke  of  Spain. 
'I'he  Northern  countries  alone  resist¬ 
ed  with  firmness.  A  considerable 
iwrtion  of  Jlrabantand  Flanders  still 
held  out  with  obstinacy  against  the 
arms  of  Alexander,  Prince  of  Parma, 
who  at  that  time  directed  the  govern^- 
inent  of  the  Provinces,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  army  with  equal  energy 
and  prudence,  and  who,  by  a  career 
of  success,  had  again  raised  the  mi¬ 
litary  reputation  of  Spain.  The  na¬ 
tural  situation  of  the  country,  which, 
by  means  of  rivers  and  canals,  pro¬ 
moted  the  communication  of  cities 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  sea, 
increased  the  difficulty  of  every  con¬ 
quest  ;  and  the  possession  of  one 
place  could  only  be  obtained  by  the 
command  of  the  rest.  As  long  as 
their  mutual  communication  conti¬ 
nued,  Holland  and  Zealand  could 
with  little  difficulty  assist  their  con¬ 
federates,  and  furnish  them,  either 
by  sea  or  land,  with  supplies,  which 
no  efforts  could  prevent,  while  the 
King’s  troops  were  exhausted  by  te¬ 
dious  and  fruitless  sieges. 

The  most  important  town  in  Bra¬ 
bant  was  Antwerp,  both  on  account 
ot  its  riches,population,  and  strength, 
and  its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Schelde.  This  large  and  populous 
city,  containing  at  that  time  upwards 
of  60,000  inhabitants,  was  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  tlie  League 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  bad  distin¬ 
guished  itself  above  all  the  other 
cities  of  Belgium,  by  an  irrepressible 
freedom  of  opinion.  As  it  included 
within  its  walls  all  the  divisions  of 
the  Christian  Church,*  and  owed 
M'.uch  of  its  prosj^crity  to  this  imli- 
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initcd  toleration,  so  it  hud  by  far  the 
most  to  fear  from  the  dominion  of 
Spain,  which  threatened  to  aim  i  » 
late  religious  freedom,  and  tot  .^nti 
the  Protestant  merchants  lroi>.  ii^j 
markets,  by  the  terrors  of  the  i.i*;  •» 
sition.  'J'hey  had  already  expeii.  uclU 
the  brutality  of  theJ*pamsli  g.nri- 
sons,  and  could  not  fail  to  perceivt*, 
that  if  they  once  bent  their  necks  to 
this  intolerable  yoke,  ihey  never 
would  again  be  able  to  rid  tin‘inselves 
of  its  burden. 

But  jwwerful  as  were  these  induce¬ 
ments  to  resistance  on  the  part  of 
Antwerp,  considerations  not  less 
weighty  determined  the  Spanish  Ge¬ 
neral,  at  every  price,  to  make  himself’ 
master  of  the  town.  On  the  ])osscs- 
sion  of  Antwerp  depended,  in  a  great 
measure,  that  of  the  whole  territory 
of  Brabant,  which  was  cliiefiy  sup¬ 
plied  through  this  channel  with  grain 
from  Zealand  ;  while  its  capture 
would  give  the  victors  the  command 
of  the  Schelde.  It  would  deprive  the 
League  of  Brabant,  which  held  its 
meetings  there,  of  its  strongest  sup¬ 
port,  and  the  whole  Protestant  party 
of  its  dangerous  example,  its  counsel, 
and  its  treasure  ;  while  the  riches  of 
its  inhabitants  would  replenish  the 
cotters  of  the  King,  which  were  now 
exhausted  by  the  necessities  of  war. 
Its  fall  must,  sooner  or  later,  draw 
after  it  that  ot  the  vvhole  of  Brabant ; 
and  the  preponderance  once  obtain¬ 
ed  in  that  quarter,  would  ultimately 
prove  decisive  in  favour  of  the  King. 
Determined  by  these  views,  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  in  July  1584,  col¬ 
lected  his  army,  and  marched  from 
Dornick,  where  he  then  was,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Antwerp,  with  the 
intention  of  laying  siege  to  the  town. 

But  both  the  natural  situation 
and  the  artificial  securities  of  Ant¬ 
werp  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  every 
attack.  Surrounded  on  the  side  of 
Brabant  with  impregnable  works  and 
moats  filled  with  water,  and  on  the 
Flanders  side  by  the  broad  and  rapid 
stream  of  the  Schelde,  it  could  not 
be  surprised  by  any  sudden  assault ; 
and  thus  defended,  the  siege  could 
only  be  carried  on  with  cftect  by  a 
land  force  triple  that  of  the '  Prince, 
and  a  fleet,  which  he  entirely  want¬ 
ed.  The  river  not  only  supplied  the 
town  with  abundance  cd’  every  neces^ 
sary  from  Ghent,  but  opened  also  an 
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easy  communication  with  the  aiijaceiit  ineir  lornicr  conqucsis^  aiui  ot  tar« 
territory  of  Zealand.  As  the  tides  of  nishing  all  the  military  renown  which 
the  North  Sea  extend  far  up  the  they  had  acquire#!. 

Schelde,  and  ebb  regularly,  Antwerp  But  objections  which  he  had  al- 
{tosaesses  the  i>eculiar  advantage,  that  ready  foreseen  and  answered,  could 
the  same  tide,  at  different  periotls,  not  alter  the  plans  of  the  Prince  of 
flows  past  it  in  opimsite  directions.  Parma.  They  had  not  been  forimnl 
Besides,  the  neighbouring  cities  of  in  ignorance  of  these  dangers,  or  with 

Urussels,  Mechlin,  Clhent,  Dender-  a  thoughtless  and  overweening  con- 
luonde,  and  others,  were  all  in  the  fideiice  in  bis  own  resources.  Put 
hands  of  the  League,  and  could  faci-  that  instinctive  feeling  which  enables 
lilate  the  conveyance  of  supplies  upon  great  minds  to  tread  with  ^curity  and 
the  land  side.  Two  different  armies,  success,  in  a  course  which  inferior 
therefore,  were  necessary,  one  on  each  men  would  either  have  never  corn- 
hank  of  the  river,  to  blockade  the  menced  or  never  completed,  raiseil 
town  by  land,  and  to  cut  off  its  him  above  the  influence  of  the  doubts 
communication  with  Flanders  and  which  a  cold  and  limited  prudence 
Brabant,  and  a  fleet  sufficient  to  would  have  opposed  to  his  views; 
guard  the  passage  of  the  Schelde,  and  and,  without  being  able  to  persuade 
to  prevent  the  admission  of  those  his  Generals,  he  felt  an  internal  con>. 
supplies  which  w’ould  undoubtedly  be  viction  of  their  correctness,  not  the 
poured  in  from  Zealand.  But  the  less  to  be  relied  on,  perhaps,  that  it 
army  of  the  Prince  of  Parma  was  now  was  dark  and  undefinable.  A  career 
reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  war  of  success  had  exalted  his  confidence, 
which  he  had  still  to  maintain  in  and  the  sight  of  the  army  by  which 
other  quarters,  and  the  numerous  he  was  surrounded,  unequalled  in 
garrisons  which  he  had  been  obliged  Europe  for  discipline,  experience,  and 
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order  to  impcile,  if  not  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  com  in  unication  with  Zealand, 
he  determined,  in  the  first  place,  to 
obtain  possession  of  those  works  which 
the  iuhabiUDts  had  erected  on  both 
hanks  of  the  Schelde  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  their  fleet,  and  in  their  place 
to  erect  new  bulwarks,  which  sluHild 
coininand  the  whole  extent  of  the 
river ;  and,  that  the  city  might  not 
he  supplied  on  the  land  side  with 
those  succours  which  he  was  endea¬ 
vouring?  to  cut  oft*  by  sea,  it  was  re¬ 
solved  that  all  the  surrounding  cities 
of  Flanders  and  Brabant  should  be 
included  in  the  blockade,  and  the  fall 
of  Antwerp  be  made  to  depend  on 
their  surrender.  It  was  indeed  a  gi¬ 
gantic,  and,  looking  only  to  the  limit¬ 
ed  means  of  the  Prince  of  Parma, 
almost  an  extravagant  enterprize ; 
but  the  attempt  was  justified  by  the 
genius  of  its  author,  and  the  brilliant 
success  of  its  issue. 

As  the  execution  of  so  extensive  a 
plan  required  time,  it  was  necessary 
to  commence  by  the  erection  of  forts 
upon  the  canals  and  rivers  which 
connect  Antwerp  with  Dendermonde, 
lihent,  Mechlin,  Brussels,  and  the 
other  towns  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  thus  to  render  the  communica¬ 
tion  between  them  more  difficult. 
Spanish  garrisons  were  at  the  same 
time  quartered  in  their  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  almost  at  their  very  gates, 
which  laid  waste  the  level  country 
around,  and  kept  the  surrounding 
territory  in  alarm  by  their  incur¬ 
sions.  Three  thousand  men  were 
placed  before  Ghent  alone,  and  be- 
lore  the  other  towns  in  proportion. 
By  means  of  these  expedients,  and  of 
the  secret  communication  which  he 
maintaiikHl  with  the  Catholic  inha¬ 
bitants  of  these  towns,  the  Prince 
hoped  to  be  able,  without  weaken¬ 
ing  his  own  forces,  gradually  to  ex¬ 
haust  their  strength,  and  by  the  ha¬ 
rassing  operation  of  a  petty  and  in¬ 
cessant  warfare,  without  any  formal 
siege,  to  reduce  them  to  submission. 

In  the  meantime,  the  main  efforts 
of  the  Prince  of  Parma  were  to  be 
directed  against  Antwerp,  which  he 
now  entirely  surround^  with  his 
troops.  He  posted  himself  at  Bevern 
in  Flanders,  a  few  miles  from  Ant- 
'^erp,  where  he  constructed  a  forti¬ 
fied  camp.  The  Flanders  side  of  the 
^helde  wm  intrusted  to  the  Mar¬ 


grave  of  Ryshurg,  General  of  the  ca¬ 
valry  ;  the  Brabant  side  to  (.'ouna 
Peter  Ernest  of  Mannsfeld,  and  to 
another  Spanish  leader,  Mondragonc. 
'i'he  two  last  crossed  the  Schelde  sue-) 
cessfiilly  upon  pontoons,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  opposition  of  the  Fle¬ 
mish  Admiral’s  ship,  which  had  been 
sent  against  them  ;  and  passing  Ant¬ 
werp,  took  up  their  position  at  Sta- 
brock  in  Bergen.  Some  dctacheil 
corps  were  scattered  along  the  wliolc 
Brabant  side  of  the  Schelde,  who 
were  employed  partly  in  guarding  the 
dykes,  and  partly  in  blocking  up  the 
passages  by  land. 

Some  miles  below  Antwerp  the 
Schelde  is  guarded  by  two  strong 
forts,  one  of  which  is  situated  at. 
Lief  kenhoek,  on  the  island  of  Doel 
in  Flanders,  and  the  other  at  Lillo, 
directly  opposite,  on  the  side  of  Bra¬ 
bant.  The  last  had  been  built  by 
Mondragone,  by  the  order  of  the 
Duke  of  Alba,  while  he  governed  in 
Antwerp,  and  to  him  the  attack  of 
the  fortress  was  now  intrusted  by  the 
Prince  of  Parma.  Upon  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  these  forts  the  whole  fate  of 
the  siege  seemed  to  depend,  because 
every  vessel  sailing  from  Zealand  to 
Antwerp  was  obliged  so  pass  the 
Schelde  under  the  fire  of  tbeir  can¬ 
non.  Both  forts  had  been  lately 
strengthened  by  the  Flemish,  and 
their  preparations  for  the  defence  of 
the  first  were  scarcely  completed 
when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Mar¬ 
grave  of  Rysburg.  The  celerity  with 
which  the  Spanish  General  wont  to 
work  confounded  the  enemy,  who 
were  not  sufficiently  on  their  guards 
and  a  brisk  assault  directed  against 
Lief  kenlioek,  left  this  fort  in  tbo 
hands  of  the  Spaniards.  This  loss 
occurred  on  the  same  unfortunate 
day  that  Rie  Prince  of  Orange  fcii  at 
Delft  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 
The  other  defences  erected  on  ttie 
island  of  Doel  were  partly  taken, 
partly  abandoned  by  their  d^enders, 
so  that  in  a  short  time  the  whole  Fie# 
roish  side  of  the  Schelde  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Spaniards.  But  the 
fort  of  Lillo,  on  the  side  of  Brab^t, 
opposed  a  far  more  vigosoiia  resist¬ 
ance,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Amweip 
bad  found  time  to  strengthen  its  for# 
tifications,  and  to  furnish  it  with  a 
strong  garrison.  Desperate  sail iss  ^ 
the  ^sieged,  under  the  oondnet  sc 
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Odels  dc  Teligny,  and  covered  by  the 
cannon  of  the  fort,  destroyed  all  the 
works  of  tlie  Spaniards,  and  an  in¬ 
undation,  produced  by  the  opening  of 
the  sluices,  drove  them,  after  a  three 
weeks’  siege,  with  the  loss  of  two 
thousand  men,  from  the  place.  They 
returned  to  their  fortified  camp  at 
Stabrock,  and  contented  themselves 
with  occupying  the  dykes  which  cut 
across  the  low  country  of  llcrgen, 
and  erecting  a  breastwork  against  the 
iiDjK'tuosity  of  the  easier  Schelde. 

The  failure  of  the  attempt  upon 
Fort  Lillo  changed  the  plans  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma.  Unable,  in  this 
way,  to  shut  up  the  passage  of  the 
Schelde,  on  which  the  fate  of  the 
siege  depended,  he  determined  to  ef¬ 
fect  his  purpose  by  erecting  a  bridge 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river. 
The  project  was  a  bold  one,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  extravagant  and 
visionary.  Hoth  the  breadth  of  the 
river,  which  in  this  neighbourhood 
exceeded  twelve  hundred  paces,  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  current,  rendered 
still  more  impetuous  by  the  tides 
of  the  neighbouring  sea,  seemed  to 
render  every  attempt  of  this  kind 
hopeless  :  and  to  this  was  added  the 
want  of  building  materials,  of  ships, 
and  workmen,  and  the  danger  of  the 
|>osition  between  the  fleets  of  Ant¬ 
werp  and  ZealvUid,  to  whom  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter,  in  combination 
with  a  stormy  clement,  to  destroy 
and  render  fruitless  so  tedious  an  un¬ 
dertaking.  Put  the  Prince  of  Parma 
knew  his  strength,  and  his  settled  re¬ 
solution  would  yield  to  nothing  but 
absolute  impossibilities.  After  mea¬ 
suring  both  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  the  river,  and  consulting  with  two 
of  bis  ablest  engineers,  Barocci  and 
Plato,  he  determined  to  build  the 
bridge  between  Calloo  in  Flanders 
and  Ordain  in  Brabant.  This  situa¬ 
tion  was  chosen,  because  the  river  is 
jicre  narrowest,  and  bends  a  little  to 
the  right,  so  as  to  detain  vessels  for 
aome  lime,  and  oblige  them  to  change 
their  tack.  Strong  bastions  were 
orecijed  at  both  ends  to  cover  the 
bridge ;  the  one  situated  on  the  Flau- 
dtrt  side  being  callwl  Fort  St.  Maria, 
and  the  other,  on  the  side  of  Brabant, 
Fort  St.  Philip,  in  honour  of  the 
iving. 

While  the  most  active  preparations 
were  making  in  the  Spanish  camp 


for  the  execution  of  this'  plan,  and 
the  whole  attention  of  the  enemy 
was  directed  to  it,  the  Prince  made 
an  unexpected  attack  upon  Dendtr- 
monde,  a  strong  town  situated  be¬ 
tween  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Dender  and  the 
Schelde.  As  long  as  this  important 
place  remained  in  the  enemy's  hand, 
the  cities  of  Ghent  and  Antwerp  could 
mutually  support  each  other,  and  by 
an  easy  communication  frustrate  all 
the  labours  of  the  besiegers.  Its  cap¬ 
ture  would  allow  the  Prince  to  act 
with  freeiloin  and  security  against 
both,  and  might  prove  decisive  of 
the  issue  of  his  undertaking.  The 
rapidity  of  his  attack  left  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  no  time  to  open  their  sluices, 
and  to  lay  the  country  under  water. 
A  strong  cannonade  was  opened 
against  the  principal  bastion  of  the 
town  before  the  Brussels  gate,  but 
the  fire  of  the  besieged  proved  most 
destructive  to  the  Spanianls.  Even 
this,  however,  seemed  rather  to  in¬ 
crease  than  to  damp  their  ardour ; 
and  the  conduct  of  the  garrison,  who 
mutilated  the  statue  of  a  saint  be¬ 
fore  their  eyes,  and  threw  it  down 
from  the  breastwork  with  the  most 
contemptuous  abuse,  inflamed  them 
almost  to  madness.  They  crowded 
forward,  demanding  to  be  led  to  the 
bastion,  even  before  a  breach  had 
been  formed ;  and  the  Prince,  in 
order  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  ar¬ 
dour  of  their  impetuosity,  gave  orders 
for  the  assault.  After  a  murderous 
combat  of  two  hours,  the  breastwork 
was  carried,  and  such  of  the  garrison 
as  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  tlirew  themselves  into  the 
town.  It  was  now  still  more  expo¬ 
sed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  directed 
against  it  from  the  ramparts  which 
had  been  abandoned  ;  but  the  strong 
w'alls,  and  broad  ditches  filled  with 
water,  by  which  it  w’as  surrounded, 
gave  reason  to  expect  a  long  resist¬ 
ance.  The  inventive  mind  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  however,  soon 
overcame  these  obstacles.  While 
the  bombardment  continued  day  and 
night  without  intermission,  the  troops 
were  incessantly  employed  in  divert¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  Dender,  which 
supplied  the  trenches  -  with  water ; 
and  despair  seizetl  the  besieged  when 
they  saw  the  water  in  their  trenches, 
now  the  only  protection  of  the  towu, 
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gratlually  disappearinK*  They  has-  ceeded,  more  by  the  dread  of  his 
teiicd  to  surrender,  and  received  a  name,  and  the  terrors  of  famine, 
Spanish  garrison  into  the  city  in  than  by  his  military  strength,  in  re- 
August  loSi.  Thus,  in  the  short  ducing  to  submission  this  city,  the 
space  of  eleven  days,  the  Prince  of  largest  and  best  fortified  in  the  Ne- 
Parina  completed  an  undertaking,  therlands,  which  is  little  inferior  in 
for  which,  in  the  opinion  of  intelli-  extent  to  Paris  within  the  barriers, 
gent  men,  as  many  weeks  would  including  37,000  houses,  and  situa- 
havo  been  necessary.  ted  upon  twenty  islands,  connected 

Tlie  city  of  Ghent,  now  cut  off  by  98  stone  bridges.  The  import- 
from  Antwerp  and  from  the  sea,  ant  privileges  which  this  city,  in 
closely  surrounded  by  the  royal  army,  the  course  of  several  centuries,  had 
which  was  encamped  in  its  neigh-  extorted  from  its  rulers,  nourished 
bourhood,  and  without  hope  of  any  in  its  inhabitants  a  spirit  of  indc- 
iiiuncdifite  succour,  gave  up  every  pendcnce,  whicfl  not  unfrequently 
thing  for  lost,  as  the  ghastly  sj)ectre  shewed  itself  in  riot  and  contempt  of 
of  famine,  with  its  terrible  conse-  authority,  and  was  naturally  and 
quences,  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  strongly  opposed  to  the  Government 
The  inhabitants  sent  deputies  to  the  of  the  House  of  Austria.  This  ex- 
Spanish  camp  at  Bevern,  offering  to  treme  freedom  of  opinion  had  pro¬ 
surrender  on  the  same  conditions  cured  for  the  reformation  the  most 
whicli  the  Prince  had  in  vain  offered  rapid  and  extensive  success  in  Ghent, 
them  some  time  before.  They  were  and  these  united  motives  of  civil 
told  that  the  time  for  proposals  was  and  religious  independence  had  given 
past,  and  that  nothing  but  an  uncon-  rise  to  all  those  scenes  of  commotion, 
ditional  submission  could  appease  for  which,  during  the  course  of  this 
the  monarch  whom  they  had  irrita-  war,  it  had  unfortunately  been  dis- 
ted  by  their  rebellion.  I’hey  had  tinguished.  Besides  the  fine  im- 
even  reason  to  fear  that  the  same  posed  upon  the  inhabitants,  the 
humiliating  submission  would  be  Prince  of  Parma  found  within  its 
exacted  from  them  to  which  their  walls  a  large  store  of  artillery,  car- 
rebellious  ancestors  had  been  sub-  riages,  ships,  and  building-materials, 
jected  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  V.,  with  the  requisite  number  of  work- 
nainely,  that  they  should  be  obliged  men  and  sailors,  of  whom  not  a  few 
to  sue  for  pardon  half  naked,  and  with  ivere  necessary  for  his  main  enter- 
a  halter  about  their  necks.  The  de-  prize  against  Antwerp, 
puties  returned  to  Ghent  in  despair ;  Before  Ghent  had  surrendered,  the 
but  three  days  after,  a  new  embassy  towns  of  VMlvorden  and  Ilercntals 
was  despatched,  which  at  last,  by  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Spa- 
the  intercession  of  a  friend  of  the  niards,  and  the  fortifications  in  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  who  was  then  a  vicinity  of  Willebroek  had  been  taken 
prisoner  in  Ghent,  succeeded  in  ef-  possession  of,  so  as  to  separate  Ant- 
fecting  a  treaty  upon  more  reason-  werp  from  Brussels  and  Mechlin, 
able  terras.  The  city  was  compelled  The  loss  of  all  these  places,  within 
to  pay  a  fine  of  200,000  guilders,  to  so  short  a  period,  deprived  Antwerp 
recal  the  banished  Catholics,  and  to  of  all  hope  of  succour  from  Brabant 
banish  its  Protestant  inhabitants,  and  Flanders,  and  limited  all  their 
who  were  to  be  allowed  two  years  to  prospects  of  assistance  to  the  sup- 
arrange  their  affairs.  All  the  inha-  plies  from  Zealand,  of  which  tlie 
bitan ts,  with  the  exception  of  six.  Prince  of  Parma  was  labouring  so 
who  were  marked  out  for  punish-  anxiously,  by  his  operations  upon 
ment,  (^but  afterwards  pardoned,)  the  Schelde,  to  deprive  them, 
were  included  in  a  general  amnesty.  The  inhabitants  of  Antweiq)  had 
and  the  garrison,  amounting  to  two  looked  upon  the  first  preparations  of 
thousand  men,  was  allowed  an  ho-  the  Spanish  General  with  that  proud 
nourablc  retreaL  The  treaty  was  security  which  the  imposing  aspect 
signed  in  September  1581,  at  the  of  their  majestic  river  naturally  in- 
Spauisli  head-quarters  at  Bevern,  spired*  This  confidence  was  in  some 
Slid  a  garrison  of  3000  Spanish  troops  measure  justified  by  the  opinion  of 
immediately  occupied  Ghent.  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who,^  upon  the 

The  Prince  of  Parma  thus  sue-  first  intelligence  of  the  siege,  ha<l 
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sai<l  that  the  cause  of  Spain  would 
he  wrecked  before  the  walls  of  Ant¬ 
werp.  That  nothing,  however,  might 
l)c  neglected  that  was  necessary  for 
its  defiMicc,  he  had,  within  a  short 
time  of  his  murder,  sent  for  the  Bur¬ 
gomaster  of  Antwerp,  Philip  Mar- 
nix  of  St.  Aldegonde,  his  friend  and 
confidant,  to  Delft,  to  take  measures 
with  him  for  that  purpose.  The 
plan  which  was  then  arrangetl  w^as, 
that  the  large  dykes  lietween  San  vliet 
and  Lillo,  called  the  Blauwgarendyk, 
should  be  suddenly^opened,  so  as  to 
allow  the  waters  of  the  Easter  Schelde, 
as  soon  as  it  became  necessary, 
to  inundate  the  low  country  of  Ber¬ 
gen,  and  thus,  in  the  event  of  a  par¬ 
tial  interruption  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Schelde,  to  open  a  passage  for 
the  Zealand  fleet  to  the  city,  across 
the  inundateil  country.  St.  Alde- 
gondc,  ujion  his  return,  proposed  the 
measure  to  the  magistracy  and  the 
citizens,  but  was  opposed  by  the  cor- 
|>oratiou  of  butchers,  who  complain¬ 
ed  that  the  measure  would  prove 
ruinous  to  them,  as  the  country 
which  they  proposed  to  lay  under  wa¬ 
ter  was  ptincipally  meadow-ground, 
on  which  about  12,000  cattle  were 
yearly  pastured.  The  corporation 
carrictl  the  day,  and  contrived  to  de¬ 
lay  the  execution  of  the  project  till 
both  the  dykes  and  tlie  pasture-land 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spanianls. 

By  the  directions  of  the  Burgo¬ 
master,  St.  Aldegonde,  who  w’as  him¬ 
self  a  member  of  the  State  Council 
of  Brabant,  and  stood  high  in  their 
opinion,  the  fortifications  of  Antwerp 
on  both  bides  of  the  Schelde  had 
lK*en  streiigthcneil  before  the  arrival 
of  the  S{>aniard8,  and  several  new 
batteries  erected  around  the  town. 
The  dyke  at  Saftengen  had  been 
opened,  and  the  waters  of  the  Wester 
^heldc  allowed  to  inundate  the 
whole  country  of  the  Waes.  In  the 
neighbouring  territory  of  Bergen 
troops  had  b^n  raised  by  the  Count 
Von  Hohenlobe,  and  a  Scotch  regi¬ 
ment,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Morgm,  was  already  in  the  pay  of 
the  Republic,  while  new  subsidies 
were  expected,  from  England  and 
France.  Above  all,  the  States  of 
Hollaud  and  Zealand  were  urged  to 
hasten  their  supplies  and  assistance. 
But  wlicn  the  enemy  had  obtained 


a  firm  footing  on  both  kuIcr  of  the 
stream,  and  the  fire  of  their  hat  ferity 
began  to  render  the  navigation  dun- 
gerous, — when  town  after  town  in 
Brabant  fell  into  their  hands,  and 
their  cavalry  intercepted  all  suppliis 
from  the  land  side,  the  inhabitants 
of  Antwerp  began  to  feel  some  dark 
and  anxious  apprehensions  about 
the  future.  Their  numbers  at  that 
time  amounted  to  85,000,  and  by  the 
calculation' they  had  made,  800,000 
quarters  of  grain  were  annually  re¬ 
quired  for  their  subsistence.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  siege,  neither 
money  nor  efforts  were  wanting  to 
provide  these  necessary  supplies,  and 
in  spite  of  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  the 
provision- ships  from  Zealand,  taking 
advantage  of  the  rising  tide,  con¬ 
trived  to  make  their  way  to  the  city. 

It  was  difficult,  however,  to  prevent 
some  of  the  rich  citizens  from  buying 
up  the  provisions,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  common  necessity, 
and  to  raise  their  price.  In  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  practice,  an  indi¬ 
vidual  named  Gianibelli,  from  Man¬ 
tua,  who  had  settled  in  Antwerp, 
and  who  afterwards  rendered  impor¬ 
tant  services. in  the  course  of  the 
siege,  proposed  an  impost  of  the  hun- 
dreilth  penny,  and  the  formation  of 
a  society  of  respectable  citizens,  who 
should  purchase  the  grain,  and  distri¬ 
bute  it  weekly.  7'he  rich  were  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  money  in  the  first  instance, 
to  retain  the  provisions  they  had 
purchased  in  their  magazines  as  a 
pleilgc,  and  to  have  their  share  in 
the  profits.  The  proposal,  however, 
was  displeasing  to  the  richer  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  had  resolved  to  turn  the 
public  distress  to  their  own  advan¬ 
tage.  They  recommended,  on  the 
contrary,  that  every  person  should  be 
ordered  to  provide  himself  with  the 
necessary  provisions  for  two  years ; 
a  plan  sufficiently  well  adapM  for 
their  own  purposes,  but'  very  un¬ 
reasonable  in  regard  to  the  poorer 
citizens,  who  could  scarcely  have 
found  means  to  provide  themselres 
beforehand  for  as  many  months* 
They  would  thus  succeeo,  either  in 
driving  the  latter  from  the  town  en¬ 
tirely,  or  in  rendering  them  depen¬ 
dent  on  themselves ;  but  as  they  re¬ 
collected  also,  that  in  the  time  or  dis¬ 
tress  their  right  of  property  might 
not  be  very  scrupulously  respect^* 
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iht’y  ihotigl*!  it  advisable  tube  in  no 
burry  with  tbeir  purchases. 

riie  magistracy  of  the  town,  in 
their  anxiety  to  guard  against  an  evil 
which  presstd  ui)on  one  class  of  the 
coiiiinunity,  had  recourse  to  a  mea¬ 
sure  which  endangered  the  safety  of 
all.  Some  contractors  in  Zealand 
had  freighted  a  numerous  fleet  with 
provisions,  which  jwisscd  successfully 
through  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and 
landed  at  Antwerp.  The  hope  of 
large  profits  had  induced  these  mer- 
chants  to  attempt  this  hazardous 
si)eculation,  and  in  this  expectation 
they  found  themselves  disappointed 
upon  their  arrival.  The  Magistrates 
of  Antwerp  had  just  published  an 
edict,  regulating  the  prices  of  all 
provisions.  In  order  to  prevent  in¬ 
dividuals  from  purchasing  the  whole 
cargoes,  and  snutting  them  up  in 
their  magazines  in  order  to  retail 
them  at  a  dearer  rate,  they  gave  or¬ 
ders  that  every  thing  should  be  sold 
freely  from  the  ships  to  all  comers. 
The  contractors,  deprived  of  their 
profits  by  means  of  this  precaution, 
set  sail  again  immediately,  and  left 
Antwerp  with  the  greater  part  of 
their  cargoes,  which  would  have  af« 
forded  subsistence  to  the  inhabitants 
for  several  months. 

This  neglect  of  the  most  essential 
and  natural  means  of  deliverance 
would  be  inconceivable,  were  it  not 
that  the  inhabitants  then  believed, 
that  a  total  interruption  of  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  Schelde  was  impossible, 
and  had  no  serious  apprehension  of 
being  reduced  to  absolute  extremity. 
^Vhen  the  news  came  that  the  Prince 
proposed  to  build  a’  bridge  across  the 
Schelde,  this  visionary  enterprise  was 
the  subject  of  universal  ridicule. 
The  citizens  drew  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  their  river  and  the  Republic, 
and  observed,  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  would  submit  to  the  Span¬ 
ish  yoke.  “  Was  it  to  be  supposed," 
they  said,  “  that  a  river  of  5^1-00  feet 
broad, — even  with  its  own  waters 
alone  above  60  feet  in  depth,  and 
in  which  the  tide  mounted  19  feet 
more,  muld  be  sfumned  by  a  miser¬ 
able  bridge  of  piles  ^  Where  was  the 
Prince  to  find  beams  high  enough  to 
shew  their  heads  above  the  water  ? 
And  what  was  to  become  of  such  a 
'vork  in  winter,  when  the  impetuous 
current  of  the  ^heldo.  carried  down 


islands  and  mountains  of  ice,  which 
stone  walls  would  scarcely  resist, 
against  its  feeble  bulwarks,  and  shat¬ 
tered  them  like  glass  If  the  Prince 
intended  to  build  a  bridge  of  ships, 
where  was  he  to  find  tlieiii,  and  how 
was  he  to  bring  them  within  his  for¬ 
tifications  }  They  could  only  reach 
them  by  passing  Antwerp,  and  there 
a  fleet  was  already  prepared,  by 
which  they  must  either  be  sunk  or 
taken." 

Rut  while  the  citizens  of  Antwerp 
were  thus  employed  in  ridiculing  the 
extravagance  of  his  undertaking,  the 
Prince  of  Parma  had  already  com¬ 
pleted  it.  As  soon  as  the  forts  of 
Santa  Maria  and  St.  Philip  were 
erected,  so  as  to  protect  the  works 
and  the  workmen  by  their  fire,  a 
scaflblding  was  built  out  into  the 
river  on  both  sides,  for  which  the 
masts  of  the  highest  vessels  were  re¬ 
quired.  These  bulwarks  were  in¬ 
tended  to  give  such  solidity  to  the 
whole,  as  might  enable  the  bridge 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  ice  ;  and 
the  event  proved  that  their  strength 
was  not  over-rated.  They  penetra¬ 
ted  deep  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
rose  high  above  the  water,  being 
covered  on  the  top  with  planks,  so  as 
to  form  a  commodious  path,  wide 
enough  to  allow  eight  iiersuns  to 
cross  abreast,  while  a  balustrade, 
formed  on  both  sides,  protected  them 
from  the  musketry  of  the  enemy's 
ships.  This  staccude,  as  it  was  call¬ 
ed,  ran  out  into  the  stream  from 
both  sides,  as  far  as  the  depth  of  tlie 
water  and  the  rapidity  of  the  current 
would  permit.  I'hc  river  was  thus 
narrow^  to  the  breadth  of  eleven 
hundred  feet ;  but  as  no  such  erec¬ 
tions  could  be  made  in  the  centre  of 
the  current,  there  still  remained  be¬ 
tween  the  two  staccades  an  open 
space  more  than  six  hundred  paces 
in  width,  Uirough  which  a  whole 
fleet  loaded  with  provisions  might 
pass  without  much  difficulty.  1  nis 
intermediate  space  the  Prince  deter¬ 
mined  to  fill  up  by  a  bridge  of  ships, 
for  which  the  vessels  should  be  sent 
from  Dunkirk.  But  besides  that 
they  were  deficient  in  number,  there 
was  little  probability  of  their  mssing 
Antwerp  without  a  cousiderable  loss. 
In  the  meantime,  he  was  obliged  to 
remain  contented  with  having  con¬ 
tracted  the  course  of  the  streaiD  nearly 
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one  balf,  and  thus  rendered  the  pas-  battery  on  the  spot,  in  order  to  close 
8JUK  so  much  tlie  more  difficult  for  the  passage  against  any  vessels  from 
the  vesaclt  of  the  enemy.  \Vhere  iJhent  which  might  afterwards  ar- 
the  staccades  terininateil  in  the  raid-  rive. 

die  of  the  river,  they  spread  out  into  Ihis  step  of  Teligny  placet!  the 
an  oblong  square,  w  hich  was  strong-  Prince  in  some  embarrassment  He 
ly  mounted  with  cannon,  and  form-  still  wanted  a  considerable  nurabtr 
a  sort  of  fort  upon  the  water,  of  vessels,  both  for  the  erection  of 
Thus,  every  ship  which  atumpted  to  the  bridge  and  its  defence,  and  the 
pass  through  die  oi>ening  was  ex-  way  by  which  the  others  had  passed 
|>osed  to  a  terrible  tire  from  these  was  now  effectually  blocked  up  by 
forts  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  these  the  fort  erected  by  Teligny.  M  bile 
dangers,  both  fleets  and  single  ves-  he  was  employed  in  reconnoitring 
sels  continued  to  attempt  and  to  exe-  the  country,  in  order  to  discover  a 
cute  the  passage  with  success.  new  passage  for  his  fleet,  an  idea  oc- 

In  the  ineaiitiine  Glient  surren-  curred  to  him,  which  not  only  put 
dered,  and  this  unexpected  acquisi-  an  end  to  his  present  difficulties,  but 
lion  at  once  released  the  Prince  of  contributed  mainly  to  the  ultimate 
Parma  from  bis  doubts.  He  found  success  of  his  enicrprize.  Not  far 
in  this  city  every  thing  lie  required  from  the  village  of  Sleeken,  in  the 
for  his  intended  bridge  of  vessels,  country  of  the  VVaes,  which  is'situa- 
and  now  the  only  difficulty  lay  in  tetl  within  about  6000  paces  of  the 
bringing  them  to  the  place.  The  commencement  of  the  inundation, 
enemy  had  themselves  opened  to  him  runs  the  Moer,  a  small  stream  which 
a  passage,  lly  opening  the  dykes  falls  into  the  Schelde  near  Ghent, 
at  Saftiiigen,  great  part  of  the  coun-  From  this  river  he  ordertwl  a  canal 
try  of  W’aes,  as  far  as  the  village  of  to  be  dug  across  the  country,  to  the 
Horciit,  had  been  laid  under  water,  spot  where  the  inundation  began, 
ho  that  he  thought  it  would  not  be  and,  as  the  waters  scarcely  rose  high 
cliflicuU  to  pass  over  it  in  flat-hot-  enough,  it  was  continu^  betw’een 
towed  vessels.  He  ordered  bis  ships  Bevern  and  Verrebroek,  as  far  as 
to  leave  Ghent ;  and  after  passing  Calloo,  where  it  opened  into  the 
Denderinonde  and  Kupelnionde,  to  Schelde.  Five  hundred  pioneers 
break  down  the  left  dyke  of  the  laboured  at  the  work  without  inter- 
tkhelde,  to  leave  Antwerp  on  the  mission,  and,  to  increase  their  acti- 
rigUt,  and  to  sail  over  the  inunda-  vity,  the  Prince  laid  his  hand  to  the 
tion  to  Borcht.  To  render  the  voy-  work  himself, — thus  imitating  the 
age  more  secure,  a  battery  was  erect-  example  of  two  noble  Romans,  Dru< 
ed  at  liorcht,  so  as  to  keep  the  ene-  sus  and  Corbulo,  who,  in  a  similai 
my  in  check.  Every  thing  succeed-  way,  had  connected  the  Rhine  willi 
ediotlMJ  wishes  of  the  Prince,  though  the  Zuydersee,  and  the  Maes  with 

not  without  a  smart  combat  with  the  the  Rhine. 

enemy's  fleet,  wbicli  had  been  sent  This  canal,  which  the  army,  ir 
out  to  intercept  their  passage.  After  honour  of  its  projector,  named  lh( 
breaking  down  some  other  dykes.  Canal  of  Parma,  was  14,000  pace 
4hev  reached  tlie  Spanish  Quarters  at  long,  and  of  a  depth  and  breadll 
Caiioo,  and  were  successfully  launch-  sufficient  to  bear  vessels  of  consider 
nl  ujHm  the  6clielde.  The  joy  of  able  burden.  It  furnished  the  ship 
the  army  on  their  arrival  was  still  from  Ghent,  not  only  with  a  more  se 
turllter  incretsetl,  when  they  learn-  cure,  but  also  a  much  shorter  pas 
ed  the  perils  they  had  esca|>cd  ;  for  sage  to  the  Spanish  quarters,  as  the 
aemrody  had  they  extricated  them-  were  no  longer  ob^ed  to  follow  ih 
selves  troni  the  enemy's  fleet,  when  exiensive  windings  of  the  Scheldt 
A  alivMig  reuiforcement  arrived  from  but  could  sail  at  once  from  Gher 
Aiitweiq>y  under  the  command  of  the  into  the  Moer,  and  from  thence  b 
orate  defender  of  Lillo,  Odets  Von  the  canal  at  Stecken,  and  across  tb 

inundation  to  Calloo.  As  the  pr( 
^'^**'*  the  span-  ductionsof  all  Flanders  were  to-l 

i^us  hMescan^,  he  took  possession  found  in  profuaioD  in  Ghent,  th 
CM  toe  dyke  which  tl^y  had  broken  canal  opesed  a  coroauoifiatioO'V 
through,  and  imnicdiatcly  erected  a  tween  the  Si^anish  camp  a®dl  tl 
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whole  province.  Abuiukncc  >\'a8 
pouret!  in  from  every  quarter,  so  that, 
during  the  course  of  the  siege,  no 
want  of  necessaries  or  luxuries  was 
again  experienced.  But  the  princi¬ 
pal  advantage  which  the  Prince  de- 
rivetl  from  this  work,  was  an  ample 
supply  of  those  flat-hottomed  vessels 
with  which  he  intended  to  complete 
the  erection  of  his  bridge. 

In  the  course  of  these  prepara timis 
the  winter  came  on,  which,  as  the 
Sclit'lde  was  frozen  over,  occasioned 
a  considerable  delay  in  the  building 
of  the  bridge.  The  Prince  had  con- 
tcn)plat(xl  with  anxiety  the  approach 
of  this  season  of  the  year  which 
might  prove  so  destructive  to  the 
work  he  bad  undertaken,  while  it 
would  afford  the  enemy  an  opportu¬ 
nity  so  much  the  more  favourable 
for  an  attack  upon  his  fortifications. 
Hut  the  caution  and  ability  of  his 
engineers  delivered  him  from  the 
first  danger,  and  the  inactivity  of 
the  enemy  from  the  second.  It  fre¬ 
quently  happened,  indeed,  that  with 
tne  rise  of  the  tide  large  shoals  of 
ice  were  caught  by  the  staccades, 
and  were  driven  with  violence  a- 
gainsC  the  timbers  of  the  bridge ;  but 
it  stood  firm  ;  and  the  wild  uproar  of 
the  elements  only  proved  the  solidity 
with  which  it  had  been  erected. 

In  the  meantime,  important  mo¬ 
ments  had  been  wasted  in  fruitless 
deliberations  on  Antwerp,  and  the 
general  security  had  been  lost  sight 
of  amidst  the  agitation  of  party 
fjuarrels.  The  government  of  the 

city  was  divided  among  too  many 
hands,  and  too  strongly  influencetl 
by  a  disorderly  populace,  to  allow 
any  one  to  consider  with  calinni'ss,  to 
decide  with  judgment,  or  to  execute 
with  firmness.  Besides  the  magis¬ 
tracy  itself,  in  which  the  Burgo¬ 
master  had  hut  a  single  vote,  there 
>yere  in  the  city  a  crowd  of  corpora¬ 
tions  to  which  the  external  and  in¬ 
ternal  defence,  the  management  of 
provisions,  the  fortifying  of  the  town, 
the  direction  of  the  navy  and  of 
commerce,  were  intrusted,  all  of  which 
were  only  to  be  managed  by  per¬ 
suasion.  By  means  of  this  crowd  of 
spetkem,  who  intruded  themselves 
at  pleasure  into  the  Council  of  the 
State,  and  carried^  by  meant  of  their 
outcriet  and  their  ’  numbers,  what 
they  could  not  obtain  hf  reason,  the 
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populace  aexjuired  a  dangerous  infiu* 
ence  o\*er  the  public  councils,  and  the 
natural  opposition  of  so  many  dis¬ 
cordant  interests  prevented  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  any  wholesome  measure.  A 
Government  so  weak  and  vacillating 
could  exercise  no  great  influence  over 
an  insolent  navy,  and  a  soldiery 
proud  of  their  own  strength  ;  anil 
hence  tlie  onlcrs  of  the  Hall  were 
imperfectly  obeyed,  and  the  decisive 
moment  more  than  once  allowed  to 
escape  by  the  negligence,  if  not  the 
cjH'n  mutiny,  of  the  troops  and  ma¬ 
riners. 

This  disagreement  as  to  the  means 
by  which  the  enemy  were  to  be  op¬ 
posed  would  not  have  been  by  any 
means  so  fatal  had  the  parties  been 
agreed  as  to  the  end.  But  on  this 
point  also  the  more  wealthy  citizens 
and  the  mass  of  the  population  were 
divided  ;  for  the  former,  who  had 
every  thing  to  apprehend  from  allow¬ 
ing  matters  to  be  carried  to  extremi¬ 
ties,  were  strongly  inclined  to  treat 
with  the  Prince  of  Parma.  This  in¬ 
clination  they  no  longer  attempted  to 
conceal  when  the  Fort  of  Liefkenhoek 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  serious  apprehensions  began  to 
be  entertained  as  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Schelde.  Some  came  at  once 
to  the  point,  and  refusing  to  be  par¬ 
takers  with  the  city  in  misfortune, 
though  they  had  been  sharers  in  its 
prosperity,  would  have  left  it  at  once 
to  its  fate.  Sixty  or  seventy  of  the 
remainder  of  this  class  presented  a 
j>etition  to  the  Council,  in  which 
they  expressed  their  wish  that  terms 

should  be  proposed  to  the  King.  No 
sooner,  however,  was  the  intelligence 
communicated  to  the  populace,  than 
their  indignation  broke  out  with 
such  vehemence,  that  nothing  but 
the  flning  and  imprisonment  of  the 
petitioners  could  appease  the  tumult ; 
and  tranquillity  was  only  fully  re¬ 
stored  by  the  publication  of  an  edict, 
imposing  the  punishment  of  ^  death 
on  all  who  either  publicly  or  private¬ 
ly  should  countenance  prop<ml§  Ibr 
peace. 

No  part  of  these  disturhancef  es¬ 
caped  the  notice  of  the  Prince  of 
Parma,  who  had  secret  eommuniea- 
tions  with  Antwerp,  as  well  as  the 
other  cities  of  Brabant  and  Plaaders, 
and  who  was  well  served  by  bis 
agents,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  taking 
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advantage  of  them.  Though  he  had 
already  made  considerable  progress 
in  his  preparations  for  the  complete 
blockade  of  the  city,  much  yet  re- 
roaineil  to  be  done,  and  a  single  un¬ 
fortunate  moment  might  destroy  the 
labour  of  many  months.  Without 
neglecting  his  warlike  preparations, 
therefore,  he  determined  to  try  seri¬ 
ously  whether  he  could  not  make 
himself  master  of  the  town  by  fair 
means.  In  November  of  this  year 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  (treat  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Antwerp,  in  which  he  used 
every  artifice  likely  to  induce  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  surrender  the  town,  or  to  in¬ 
crease  their  mutual  dissensions.  He 
treated  them  in  this  letter  as  misled 
men,  an<l  laid  the  whole  blame  of 
their  revolt  and  resistance  upon  the 
intriguing  spirit  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  from  whose  artifices  they 
had  lately  been  freed  by  the  just 
vengeance  of  Heaven.  It  was  now, 
lie  said,  in  their  j>ower  to  awake  from 
their  long  infatuation,  and  to  return 
to  their  allegiance  to  a  monarch 
tvho  was  anxious  to  be  reconciled  to 
them.  For  his  own  part,  he  would 
joyfully  be  the  instrument  of  recon¬ 
ciliation,  since  he  had  never  ceased 
to  love  a  land  in  which  he  was  born, 
and  where  he  had  passeil  the  hap¬ 
piest  days  of  his  youth.  He  urged 
them  immediately  to  send  to  him 
plcniiKUentiarics,  with  whom  he 
might  arrange  conditions  of  peace, 
and  gave  them  reason  to  expect  the 
most  favourable  terms  if  they  sub- 
initteil  in  time,  while  be  threatened 
them  with  the  severest  punishments 
if  they  obstinately  continued  to  push 
matters  to  extremity. 

This  letter,  in  which  they  recog¬ 
nised  with  pleasure  a  language  very 
different  from  that  which  the  Duke 
of  Alba  had  held  ten  years  before  in 
similar  circumstances,  was  answered 
bj  the  inhabitants  in  a  tone  of  dig¬ 
nity  and  decision.  While  they  did 
ample  justice  to  the  personal  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Prince,  and  acknow¬ 
ledged,  with  gratitude,  his  kind  in¬ 
clination  towards  them,  they  lament¬ 
ed  the  hardship  of  circumstances 
which  placed  it  beyond  his  power  to 
do  jotttce  to  his  feelings.  They  would 
with  pleasure  have  placed  their  fate 
in  his  hands,  had  he  been  the  master 
of  his  own  actions,  instead  of  being 
the  instnnnem  of  another’s  will. 


and  the  defender  of  a  cause  which 
his  better  judgment  and  his  private 
feelings  must  condemn.  They  knew 
but  too  well  the  unchanging  coun¬ 
sels  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the 
vow  which  he  had  made  to  the  Pope ; 
on  this  side  they  had  nothing  lo 
hope.  They  defended,  with  a  noble 
warmth,  the  memory  of  the  Prince 
of  (Grange,  their  benefactor  and  de¬ 
liverer,  while  they  detailed  the  true 
causes  which  had  produced  this  un¬ 
fortunate  war,  and  se])arate(l  the 
provinces  from  the  Spanish  crown. 
They  did  not  disguise,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  had  hopes  of  finding 
another  and  a  milder  master  in  the 
King  of  France  ;  and  this  consider¬ 
ation  alone  was  sufficient  to  deter¬ 
mine  them  against  the  proposals  of 
Philip,  since  they  could  enter  into 
no  treaty  with  him,  without  being 
guilty  of  the  basest  inconstancy  and 
ingratitude. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  despon¬ 
dency  produced  by  a  series  of  cala¬ 
mities,  the  United  Provinces  had 
indeed  come  to  the  resolution  of 
placing  themselves  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  sovereignty  of  France,  and 
of  preserving  their  existence  and 
their  ancient  privileges,  by  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  their  independence.  With  this 
view,  an  embassy  had  some  time  be¬ 
fore  been  despatched  to  Paris ;  and 
it  was  the  prospect  of  this  powerful 
assistance  which  principally  support¬ 
ed  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Antwerp.  Henry  the  III.,  King  of 
France,  was  personally  inclined  to 
yield  to  their  wishes  ;  but  the  trou¬ 
bles  which  the  activity  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  promoted  in  his  doniinions 
obliged  him  at  last,  against  his  wish, 
to  abandon  the  project.  The  Pro¬ 
vinces  then  turned  for  assistance  to 
Elizabeth  of  England,  who  actually 
sent  them  supplies,  though  they  came 
too  late  to  save  Antwerp.  While  the 
citizens  were  awaiting  the  issue  of 
these  negotiations,  and  looking 
around  and  abroad  for  assistance, 
they  were  unfortunately  neglecting 
the  nearest  and  most  natural  means 
of  deliverance,  and  the  whole  winter 
was  lost,  while  the  enemy  were 
enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  it  with 
the  fullest  effect,  in  consequence  of 
their  indecision  and  inactivity. 

St.  Aldegonde,  the  Burgomaster 
of  .Antwerp,  had,  indeed,  repeatedly 
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ur‘^e<l  the  fleet  of  Zealand  to  attack  twenty  broad,  were  fastened  to  each 
tlie  enemy’s  works,  while  the  expe-  other  at  the  Irow'  and  the  stern  by 
diiion  was  to  be  siipimrted  from  Ant-  strong  cables  and  iron  chains,  but  in 
werp  o.’i  the  other  side.  The  long  such  a  manner  as  to  stand  about 
and  frequently  stormy  nights  of  win-  twenty  feet  separate  from  each  other, 
ter  favoured  this  attempt ;  and  if  a  and  to  leave  a  free  passage  for  the 
sally  were  at  the  same  time  made  by  stream.  Each  vessel  was  also  se- 
tlie  garrison  of  Lillo,  it  seemed  cured  by  two  anchors,  placed  both 
scarcely  possible  for  the  enemy  to  up  and  down  the  river,  the  cables  of 
resist  this  triple  attack.  Hut,  un-  which  could  be  loosed  or  tightened 
forinnately,  dissentions  existed  be-  as  the  tide  rose  or  fell.  Upon  the 
tween  the  leaders  of  the  Fleet,  Wil-  shijis  large  beams  were  laid,  which 
helm  Von  IJlois,  Von  Tresslung,  and  reached  from  one  to  the  other  ;  and 
the  Admiralty  of  Zealand,  and  the  being  covered  with  planks,  formed  a 
result  was,  that  the  equipment  of  regular  road  like  that  along  the  stac- 
the  fleet  was  most  unaccountably  cades,  protected  by  u  balustrade, 
delayed.  'I'o  quicken  their  prepara-  This  bridge  of  vessels,  of  which  tlie 
tions,  Teligny  resolved  to  go  in  per-  staccades  formed  the  continuation, 
son  to  Middleburg,  where  the  States  extended  (including  these)  to  the 
of  Zealand  were  assembled  ;  but  as  length  of  ^400  paces.  So  admirably, 
the  enemy  wxre  in  possession  of  all  too,  was  this  tremendous  machine 
the  passes,  the  attempt  cost  him  his  constructed,  and  so  abundantly  pro¬ 
freedom,  and  the  Republic  lost  in  vided  with  the  materials  of  destruc- 
him  its  bravest  defender.  In  the  tion,  that  it  seemed  almost  capable 
meantime,  however,  there  was  no  of  defending  itself  like  a  living  being, 
want  of  trading-vessels,  which,  un-  of  obeying  the  Word  of  command, 
der  cover  of  the  night,  and  favoured  and  scattering  death  among  all  who 
by  the  rising  tide,  passed  through  should  approach  it.  Resides  the 
the  opening  of  the  bridge  in  spite  of  two  forts  of  Santa  Maria  and  St. 
the  enemy’s  fire,  threw  provisions  Philip  on  each  bank  of  the  river,  and 
into  the  town,  and  retired  with  the  the  wooden  batteries  on  the  bridge 
ebb  of  the  tide.  But  as  many  of  itself,  which  were  filled  with  soldiers, 
tliese  vessels  fell  into  the  hands  of  and  mounted  with  cannon  on  every 
the  enemy,  the  Council  gave  orders  side,  each  of  tlie  thirty-two  vessels 
that  in  future  vessels  should  not  at-  was  manned  with  thirty  soldiers  and 
tempt  the  passageunlessthey  amount-  four  sailors,  and  presented  the  aspect 
ed  to  a  particular  number  ;  and  the  of  the  cannon’s  mouth  to  the  enemy 
result  unfortunately  was,  that  almost  whether  he  sailed  upwards  from 
all  remained  behind,  because  the  Zealandor  downwards  from  Antwerp, 
stipulated  number  could  not  at  one  It  was  defended  on  the  whole  by 
time  be  collected.  Some  attempts  ninety-seven  cannon,  some  placed 
were  also  made  by  the  garrison  of  above,  and  some  under  the  bridge, 
.Vniwerp  on  the  Spanish  ships  with  and  by  more  than  1500  men,  distri- 
tolcrable  success  ;  some  vessels  were  buted  partly  among  the  batteries, 
taken,  others  sunk,  and  it  was  pro-  and  partly  among  the  ships,  who,  if 
posed  to  attempt  an  experiment  on  necessary,  could  direct  a  tremendous 
a  greater  scale.  But  anxiously  as  fire  against  the  enemy.  Still,  how- 
St.  Mdegonde  laboured  to  effect  this  ever,  the  Prince  was  not  satisfied 
projnet,  he  could  not  procure  a  sin-  that  his  work  was  secured  by  these 
gle  sailor  to  man  his  vessel.  precautions  against  every  accident. 

Amidst  these  delays,  the  winter  It  was  to  l)e  expected  that  the  enemy 

passed  over ;  and  scarcely  had  the  would  leave  nothing  undone  to  de¬ 
ice  disappeared,  when  the  besiegers  stroy,  by  the  power  of  their  engines, 
resumed,  with  the  utmost  earnest-  the  central  and  weaker  part  of  the 
ness,  the  erection  of  the  bridae  of  bridge,  and  to  ward  off  tliis  danger 
vessels.  The  opening'  of  six  nun-  he  erected  along  the  bridge,  and  at 
dred  paces,  which  still  remained  be-  some  distance  from  it,  another  exten- 
tween  the  two  staccades,  was  to  be  sive  work,  in  order  to  dissipate  and 

filleil  up  in  the  following  manner  weaken  the  assaults  whic^  might  be 

iwo-and- thirty  fiaUbottomed  ves-  directed  against  the  bridge  itself.  It 
*els,  each  sixty-six^  feet  long,  and  consisted  of  thirty-three  vessels  of 


Music  !  there  is  more  virtue  in  thy  charms 
Than  even  that  most  heavenly  voice  of  thine 
Betokeneth, — nohler  far  is  thy  design 
Than  but  to  soothe  the  ear  ;  the  stains,  the  banrs^ 
Our  souls  have  taken  in  their  earthly  trial, 

Tis  thine  to  bind  up,  or  to  wash  away ; 

And,  when  Adversity  her  blackest  phial 

Would  pour  on  us,  awhile  her  hand  to  stay,— 
Snaring  the  vulture  ere  it  reach  its  prey : 

And  at  those  blessed  moments,  when  we  deem 
Our  hearts  are  fill’d  by  thee  with  joy  alone. 

Virtue  descends  on  their  melodious  dream, 

A  nd,  by  the  mere  force  of  each  roagie  tone, 

Builds  there,  Amjdiiou  like,  her  city  and  her  throne^ 
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an  tPISTLE  OF  ADMONITION  ON  THE  EDITORIAL  FUNCTION. 
crother  editor, 

1  have  no  hesitation  in  addressing  pletely  does  the  torrent  of  rcniiniscen- 
vou  by  tliat  familiar  title  of  endear-*  ces  overwhelm  every  green  and  lucid 
iiient ;  for  though  1  have  long,  long  spot  of  my  brain,  that  1  could  sooner 
fallen  from  the  high  estate  1  once  find  a  pin  in  the  cock-pit  of  the 
held,  yet  so  deeply  do  1  venerate  Royal  George,  than  select  any  iiidi- 
that  more  than  regal  throne — an  edi-  vidual  instance  of  the  thousand  per- 
torial  chair — that  1  esteem  him  who  plexities  whose  memory  hath  thus 
ona'  filled  it,  whatever  were  the  cir-  inufHed  my  mind  in  mysiification. 
cuinsunces of  his  abdication,  as  hav-  However,  since  the  mountain  will 
ing  a  riglit,  equally  divine  with  that  not  come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet 
of  any  other  ex-potentate,  to  retain  shall  go  to  the  mountain.  Since  my 
at  least  all  the  dignity  that  can  re-  troubles  will  huddle  so  back  upon 
side  in  a  name.  And,  moreover,  I  one  another,  skulking  darkly  in  the 
intend  the  form  of  my  initial  greet-  mazy  cells  of  memory,  1  must  make 
ing  to  prepare  you  for  hearkening  to  a  rush  in  mediae  res,  and  drag  some 
the  voice  of  a  licensed  instructor — of  of  the  scurvy  rogues  to  light.  And 

an  elder  soldier”  in  the  field  of  first  and  foremost  in  the  rank  staiul 
literature,  and,  by  consequence,  **  ab-  the  kiud  contributions  of  friends, 
ler  than  yourself  to  make  condi-  “  Heaven  preserve  me  from  my 
tions,”  to  inform  you  of  the  perils  friends,”  was  said  of  old,  **  and 
that  beset  you,  and  of  the  likeliest  leave  me  to  take  care  against  my 
methods  to  avoid  them,  and  there-  enemies!”  Exactly  so,  say  1.  The 
after  to  point  out  the  route  most  namby-pamby  love-rhymes  of  an  un- 
eligible  in  making  your  future  ad-  known  sentimentalist  one  may  quiet- 
vances.  Alas !  brother,  alas !  all  the  ly  drop  into  the  fire,  and,  in  the 
subtlest  military  manoeuvres  that  next  notice  to  correspondents,  an- 
ever  were  contrived  by  the  most  nounce  as  **  forthcoming,  should  the 
Odyssean  of  heroes — or,  as  the  poet  author  think  it  worth  while  to  apply 
would  say,  murderers  of  viillions —  at  our  publishers but,  oh  !  the 
would  shrink  into  the  shallowness  of  unpoetical  poetasters  of  our  own  kith 
a  maiden's  /  We when  compa-  and  kin,  of  our  own  little  circle  of 
red  with  the  bottomless  profundities  importance,  are,  alas !  not  so  easily 
of  artifice  into  which  the  lofty  soul  got  rid  of.  If  we  cut  them  up,  or 
of  an  editor  must  plunge.  He  is  cut  up  their  papers  into  pipe-light- 
worse  off  than  the  painter  who  tried  ers,  they  straightway  cut  us  and  our 
to  please  everybody ;  for  is  not  the  periodical.  We  are  known  and  re- 
jmblic  everybody  }  And  has  he  not,  cognised  as  the  oi>pressors  of  strug- 
in  addition  to  the  task  of  amusing  gling  genius;  and,  what  is  the  worst 
this  everybody,  that  of  keeping  in  thorn  in  the  side  of  our  accusers,  we 
good  humour,  or  at  least  in  patience,  are  determined  encouragers  of  other 
the  swarm  of  “  somebodies”  who  as-  merit  than  theirs.  The  rancour  of* 
sist  him,  or  who  have  done  so,  or  disappointed  authors  is  proverbial ; 
who  would  fain  do  so,  or  who  claim  of  poets  particularly  so, — witness  the 
the  credit  of  having  done  or  of  doing  old  satirist's  vaium  irritahile  genu*  ; 
80?  By  all  the  learned  ancients  but  deepest  and  deadliest  of  all  is  the 
whom  fame  keeps  ever  young,  and  vengeance  of  an  offended  friend, 
by  all  the  ignorant  moderns  whom  Think  then  how  inexpressibly  xvorse 
no  Dunciad  could  make  old,  1  pro-  than  any  one  of  these  must  be  the 
tost  my  sad  soul  is  so  overburdened  enmity  of. those  who  are  at  once 
with  the  melancholy  reflections  that  downright  authors,  would-be  poets, 
fall  on  me  as  1  write,  that  my  pen  and  quondam  friends.  Think  what 
hurries  on  unrestrainably  and  un-  a  swarm  of  pining  Petrarchs,  of 
guidedly,  as  a  deer  scours  the  plain  senseless  and  unsentimental  Sapphos, 
with  an  arrow  in  his  side,  or  as  my  an  editor  must  bring  about  his  ears  ! 
grand-dad  stumps  bumpingly  along  **  Oh  I  my  dear  Mr  Gathergoose  !” 
the  flag-stones  when  a  peg-top  hath  said  a  Parnassian  acquaintance  of 
pounced  on  his  gouty  toe.  .  ^  com-  mine,  the  very  moment  1  acquainted 
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liiiD  with  luy  appointment  to  the 
—  Magazine,  “  1  am  quite  happy 
to  have  it  in  my  power  to  serve  you. 

In  my  iUle  hours,  which,  you  know, 
my  ilear  G.,  are  not  many,  1  occa¬ 
sionally  Airt  with  the  Muse;  and, 
though  I  say  it,  I  have  not  found 

her - ”  Fie,”  said  I,  “  my  dear 

fellow,  you  must  not  kiss  and  tell. 
Pray,  in  common  gallantry,  let  your 
successes  be  a  secret  to  the  uninter- 
esleti.” 

“  Ay,  very  good,  that’s  very  good, 
my  dear  witty  Gathergoosc.  Hut 
you  have  some  verses, — though 

you  hardly  deserve  them,  for  your 
impudence.  Yes,  it  was  very  good  ! 
excellent!”  said  he,  laughing  about 
lis  pleasantly  as  Sir  Fretful ;  “  you 
shall  have  o.  jew  stanzas  ;  and.  Lord 
bless  me !  how  particularly  fortu¬ 
nate,  I  have  a  copy  in  my  pocket !” 

1  shall  never  forget  them  ;  but, 
for  the  life  of  me,  my  worthy  brother, 

1  cannot  take  heart  enough  to  set 
them  down.  1  abominate  the  **  mor¬ 
bid  anatomy.”  It  was  clear  to  me 
that  1  could  not  object  to  a  single 
line,  without  calling  the  bard  a  fool 
in  toto  ;  for  the  production  was  pen¬ 
ned  in  the  most  equably  nonsensical 
strain  that  it  ever  was  my  fate  to  be 
bored  with.  “Well,”  thought  I,  “ an 
editorship  is  certainly  no  sinecure.” 
Hut  the  stuff  was  beyond  all  bearing. 
False  kindliness,  however,  made  me 
promise  an  insertion.  1  broke  my 
promise,  and  drew  on  myself,  half 
deservedly,  the  resentment  of  the 
bard  and  his  whole  family.  Hut  this 
disaster  was  but  a  prologue,  and  did 
but  “  forerun,”  as  poor  Butler  says, 
**  a  greater  action  to  be  done.”  Miss 
Sylvia  Woodward  sent  me  a  bundle 
of  what  she  called  “  Green  Leaves.” 
The  things  had  not  a  particle  of  Are 
in  them,  yet  they  burnt,  1  fouml, 
like  touchwood,  when  impregnated 
with  the  caloric  of  my  parlour-grate. 
Poor  Sylvia!  that  conAagration  was 
cold  water  to  her  hopes  of  immorta¬ 
lity,  and  to  my  hopes  of  Aer»  But 
the  temptatimi  to  my  sacrilege  was 
raally  whst  Puff  would  call  “  too 
inneh 

Fr4UenetfJUd,  and  Patience  sirh'd  Jhre- 
wetL 

Another  obliging  assistant  of  mine, 
in  arranging  matter  for  my  maiden 
Number,  wai  a  gentleman  of  hack- 
nifd  eelebrily  in  the  “  writing  line,” 


who  kindly  profFerei!  me  a  supply  of 
two  sheetfuls  per  month,  original; 
and  also  a  review  of  some  half-do¬ 
zen  books  to  begin  with,  in  earnest 
of  his  average  number  of  a  score, 
which  he  conceived  would  be  as  few 
as  he  could  very  well  propose,  con¬ 
sidering,  no  doubt,  that  it  was  im- 
ossible  to  And  a  critic  worthy  to  he 
is  colleague,  or  to  share  the  toils 
aud  spoils  of  cutting  up  and  puffing 
for  my  Monthly.  Hut  this  accom¬ 
modating  Atlas,  or  rather  Hercules, 
who  was  for  voluntarily  taking  a 
world  upon  his  shoulders,  gave  me 
far  less  trouble  with  his  liumiliating 
importunity  than  did  my  worthy  old 

friend  Mrs - ,  with  her  digni- 

Aod  and  retiring  benevolence.  I  had 
known  her  for  a  long  titne,  as  the 
mother  of  as  ugly  and  sluttish  a 
young  imp  as  ever  profaned  the  fairy 
title  of  “  girl.”  But  lo  !  and  behold ! 
this  girl,  this  Wilhelmina,  was  an 
authoress  !  and  all  the  time  she  had 
omitted  to  curl  her  hair  with  the 
works  of  other  novelists,  she  had 
been  writing  a  novel  herself !  This 
masterpiece  of  precocity,  it  was  re¬ 
motely  hinted  to  me,  was  not  unat¬ 
tainable,  not  totally  out  of  my  reach, 
if  1  should  particularly  need  some¬ 
thing  particularly  good.  When  the 
hint  burst  out  into  a  proposal,  I  mo¬ 
destly  declined  it.  “  To  bury  such 
wit,  such  exquisite  sentiment,  be¬ 
neath  the  rubbish  of  a  Magazine !” 
No ;  it  absolutely  was  out  of  the 
question.  They  urged  —  both  the 
mamma  and  the  miracle — that  it 
would  All  but  twenty  sheets,  and 
that  thus,  at  the  moderate  rate  of 
two  sheets  a- month,  the  little  tale 
would  be  brought  to  a  close  within 
the  year.  I  Battered,  I  protested,  I 
declared,  I  denied;  and,  moreover,  bit 
my  Angers  in  vain.  My  only  chance 
was,  in  offering  to  look  through  the 
MS.  which  I  was  sure  of  not  doing 
for  a  good  year  or  two  ;  and,  perhaps, 
before  the  family  grew  outrageou'S, 
they  or  !  might  be — Heaven  knows 
where.  One  night,  to  relieve  myself 
from  the  spleen,  I  opened  this  novel 
at  a  jwrt  which  1  judged  to  be,  at 
least  in  the  writer’s  eye,  the  most 
psthetie  ;  and  as  I  had  expected,  the 
blue  devils  vanished,  and  left  roe  in 
a  grin,  as  immovable  as  that  of  m^ 
own  braaa-knoeker.  I‘  thought  ! 
noTcr  should  have  shut  luy  mouth 
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•gain,  anJ,  indeed,  when  I  reraem-  next  you  touched  a  pen  to  write"* 
bcTt'ii  the  story  of  that  Professor  who*  to  correspondents  ;  your  liinnble  ser- 
iiever  could  yawn  without  disloca-^  vant  and  ex-editorial  brother  would 
ting  his  jaw,  1  half  anticipated  being  stew  and  fret  himself  to  fritters,  with 
brouglit  to  some  such  deplorably  the  recollection  of  his  ancient  roast- 
laughable  condition,  as  the  West-  ings ;  and  your  sympathetic  readers 
India  lady  in  the  caricature,  who  would  fall  asleep.  1  hear,  Sir,  that 
cries.  Quasbeeba  !  come  and  put  my  you  are  a  young  man,  i.  e,  on  the 
head  back  in  at  the  window  !  Then  right  side  of  sixty  ;  a  young  author, 
there  were  heaps  of  still-born  books  to  wit,  having  produced  something 
flung  in  on  me  morning  after  morn-  under  fifty  folios  ;  a  voune  poet, 
ing, — 1  suppose  that  1  might  have  being  guiltless  of  more  than  a  doxen 
ihe  honour  of  writing  their  epitaphs,  epics  ;  and,  as  1  mentioned  before, 
till  1  was  little  better  off  than  the  a  most  innocently  juvenile  editor, 
bagpiper  in  the  dead-cart  at  the  seeing  you  have  not  been  the  oracle 
plague  of  London.  of  monthly  literature  for  much  more 

but  should  1  detail  to  you,  my  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Argal, 
right- worthy  brother,  all  the  rest  of  1  say,  beware  !  or  rather  with  Ham- 
the  insect  vexations  that  buzzed  let’s  ghost,  1  say,  **  Adieu  !  adieu ! 
about  me  at  my  instalment,  your  remember  me." 
lion-heart  would  tremble  itself  to  1  am  yours,  as  I  formerly  was 

shivers, — your  goose- quill  would  po*  the  public’s, 

sitively  fly  from  your  band,  when  Gab.  Gatherooose, 


*  By  F.  Waylsnd,  junior,  Psstor  of  the  first  Baptist  Church  to  Boston.  WIHin 
Rrrommendatory  Prefaca,  by  Ralph  Wardlaw,  IX  D.  Glasgow.  Bdinbntgh,'*  lB9i. 
iHiao.  pjv  ds.  *  lO  *  ■  » 
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ii-hich  has  for  the  last  ten  years  pre- 
vaileO  orer  the  greatest  or  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  earth,  has  en¬ 
gendered  in  its  informing  soul  an 
amating  variety  of  monstrous  and 
inordinate  fancies.  The  relaxation 
of  man’s  muscular  strength,  in  those 
weak-piping  times  of  peace,  has  gra¬ 
dually  sunk  him  into  a  nervous  and 
febrile  state  of  irritability,  which 
makes  him  liable  to  a  thousand  wild 
hallucinations.  The  wildest  of  all 
these  is  infidelity,  scepticism,  deism, 
atheism, — no  matter  for  its  name. 
Its  nature  is  an  independence  of  all 
super-human  jwwer,  and  its  first  ef¬ 
fect  is  the  weakening  of  all  lawful 
human  authority.  In  England,  or 
rather  in  Britain,  has  this  idol  been 
most  bowed  to.  That  very  expres¬ 
sion  reminds  us  how  vainly  man  en¬ 
deavours  to  disengage  himself  from 
the  grasp  of  supernatural  strength. 
No  sooner  does  he  fly  from  the  fos¬ 
tering  arms  of  his  childhood’s  God, 
than  he  throws  his  raving  manhood, 
or  his  cre«lulous  dotage,  into  the 
clutches  of  the  rebel  angel.  The  soul 
knows  well  that  it  has  no  meet  dwel¬ 
ling  here,  and  takes  instinctively 
the  place  it  may  best  claim,  whether 
above  or  beneath  this  middle  sphere 
whicli  the  flesh  inhabits.  Never  did 
men  speak,  write,  or  think,  on  sacred 
subjects,  with  such  daring  freedom 
as  now  ;  and  never  were  the  effects 
of  an  unregvilated  liberty  of  discus¬ 
sion  so  alarmingly  and  obviously  ap¬ 
parent.  Hut  this  ebullition  of  inde¬ 
pendence  has  not  occurred  without 
consi<lcrable  preparation.  The  vol¬ 
cano  was  heard  to  roar,  like  the  lion 
in  his  dream,  before  it  burst  forth 
into  fire  and  destroying.  The  French 
Hevolution  was  a  dreadful  note  of 
omen,  a  rushing  wind  issuing  from 
the  oracular  cliamber,  whence  the 
more  awful  voice  of  the  future  was 
about  to  come  forth.  Happily  for 
human  nature,  the  wondrous  tale  of 
universal  and  perfect  freedom  has 
since  been  uken  up  by  other  coun¬ 
tries  with  greater  temperateness. 
Naples,  Spain,  and  Greece,  have  anc- 
cesaively  astonished  all  Europe  with 
their  struggles ;  and  these,  however 
ineffectual,  may  be  looked  on  at  fa¬ 
vourable  symptoms  in  the  midst  of 
that  morbid  sluggishness,  and  even 
torpor,  to  which  Slavery  has  long 
condemned  her  unresisting  victims. 
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These  symptoms  are  to  be  regarde<l 
with  a  hope  of  their  increase  and 
continuance  until  the  primary  dis¬ 
ease  shall  be  removed,  but  with  a 
dread  of  their  outlasting  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  them.  Medicines  are  good 
in  sickness,  but  to  health  they  are 
poison.  1-iet  the  mark  be  still  aimed 
at,  but  never  overshot,  lest  injury  be 
done  that  we  know  not  of.  What 
the  greatest  of  our  dramatists  has 
observed  of  ambition,  may  be  equal¬ 
ly  well  applied  to  liberty,  which  too 
often  “  o’erleaps  itself,  and  falls 
o’  the  other  side.” 

The  present  existence  of  that  daii- 
gerous  crisis  at  which  the  unenslaved 
spirit  of  the  most  enlightened  part  of 
mankind  is  in  danger  of  precipita¬ 
ting  itself  into  another  kind  of  thral¬ 
dom,  one  less  galling,  but  more 
dreadful,  than  that  which  it  has 
escaped, — the  labour  of  those  who 
devote  their  lives,  their  time,  their 
talents,  and  their  fortune,  to  the  up¬ 
holding  of  doctrines  on  which  Time 
has  leant  his  hallowing  but  heavy 
hand, — of  those  whose  highest  hope 
is  to  screen  their  ancient  altars  from 
the  profaning  touch  of  iniiovaiion, 
and  thereby  to  preserve  and  propa¬ 
gate  in  all  hearts  that  love  of  virtue 
which  is  the  most  acceptable  of 
peacc-ofterings, — the  labour  of  those 
truly  good  and  disinterested  men  is 
rendered  especially  difficult.  H  e 
are  not  speaking  of  Sectarians  in 
the  commission  of  one  or  the  other 
church,  nor  of  moralists  whose  phi¬ 
lanthropy  has  one  or  the  other 
theory  for  its  basis  ;  it  is  of  the  re¬ 
ligious,  the  philosophical,  and  the 
charitable  well-doers  of  all  castes 
and  persuasions  that  we  speak.  If 
there  be  a  sincere  and  well-meaning 
Mahometan,  who,  having  observed 
the  fearful  progress  of  vice  and  irre- 
ligion  in  these  times,  has  set  forth, 
armed  with  the  volume  which  from 
his  birth  he  has  been  taught  to  re¬ 
vere, — has  set  forth  to  call  others 
into  what  he  deems  the  way  of  sal¬ 
vation, — it  is  of  that  man,  as  well  as 
of  the  devoutest  Christian  Mission¬ 
ary,  that  we  now  are  about  to  speak 
in  praise  and  encouragement.  How¬ 
ever,  in  appealing  to  readers  who  are 
of  our  own  general  persuasion,  we 
need  not  apologize  for  confining  our 
expressions — though  not  our  regards 
— to  ihaf  particular  body  of  men 
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whose  apostolic  duties  are  so  per¬ 
spicuously  and  elegantly  defined  by 
Mr  VVayland  himself,  one  of  their 
most  indefatigable  members. 

To  the  attempt  at  uniting  all  man¬ 
kind  under  the  banner  of  our  faith, 
religion  affords  no  ground  of  objec¬ 
tion  whatever.  But  there  are  moral 
arguments  advanced  against  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  system, — arguments  founded 
upon  a  fear  and  distrust  of  change, 
though  intended  to  be  from  bad  to 
good,  and  upon  a  doubt  of  the  real 
worth  and  happiness  of  life  being 
dependant  upon  any  peculiar  notions 
as  to  the  life  hereafter.  It  is  urged, 
that,  in  the  transition  from  antique 
superstitions  to  the  true  creed,  weak 
minds  are  more  weakened  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  operation,  than 
strengthened  or  purified  by  its  effect. 
“  The  time  is  out  of  joint.**  This 
is  owned  :  but  the  doubt  is,  whether 
the  dislocation  be  reducible  without 
danger?  We  reply,  that  there  is 
danger  in  every  such  operation ;  but 
that  we  cannot  think  the  world  so 
irrecoverably  lost,  as  to  be  not  worth 
a  helping  hand.  Yet  this  part  of  the 
subject,  namely,  the  indispensable, 
necessity,  or  consummate  expedien¬ 
cy,  of  religious  conversion, — for  to 
this  question  the  preceding  remarks 
all  tend, — is  a  point  for  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  profounder  theologians  than 
we  profess  to  be.  It  remains,  then, 
for  us  only  to  remind  our  Christian 
readers,  that  the  question  we  have 
now  stated  is  the  great  and  sole 
question  on  which  the  moralists 
lound  their  hostility  towards  prose- 
Ivtism.  We  know  to  whom  w'e  ad¬ 
dress  ourselves  ;  and,  accordingly, 
wc  know  their  reception  of  our  ad¬ 
dress.  Politicians,  as  in  every  thing, 
have  liere,  too,  a  notion  which  no 
reasoning  can  induce  them  to  re¬ 
linquish.  They  exclaim  against  the 
Missionary  system  in  the  West,  for 
fear  of  its  teaching  our  sable  brethren 
that  they  are  men  like  their  masters. 
They  deprecate  it  in  the  East,  as 
tending,  by  its  vivid  illumination  of 
the  human  intellect,  to  arouse  the 
tiative  Indians  from  that  sleep  of 
submission  into  which  nothing  but 
their  debasing  superstitions  could 
ever  have  sunk  them.  No  doubt, 
much  prudence  is  to  be  exerted  in 
ttnbinding  the  wills  of  a  long-enslav¬ 
ed  people ;  but,  that  their  chains 
vor.  xviii. 


ought  to  be  broken,  and  by  ui,  too, 
before  they  fall  off  of  themselves,  or 
are  wrenched  off  by  their  wearers,  is 
what  wc  should  think  no  honest  or 
rational  man  would  ever  dispute. 
So  long  as  any  part  of  the  inhabited 
world  is  in  bondage,  the  free  have 
no  security  in  their  freedom.  In¬ 
deed,  we  find  that  even  among  those 
who  are  all  comparatively  freemen, 
there  is  neither  peace  nor  safety 
whilst  one  enjoys  more  advantages 
than  another.  Perfect  equality  is, 
however,  a  chimera,  an  eighth 
Pleiad  ;  it  is  the  universal  elixir, — 
the  philosopher's  stone, — the  perpe¬ 
tual  motion  ;  it  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  Utopia,  and  only  during  the  Mil¬ 
lennium.  But  since  we  perceive,  as 
who  does  not  ?  that  it  is  towards  that 
nonentity  all  mankind  are  hastening, 
however  barred  and  thrown  back  in 
their  progress,  the  aim  of  the  judi¬ 
ciously  philanthropic  is  clear.  He 
must  humour  the  popular  iuclination 
in  this  rcs{>ect;  he  must  encourage 
them  wdtli  a  sight  of  the  promised 
land,  though  it  be  not  in  bis  power 
to  conduct  them  there.  Inequality 
may,  in  one  sense,  be  held  as  the 
great  punishment  of  man's  first  de¬ 
linquency  ;  for,  whilst  all  living  were 
equal  in  power  and  happiness,  no  sin 
had  footing  upon  earth.  It  seems, 
alas !  too  improbable,  that  our  form¬ 
er  state  of  perfection  is  gone  for 
ever ;  but  though  out  of  possession, 
and  perhaps  out  of  sight,  let  it  not 
ever  be  out  of  mind.  We  ought 
to  break  our  eye-strings, — crack 
them, — but  to  look  for  it."  Yet  "the 
pilgrims  of  the  faitli,  which  most 
furthers  our  advancement  towards 
that  most  desirable  end,  are  decried 
or  neglected,  persecuted  or  disho¬ 
noured. 

The  limits  of  our  Essay  will  not 
admit  of  our  entering  nunutcly  upon 
the  sulgect  of  those  pure  and  vir¬ 
tuous  motives  which  make  the  sin¬ 
cere  conversiooist  both  amiable  and 
respectable,  whatever  be  the  result 
of  bis  exertions,  and  almost  what¬ 
ever  be  their  intrinsic  tendency.  We 
must  pass  on  to  comment  u^n  the 
little  hook  before  oa^— a  boolc  com¬ 
prehending  a  greater  range  of  argu¬ 
ment,  and  exhibiting  more  judg¬ 
ment,  more  seal,  and  more  eloquence, 
than  any  other  we  luve  met  with  on 
the  subject*  Mr  Wardlaw's  Ulus- 
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tration  of  Sublimity,  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  elevating  his  readers, 
or  rather  his  hearers, — for  the  dis¬ 
course  was  first  made  public  vivA 
voce, — to  a  level  with  the  loftiness  of 
his  theme,  is  singularly  picturesque 
and  striking.  “  Although,*'  says 
he,  “  philosophers  alone  have  writ¬ 
ten  about  this  emotion,  they  are  far 
from  being  the  only  men  who  have 
felt  it.  The  untutored  peasant, 
when  he  has  seen  the  autumnal  tem¬ 
pest  collecting  between  the  hills, 
and,  as  it  advanced,  enveloping  in 
misty  obscurity  village  and  hamlet, 
forest  and  meadow,  has  tasted  the 
sublime  in  all  its  reality  ;  and  while 
the  thunder  has  rolled  and  the  light¬ 
ning  Hashed  around  him,  has  exult¬ 
ed  in  the  view  of  Nature  moving 
forth  in  her  majesty.  The  untaught 
sailor-boy,  listlessly  hearkening  to 
the  idle  ripple  of  the  midnight  wave, 
when  on  a  sudden  he  has  thought 
upon  the  unfathomable  abyss  be¬ 
neath  him,  and  the  wide  waste  of 
waters  around  him,  has  enjoyed  to 
the  full  the  emotion  of  sublimity, 
whilst  his  inmost  soul  has  trembled 
at  the  vastness  of  its  own  concep¬ 
tions.”  The  author  then  proceeds 
to  cite  the  story  of  Leonidas  and  his 
three  hundred,  as  an  instance  of  the 
moral'sublime.  He  then  continues, 
— “  Nor  is  it  in  the  field  of  patriot¬ 
ism  alone  that  deeds  have  been 
achieved,  to  which  history  has 
awarded  the  palm  of  moral  sublimi¬ 
ty.  There  have  lived  men,  in  whom 
toe  name  of  patriot  has  been  merged 
in  that  of  philanthropist ;  who,  look¬ 
ing  with  an  eye  of  compassion  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  have  put  forth 
their  calm  might  to  wipe  off  one  blot 
from  the  stained  escutcheon  of  hu¬ 
man  nature, — to  strike  off  one  form 
of  snffering  from  the  catalogue  of 
human  woe.  Such  a  man  was 
HOWARD.  8urve3ring  our  world 
like  a  spirit  of  the  blessed,  he  be¬ 
held  the  misery  of  the  captive,  he 
heard  the  groaning  of  the  prisoner. 
Hii  determination  was  fixed.  He 
resolved,  single-handed,  to  gnage 
and  to  measure  one  form  of  unpi- 
tirf,  unheeded  wretchedness ;  and, 
hrin^ng  it  out  to  the  sunshine  (ff 
'public  observation,  to  work  its  utter 
extermination.  And  he  well  knew 
what  this  undertaking  would  cost 
him.  He  knew  what  he  had  to 
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hazard  from  the  infection  of  dun¬ 
geons, — to  endure  from  the  fatigues 
of  inhospitable  travel, — and  to  brook 
from  the  insolence  of  legalized  op¬ 
pression.  He  knew  that  he  was  de¬ 
voting  himself  upon  the  altar  of  phi¬ 
lanthropy,  and  he  willingly  devoted 
himself.  He  had  marked  out  his 
destiny,  and  he  hastened  forward  to 
its  accomplishment,  with  an  intensi¬ 
ty  which  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind  forbade  to  be  more,  and  the 
character  of  the  individual  forbade 
to  be  less !  Thus  he  commenced  a 
new  era  in  •  the  history  of  benevo¬ 
lence  ;  and  hence  the  name  of  How¬ 
ard  will  be  associated  with  all  that 
is  sublime  in  mercy,  until  the  final 
consummation  of  all  things.”  A  si¬ 
milar  eulogiura  is  introduced  on 
Clarkson ;  and,  in  the  progress  of 
the  sermon,  there  occurs  a  forcible 
appeal  to  those  who  can  admire  anjr 
heroism,  except  in  religion.  “  Why,  ’ 
says  the  worthy  pastor,  why  is  it 
that  an  enterprise  of  patriotism  pre¬ 
sents  itself  to  the  imagination  beam¬ 
ing  with  celestial  beauty,  whilst  the 
enterprise  of  redeeming  love  is  with¬ 
out  form  or  comeliness  ?  Why  should 
the  noblest  undertaking  of  mercy,  if 
it  only  combine  among  its  essential 
elements  the  distinctive  principles  of 
the  Gospel,  become  at  once  stale, 
flat,  and  unprofitable  ?  When  there 
is  ‘  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner 
that  repenteth,*  why  is  it  that  the 
enterprise  of  proclaiming  ‘  peace  on 
earth,  and  gowl-will  to  man,*  fraught, 
as  it  would  seem,  with  more  than 
angelic  benignity,  should,  to  many 
of  our  fellow-men,  appear  worthy  of 
nothing  better  than  neglect  or  ob¬ 
loquy  ?”  The  view  he  gives  of  the 
object  of  the  Missionary  enterprise  is 
cheering  and  exhilarating  in  a  high 
degree.  It  surely  roust  have  sent 
many  a  listener  forth  with  Bible  in 
hand,  and  in  his  heart  a  resolution 
not  to  return  till  the  prophetic  wish 
of  the  preacher  should  haye  been  ful¬ 
filled.  Our  object  will  not  have 
been  accomplished  till  the  tomahawk 
shall  be  buried  for  ever,  and  the  tree 
of  peace  spread  its  broad  branches 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,— un¬ 
til  a  thousand  smiling  villages  shall 
'be  reflected  from  the  waves  of  the 
Missouri,  and  the  distant  valleys  of 
the  West  echo  with  the  song  of  the 
reaper, — dll  ^  the  wilderness  and  the 
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solitary  place  shall  have  been  glad  for 
us,  ami  the  desert  has  rejoiced  and 
blossomed  as  the  rose.*  ’* — **  And  now, 
we  ask,  what  object  ever  undertaken 
by  man  can  compare  with  this  de¬ 
sign  of  evangelizing  the  world  ?  Pa¬ 
triotism  itself  fades  away  before  it, 
and  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of 
an  enterprise,  which  seizes,  with  so 
strong  a  grasp,  upon  both  the  tem¬ 
poral  ami  eternal  destinies  of  the 
whole  family  of  man.**  Mr  Way- 
land’s  enthusiastic  ardour  has  be¬ 
trayed  him  into  a  confession  which 
appears  to  us  rather  dangerous  to 
his  cause,  though  perhaps  of  use  in 
filling  the  mind  of  his  hearers,  from 
whom  he  hoped  to  gather  some  new 
sharers  in  his  holy  toil,  with  a  due 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  the  Mission. 
**  Solemn  as  is  the  thought,  we  do 
believe,  that,  dying  in  their  present 
state,  they,**  the  heathens,  “  will  be 
exposed  to  the  wrath  of  Almighty 
This  denunciation  is  not  well 
suited  to  the  liberalism  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  times ;  it  will,  we  fear,  excite 
more  ridicule  than  awe.  He  does 
not  seem  in  any  way  ignorant  of  the 
difficulties  opposed  to  the  undertak¬ 
ing  he  advocates,  nor  willing  to  veil 
them  from  the  eyes  of  those  whom 
he  would  fain  make  bis  coadjutors 
in  the  task  of  diffusing  Christianity. 
This  is  highly  creditame,  both  to  his 
discretion  and  to  his  honesty  ;  and  it 
s|)eaks  volumes  for  the  sincerity  of 
his  zeal.  These  are  his  words, — 
dispiriting  to  the  weak,  but  highly 
exciting  to  the  strong  and  the  emu¬ 
lous: — We  have  to  operate  upon  a 
race  ^vided  into  different  nations, 
speaking  a  thousand  different  lan¬ 
guages,  under  every  different  form 
of  government,  from  absolute  inert¬ 
ness  to  unbridled  tyranny,  and  in¬ 
habiting  evQry  district  of  country, 
salubrious  or  deadly,  from  the  Equa¬ 
tor  to  the  Poles.  To  all  these  na¬ 
tions  must  the  Gospel  be  sent, — into 
all  these  languages  must  the  Bible  be 
translated, — to  all  these  climes,  salu¬ 
brious  or  deadly,  must  the  Mission¬ 


ary  jK'uetrate, — and  under  all  these 
forms  of  government,  mild  or  des¬ 
potic,  must  he  *  preach  Christ  and 
him  crucitied.*  *'  This  is  a  candid 
and  forcible  statement,  which,  how¬ 
ever  it  may,  as  we  have  before  hint¬ 
ed,  be  the  means  of  deterring  some 
from  an  undertaking  so  pregnant 
with  difficulties,  will  only  serve  as 
an  additional  stimulus  to  those  who 
are  already  both  prepared  and  eager 
to  go  forth  upon  tiiis  holy  enter¬ 
prise. 

There  is  one  more  passage  in  Mr 
Wayland*s  exhortation,  too  majestic 
to  be  omitted  in  our  Review.  It’ 
describes  the  mode  of  the  Divine 
agency,  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
human.  “  The  means  which  effect 
his  greatest  purposes  in  the  kingdom 
of  Stature  are  simple  and  unostenta¬ 
tious  ;  while  those  which  man  em¬ 
ploys  are  complicated  and  tumul¬ 
tuous.  How  many  intellects  are 
tasked,  how  many  hands  are  wearied, 
how  many  arts  exhausted,  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  event  of  a  single  bat¬ 
tle, — and  how  great  is  the  tumult  in 
the  moment  of  decision  !  In  all  this, 
man  only  imitates  the  inferior  agents 
of  Nature.  The  autumnal  tempest, 
whose  sphere  of  action  is  limited  to 
a  little  spot  upon  our  little  world, 
comes  forth  attended  by  the  roar  of 
thunder  and  the  flash  of  lightning ; 
while  the  attraction  of  gravitation, 
that  stupendous  force,  which  binds 
together  the  mighty  masses  of  the 
material  universe,  acts  silently.  In 
the  suhlimest  of  natural  transactions, 
the  greatest  result  is  ascribed  to  the 
simplest  causes.  *  He  spake,  and  it 
was  done;  be  commanded,  and  it 
stood  fast.*** — In  conclusion,  we  can¬ 
not  hut  express  our  earnest  hope  that 
the  publication  of  this  sublime  little 
work  will  contribute  much  to  the 
rescuing  of  a  most  laudable  scheme, 
and  of  the  philanthropic  adventurers 
who  promote  it,  from  that  undeserv¬ 
ed  obloquy  with  which  they  both 
have  been  loailed  by  the  lukewarm 
lovers  of  the  Gospel. 
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OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  TATRONAGE  SOCIETY  AND  ITS  PROCEDURE. 
“  Le  posse  est  le  role  de  present,  et  le  miroir  de  I’avenir.*’ 

Tu  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

Sir, 


There  are  two  principal  reasons 
why  I  approve  of  your  Journal  ;  one 
of  them  is — because,  being  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  old  Scots  Maga- 
zine,  it  is  particularly  devoted  to  the 
furnishing  of  information  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  having  relation  to  Scotland; 
tlie  other  is,  that  it  is  not  made  (as 
too  often  happens  with  regard  to  si¬ 
milar  periodical  w’orks)  a  mere  vehi¬ 
cle  for  bringing  forward  and  support¬ 
ing  peculiar  opinions,  keeping  in  the 
shade  all  others.  Of  this  last  of 
these  your  qualities,  I  was  satisfied, 
when,  in  your  Number  of  September 
or  October  last,  1  saw  a  severe  attack 
on  classical  learning,  as  a  general 
object  of  pursuit,  and  observed,  that 
while  you  candidly  gave  place  to  such 
a  piece  of  literary  heterodoxy,  you 
desireil,  as  you  said,  audit e  alteram. 
jMirtcnif  and  called  on  all  friends  of 
true  knowletlge  to  rally  around  the 
ancient  Palladium.  The  sooner  we 
get  the  fellow  mauled  who  presu¬ 
med  to  write  that  paper,  so  much  the 
better.  It  was,  indeed,  most  impru¬ 
dent  in  him,  amid  all  the  exertions 
making  at  present  to  rear  a  new 
High  Grammar-school,  to  propose, 
and  to  do  all  he  could,  (and  little  he 
can  do,)  to  turn  Latin  Grammar  her¬ 
self  out  of  doors  altogether. 

Now,  a  late  Number  contains  ano¬ 
ther  strong  instance  of  the  same  de¬ 
scription  of  candour  on  your  part,  for 
1  hnd  in  it  a  very  well-written  short 
article  on  the  subject  of  the  Church 
Patronage  Society,  where,  though 
you  espouse  its  cause,  and  take  its 
art,  you  express  your  willingness  to 
ear  what  may  be  occurring  on  the 
other  side  ;  and  it  is  in  consequence 
of  that  invitation,  and  because  the 
subject  is  so  perfectly  Scottish,  that 
1  now  address  you. 

That  the  subject  is  important,  re¬ 
quires  no  demonstration ;  but  1  may 
tell  you  how  I  was  led  to  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  it,  and  to  think  at  this 
tin)e  of  Patronage,  Calls,  and  Kirk- 
aettleroents.  1  have,  8ir,  as  to  all  such 
matters,  enjoyed  what  the  English 


prayer-book  calls  peace  in  my 
time,**  which  peace  in  the  country 
has,  in  my  opinion,  fostered  industry, 
and  improved. the  happiness  of  do¬ 
mestic  life  ;  but  well  do  I  know,  and 
often  have  1  heard,  from  both  my 
worthy  father  and  grandfather,  that 
no  such  blessing  was  in  their  days ; 
for  during  all  the  sittings  of  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Assembly,  men's  minds  were  then 
constantly  agitated  with  its  debates 
about  disputed  placings  of  ministers  ; 
w’hile,  during  all  the  rest  of  the  year, 
fresh  fuel  was  preparing  for  that 
fire  over  the  country,  by  contested 
elections  of  the  clergy,  many  of 
whom  were  actually  at  length  put 
into  their  pulpits  by  force  of  arms  ; 
a  state  of  internal  w^arfarc  being  thus 
produced,  full  of  wrangling  and  con¬ 
test  of  the  most  unchristian  nature. 

Amid  such  a  state  of  quiet  as  that 
w’hich  we,  in  our  generation,  have 
been  experiencing,  as  contrasted 
with  the  vexations  of  our  forefathers, 
any  tiling  which  points  to  disturb  it 
cannot  fail,  wdth  persons  of  reflec¬ 
tion,  to  create  some  alarm  ;  and,  in 
that  Society,  whose  name  I  have  put 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  it  oc¬ 
curs  to  me,  and  to  more  than  me, 
that  there  is  the  germ  of  what,  were 
it  to  succeed,  according  to  the  wish 
of  its  members,  might  disturb  the 
pi^ace  of  the  country  in  an  eminent 
degree. 

It  is  a  rule  in  law,  that,  when  the 
rubric  and  tenor  (or  title  and  con¬ 
tents)  of  a  statute  differ  from  one 
another,  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  tenor  rather  than  to  the  title. 
IVus  valet  quod  agitur,  quam  quod 
simulate  concipitur,  is  a  maxim  of 
morals  as  well  as  law,  and  seems  to 
be  applicable  here.  From  the  name 
which  the  Association  formally  gives 
itself,  “  The  Society  for  Improving 
the  System  of  Church  Patronage  in 
Scotland,**  it  professes  to  amend  Pa- 
^onage ;  but  from  its  procedure  it 
is  easy  to  discover,  that  its 
not  to  improve,  but  to  deitrt^  it* 
This  it  is  not  cUflScult  to  perd^f/s 
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from  the  speeches  of  all  the  gentle¬ 
men,  both  reverend  and  lay,  who  de¬ 
livered  their  sentiments  at  its  late 
meeting  in  the  Waterloo  Tavern ; 
on  the  2jth  November  1825;  their 
conduct  being  like  that  of  Sheep- 
face  in  the  farce,  who  slew  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  ewes  to  cure  them  of  the  rot. 
The  whole  of  the  first  and  last 
speakers’  observations  had  that  gene¬ 
ral  tendency  ;  but  the  two  others 
spoke  out  their  intention  in  very 
plain  language.  The  one  of  them, 
a  reverend  and  most  respectable  gen¬ 
tleman,  said,  **  I  hold  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  appointment  of  spiritual 
guides  for  the  people  into  other 
hands  than  those  for  whom  the  office 
is  to  be  exercised,  or  their  delegates, 
to  be  an  unauthorized  usurpation  of 
the  rights  of  the  Christian  commu¬ 
nity,  however  it  may  happen  to  have 
the  sanction  of  law;  and  whether 
the  present  system  has  its  rise  in  the 
negligence  of  the  people,  or  in  the 
encroachment  of  the  parties  now  pos¬ 
sessing  the  power  of  patronage,  it 
ought  to  be  acquiesced  in  no  longer 
than  the  time  when  it  can  be  fairly 
and  peaceably  recovered  ;  whicn  time 
1  take  to  be  that  at  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  shall,  by  means  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  your  Society  set  afloat,  and 
other  means,  have  arrived  at  sound 
views  on  the  subject.*’  The  other 
speaker,  a  layman  of  no  small  cele¬ 
brity,  and  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
held  forth  still  more  clearly,  and  urged 
the  Society,  iotidem  verbis^  to  go  on, 
to  make  every  endeavour ^  every  effort y 
to  GET  QUIT  of  the  evil  of  Paronage* 
Holding  it,  therefore.  Sir,  to  be 
the  direct  object  and  design  of  this 
Society,  instead  of  improving,  to  put 
an  end  to  Patronage  altogether,  and 
to  substitute,  instead  of  it,  the  popu¬ 
lar  election  of  Ministers,  it  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  me,  that  a  few  pages  of  this, 
your  Scots  Magazine,  may  be  well 
employed  in  my  giving  to  Scotsmen, 
through  it,  a  short  sketch  op  the 

HISTORY  of,  and  SOME  REMARKS 
ON,  THE  subTECT,  whicb,  in  the 
days  of  yore,  was  considered  as  of 


SO  much  importance,  and  which  con¬ 
tinues  fraught  with  the  greatest  con¬ 
sequence  at  the  present  day.  Should 
my  observations  run  out  into  some¬ 
what  greater  length  than  is  quite 
general  in  the  articles  of  your  Jour¬ 
nal,  1  trust  the  nature  of  the  subject 
will  plead  my  apology ;  for  while 
my  little  historical  detail  will  show 
that  Patronage  is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
ancient  as  well  as  modern  laws  of 
Scotlandy  in  applying  the  lesson  of 
experience,  1  shall  endeavour  to  try 
the  question,  whether  we  ought  not 
to  hold  fast  by  that  state  of  serenity 
and  quiet  which  it  affords  us,  and 
which  we  have  enjoyed  for  half  a 
century,  or  should  run  the  risk, — 
nay,  1  should  rather  say,  should  en¬ 
counter  the  certainty  of  putting  an 
end  to  it,  and  bringing  back  all  the 
turmoils  and  the  vexations  of  former 
times  ?  When  evils  are  long  past, 
the  bitterness  of  them  is  forgotten. 
Even  the  horrors  of  the  pestilence,  so 
long  unknown  in  these  happy  lands, 
makes,  in  idea,  now  so  little  im¬ 
pression,  that  men  coolly  dispute  the 
existence  of  its  infection.  Let  them 
not,  however,  through  any  negligence 
on  their  part,  run  the  hazard  of  ano¬ 
ther  visit  from  it ;  and,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  let  us  not,  in  church-affairs,  ex¬ 
pose  ourselves  to  a  recurrence  of 
those  ills  which  our  ancestors  expe¬ 
rienced.  The  plague  in  'Turkey  is 
the  same  disease  now  as  that  which 
of  old  ravaged  London :  there  are 
also  the  same  keenness,  and  heat, 
and  party-spirit,  in  human  nature 
still  that  tnere  were  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  were  they  roused, 
they  would  produce  the  same  effects 
now,  in  this  very  matter,  which 
they  did  then, — nay,  stronger  ones, 
inasmuch  as  church-livings  are 
now  in  Scotland,  by  the  late  aug¬ 
mentations  of  them,  so  much  more 
valuable  than  they  were  in  those 
former  days*,  and  to  those  in  quest 
of  them  would  prove  so  much  greater 
bones  of  contention. 

To  proceed,  however,  to  my  sub¬ 
ject;  were  1  a  mere  philologist  in 


•The  following  quoUtion  is  curious  and  instructive.  It  is  from  a  pamphlet  on  this 
subject,  in  1735,  written  by  the  eminent  Dr  Hutchison,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
at  Glasgow,  Author  of  a  pamphlet  called  “  Considerations  on  Patronage,  addr^sed  to 
the  Gentlemen  of  Gotland.”  “  Though  Scottish  livings  (says  he)  be  but  small  in  com- 
pvison  with  those  in  the  neighbouring  counCrtes,  or  rather  that  they  arc  more  equally 
divided,  and  no  great  bsWJfices  among  than,  yet  such  as  they  are,  they  don’t  seem  to 
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quest  of  the  unde  dcrivaiur  of  tha  share  in  the  honours  of  that  office, 
word  Tatronage,  1  might  re-  proceeded  from  the  disagreement  and 
sort  for  authority  to  Caiuilius,  and  envy  of  two  sisters.  Nor  was  the 
other  Latin  antiquarians,  and  show  world  indebted  for  the  partial  refor- 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  term  mation  from  the  Roman  Catholic 

iruHus^;  but  it  is  not  words,  but  corruptions  to  more  important  causes, 
facts,  that  we  are  in  quest  of ;  and  whether  w’e  shall  look  to  the  rise  of 
wherever  the  name  may  have  come  it,  or  its  progress  in  our  own  country  ; 
from,  the  thing  itself  arose  in  more  for  it  arose  from  the  avarice  of  Pope 
modern  days,  and  from  causes  alto-  Leo  X.,  who  betook  himself  to  the 
gether  unconnected  with  the  Roman  expedient  of  selling  indulgencies, 
clienttU.  During  Catholic  times,  and  from  the  jealousy  and  greed  of 
religion  and  the  Clergy  had  strong  two  different  sets  of  monks,  the 
hold  of  men's  minds  ;  and  many  were  Augustins  and  Domii»icans,  who  coii- 
the  donations  and  bequests  which  tended  for  being  his  instruments  in 
were  made  to  the  Church.  Church-  doing  so.  As  to  our  own  island, 
men,  liowcver,  always  kept  as  much  the  Reformation,  which  had  already 
as  they  could  to  themselves;  and  begun  in  Germany,  reached  England, 
hence  the  very  numerous  advowsons  through  the  capricious  quarrel  of 
which  continued  at  their  disposal ;  Henry  Vlll.  with  the  See  of  Rome, 
but  where  laymen  had  furnished  and  was  fostered  by  his  having  been 
the  means  of  maintaining  priests,  disappointed  in  a  meeting  about 
and  endowing  churches  and  chapels,  church-affairs  with  his  nephew, 
it  was  not  unnatural  sometimes  to  James  V.  of  Scotland,  and  which 
allow  to  them  the  right  of  nomina-  di^ppointmeut  was  caused  by  the 
ting  the  incumbent,  and  hence  pro-  Catholic  clergy.  In  Scotland,  we 
ceeded  the  adage  of  the  Canon  Law,  can  attribute  the  progress  of  it  to 
rcUroHunifaciuntdos^cediJicaiio  fuH--  the  ambition  of  Mary  of  Guise,  the 
dus.  Patronage  was  universal  in  Regent,  and  the  avarice  of  the  Scot- 
those  times ;  and  the  right  of  ap-  tish  nobles,  who  were  anxious  to  lay 
noiutment  to  livings  was  either  with  hold  of  the  riches  and  possessions  of 
lay  patrons,  deriving  right  in  the  the  Church. 

manner  1  have  mentioned,  or  with  Returning  from  this  little  digres- 
the  King,  or  with  the  Church.  It  sion,  it  is  more  important  to  remark, 
never  entered  into  any  one's  iinagi-  that  after  the  “  pigeon-houses  were 
nation  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  demolished,  and  the  pigeons  disper- 
with  the  people^  who,  as  they  were  sed,”  the  change  was  confirmed  by 
assiinilateil  to  sheep,  would  have  no  Act  of  Parliament  1560.  KnoX)  who 
choice  of  their  shepherd.  was  the  soul  and  mainspring  of  it. 

The  day  of  change,  however,  ar-  was  of  the  school  of  Geneva  ;  hence 
rived  ere  long  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  our  earliest  form  of  reform^  wor- 
interesiing  still  to  contemplate  its  ship  was  by  means  of  Parochial  Pres- 
dawning.  >Ve  are  at  first  apt  to  byters,  and  Officers  styled  Supeiin- 
conceive,  that  great  evenu  must  tendants  ;  and  by  Sut.  1592,  c.  116, 
alwaysproceed  from  important  causes  it  was  enacted,  that  it  should  be  by 
or  proiound  design  ;  but  attention  Kirk-Sessions,  Presbyteries,  Proviu- 
to  the  history  of  mankind  shows  cial  Synods,  and  General  Assem- 
that  it  is  otherwise.  The  expulsion  blies.  But  the  royal  doctrine  of  the 
of  the  Roman  kings,  and  the  insti-  Stewarts  was,  “  No  Bishop,  No 
tution  of  the  Consulate,  arose  from  Kingr  •  and  that  circumstance  pro- 
the  private  vices  of  the  Tarquiiis  ;  duced  a  constant  struggle  for  a  long 
and  the  admission  of  the  Plebeians  to  time,  whether  Presbytery  or  Epis- 


bc  below,  even  in  a  civil  manner,  gentlemen's  younger  sons,  or  even  the  eldest  sons 
of  many  of  them.  -  At  a  moderate  computation,  one  with  another,  including  glebes 
and  manses,  they  may  be  reckoned  about  eighty  pouvds  per  annum.  Pray,  how' 
few  gentlemen's  sons  make  more  in  their  different  ways  of  life  ?  Even  those  of  our 
other  learned  professions^lawyej^  attorneys,  physicians,  surgeons.— how  few  of  them 
w^ld  not  cheerfully  give  up  their  yearly  profits  of  their  business  for  eighty  pounds? 

makes  more  in  Scotland,  1  believe  1  may  venture  to  say,  three  make 
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copacy  should  be  the  established  re- 
ligioii  of  the  land  ;  sometimes  the  one 
prevailing,  and  sometimes  the  other. 
To  detail  all  the  vibrations  of  that 
pendulum  would  only  fatigue  your 
readers.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  brought 
along  with  it  the  Monarch’s  reli¬ 
gion,  and  that  Episcopacy  prevailed 
thereafter  for  a  considerable  time. 
\’oltaire  said,  that  a  Presbyterian 
Minister,  even  in  his  day,  was  a 
man  who  wore  a  coat,  which  had 
once  been  black,  and  who  preached 
through  his  nose :  it  was  to  have 
been  expected,  therefore,  that  the 
gay  Charles  should  have  preferred 
Episcopacy,  as  the  genteeler  wor¬ 
ship  ;  and  that,  accustomed  as  he  had 
been,  when  abroad,  to  the  pomp  and 
parade  of  the  Roman  Catholic  form, 
lie  should,  on  his  return  home,  have 
adopted  its  copy,  and  admitted  the 
whole  apparatus  of  what  the  learn¬ 
ed  Magopico  long  afterwards  styled 
“  the  Organ  and  the  Whistles,  and 
the  White  Sarks.’* 

The  poor  Presbyterian  Ministers 
were  therefore  driven  out,  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  raven  and  the  lapwing. 
Their  zealous  followers  joined  thetn, 
in  vrorshipping  their  ^laker,  amid 
mosses  and  mountains.  The  crudest 
persecution  became  the  order  of  the 
day ;  and  the  stunned  mind  won¬ 
ders  that  such  things  could  be,  in  a 
country  which  pretended  to  be  ci¬ 
vilized,  or  among  persons  who  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  disciples  of  Jesus. 

The  prosj>ect  brightened  up  at  the 
Revolution,  when  William  took  the 
reins  of  Government,  and  redress¬ 
ed  wrongs.  Presbytery,  which  had 
been  abolished  at  the  Restoration, 
was  by  him  brought  in  again  ;  the 
churches  were  again  supplied  with 
Presbyterian  pastors;  and  though 
Episcopacy  had  not  then  lasted  above 
twenty-nine  years,  yet  there  were 
not  above  sixty  persons  still  alive,  to 
come  back  to  their  charges,  of  all  the 
Ministers  who  had  been  expelled 
from  their  kirks  at  the  Restoration. 

And  here  we  are  naturally  in¬ 
clined  to  inquire,  what  sort  of  men 
came  thus  to  fill  the  pulpits  of  our 
country  at  that  early  and  interesting 
period  ?  and  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff 
satisfies  our  curiosity  in  this  point, 
by  telling  us,  that,  “  their  views  of 
questions  were  certainly  nei¬ 


ther  liberal  nor  enlightened  :  on  the 
subject  of  religious  toleration  in  par¬ 
ticular,  all  their  experience  of  the 
persecuting  and  intolerant  spirit  of 
the  Government  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  had  not  been  sufficient  to  correct, 
or  even  to  moilerate  their  own  bigotry. 
It  required  a  considerable  degree  of 
management  on  the  part  of  King 
William’s  administration  to  prevent 
their  narrow  prejudices,  which  had 
rather  been  irritated  than  softened 
by  what  they  had  suffered  before, 
from  operating  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  country,  and  the  disgrace  of 
the  Church.''*  See  Appendix  to  ' 
Erskine’s  Life,  at  p.  4^.  Presbytery, 
thus  constituted,  has  continued  down 
to  the  present  time,  and  1  shall  now 
advert  to  the  modes  of  supply¬ 
ing  BENEFICES  duriiig  those  re- 
sjiective  periods. 

Before  the  Reformation,  as  I  have 
already  said.  Patronage  universally 
prevailed.  On  the  arrival  of  that 
great  event,  as  was  to  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  the  Church  and  the  civil 
power  had  different  views  as  to  what 
ought  further  to  happen,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  disposal  of  those  churches 
which  had  been  thrown  vacant  by  it, 
and  wherein  vacancies  might  occur, 
in  the  after  and  ordinary  course  of 
affairs.  Accordingly  the  statute 
1567,  while  it  preserved  the  right 
of  Patronage  to  patrons,  enacted, 
that,  should  a  Presbytery  refuse  to 
admit  a  qualified  presentee,  then 
an  appeal  should  lie  to  the  Synod, 
and  from  thence  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  by  whom  the  cause  being 
decid^,  it  was  declared,  that  it 
‘Should  “  take  end,  as  they  should 
decern  and  declare.**  This  was  the 
law  made  by  the  Government  of  the 
country  ;  but  the  Church,  who  were 
then  constituted  judges,  chose  to 
form  to  themselves  a  system  differ¬ 
ent  from  it ;  for  in  the  second  book 
of  discipline,  in  1578,  after  stating 
that  Patronage  was  a  Popish  and 
canonical  corruption,  they  distinctly 
claimed,  that,  in  Scotland,  none 
should  be  intruded  upon  any  congre¬ 
gation,  either  by  the  Prince,  or  any 
other  inferior  person,  without  lawful 
election,  and  assent  of  the  people 
over  whom  the  person  is  placed. 

Patrons,  however,  having  the  law 
on  their  side,  continued  presenting 
till  16i9,  when  their  right  was  taken 
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from  them.  It  was  given  back  to 
them  at  the  re-appointment  of  Epis¬ 
copacy,  at  Charles’s  restoration,  in 
1661  ;  hut  it  was  again  taken  away 
at  the  Revolution,  and  matters  re¬ 
garding  it  were  then  regulated  by 
the  well-known  statute  1690,  c.  Si3, 
which,  as  it  was  a  leading  act  on  the 
subject,  merits  being  particularly 
quoted.  It  declares,  “  that  in  case 
of  the  vacancy  of  any  particular 
church,  and  for  supplying  the  same 
with  a  Minister,  the  heritors  of  the 
said  parish,  (being  Protestants,)  and 
the  ctderSf  are  to  name  and  propose 
the  person  to  the  whole  congregation, 
to  be  either  approven  or  disapproven, 
by  them  ;  and  if  they  disapprove,  that 
the  disapprovers  give  in  their  rea¬ 
sons,  to  the  effect  the  affair  may  be 
cognosced  upon  by  the  Presbytery  of 
the  bounds  ;  at  whose  judgment,  and 
by  whose  determination,  the  calling 
and  entry  of  the  particular  Minister  is 
to  be  ordered  and  understood.”  But 
then  a  condition  was  annexed  thus, 
that  in  lieu  and  recompence  of  the 
said  right  of  presentation,  the  heritors 
of  each  parish  were  ordained  to  pay  to 
the  patron  COO  merks,  and  that  upon 
the  said  patron  his  granting  a  sufH- 
cent  and  formal  renunciation  of  the 
said  right  of  presentation.”  Let  us 
now  here  pause  a  little,  to  examine 
this  noted  enactment,  repealing  Pa¬ 
tronage,  on  which  all  the  objectors 
to  the  present  state  of  things  found 
so  much.  It  really  appears,  that  if 
ingenuity  had  been  desi;^nedly  exerted 
to  discover  a  mode  of  yntceedin^ 
which  should  produce  discord  in  pa~ 
rishes,  nothing  fitter  for  the  purfwse 
could  have  t>ecn  hit  ufton  than  that 
act.  For  all  parties  were  to  be  con¬ 
cerned,  and  a  divided,  restricted 
power,  was  to  be  instituted  in  every 
quarter.  There  was  in  almost  every 
instance  to  be  first  a  disputed  elec¬ 
tion  among  the  heritors  and  elders, 
next  a  contest  with  the  congregation, 
as  to  whether  they  should  approve  of 
the  choice  which  had  been  made,  and, 
lastly,  a  lengthened  litigation  by  all 
parties,  before  the  Church-courts, 
on  the  subject,  estranging  friends  and 
neighbours  from  one  another,  divi¬ 
ding  families,  and  keeping  the  coun¬ 
try  in  a  ferment. 

The  desire  of  peace  brought  a 
change,  by  the  enactment  of  the  sta¬ 
tute  10,  of  Queen  Anne,  c.  12.  It  is 


a  common  remark,  that  there  is  no 
better  evidence  of  past  events  in  a 
nation,  than  the  terms  of  its  laws ; 
and  the  narrative  on  which  the  last 
of  these  acts  of  Parliament  proceeded, 
demonstrates  the  necessity  which 
there  was  to  alter  the  former.  The 
preamble  of  that  last  statute  bears, 
that  the  former  act,  1690,  had  proved 
inconvenient^  and  had  caused  great 
heats  and  divisions.  'Fhis  w’as  its  in¬ 
ductive  clause,  and  its  enacting  one 
“  declared,  ifuit,  in  all  time  coming, 
the  right  of  all  and  every  patron,  or 
j.Kitrons,  to  the  presentation  oj" Mini- 
sters,  be  restored."  No  reservation 
whatever  is  made  in  it,  of  any  power 
of  electing,  or  even  calling,  on  the 
part  of  the  heritors  or  congregation  : 
and  this  is  remarked  the  more  parti¬ 
cularly,  to  shew  that  calling  of  Mi¬ 
nisters  has  in  truth  no  foundation  in 
the  law. 

After  so  troublous  a  voyage,  it  was 
to  have  been  hoped  and  supposed 
that  this  statute  should  have  brought 
the  vessel  into  smooth  water,  except 
in  a  few  parishes,  which  had  bouglit 
up  their  patronages,  in  terms  of  their 
title  to  do  so,  by  the  Act  1690,  as 
already  stated.  The  old  rights  of  the 
patrons  were  thus  restored  to  them  ; 
and  one  would  have  imagined,  that 
the  law  should  have  been  of  easy  ap¬ 
plication,  and  that  all  would  have 
gone  sweetly  on, — but  no.  As  was 
long  ago  observed,  by  an  old  reve¬ 
rend  and  respectable  gentleman,  now 
deceased,  but  w'ell  known  to  us  all, 
men  are  like  gamc-cocks,  and,  if 
possible,  must  always  be  fighting 
about  something.  On  that  principle 
there  were  many  disputed  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  Church,  and  a  constant 
jarring  between  patrons  and  pari¬ 
shes  ;  and  every  where  **  men  talked 
of  politics  and  priests,  with  zeal  and 
ardour  in  their  breasts.”  During  the 
period  immediately  following  Queen 
Anne’s  statute,  that  act  was  in  very 
many  instances  disregarded,  and  the 
Church-courts  went  on  in  the  face  of 
it,  settling  parishes  more  upon  calls 
than  on  presentations,  and  conform¬ 
ing  themselves  more  to  abrogated 
Acts  of  Parliament,  than  to  that  by 
which  they  were  put  an  end  to* 
About  the  year  1725,  a  party  t^oie 
in  the  church,  who  insisted  dUtinrt- 
ly  even  for  popular  electioD  of  Minis¬ 
ters  :  in  many  cases  where  dedajjns 
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hail  been  pronounced  in  the  General  vi 
Assembly,  the  Presbyteries  to  whom 
tliey  were  directed  positively  refused 
to  i)ut  them  in  execution,  when  their 
own  opinions  happened  to  differ  from 
the  Assembly’s:  and,  in  such  in-  them 
stances,  it  w’as  customary  for  the 
Superior 

of  their  own  number  to  do  so,  whom 
the  populace,  on  account  of  their 
travelling  from  a  distance  to  perform  of  incumbents  at  that  time,”  he  adds, 
their  duty,  were  wont  to  call  “  Rid^  “  though  it  seemed  to  give  weight 
tng  committees  to  the  Clergy  only  in  the  first  nomi- 

So  little  regard,  in  many  instan-  nation,  or  in  extraordinary  emergen¬ 
ces,  being  paid  to  Patronages  by  the  cies,  and  more  inHuence  to  the  yoeo- 
('hurch-courts,  as  1  have  stated,  pa-  pie  in  ordinary  cases,  it  is  evident 
irons  became  careless  about  present-  that  the  Clergy  had  still  the  chief 
ing,  and  a  strange  effect  followed,  injluence  in  the  ultimate  decision y  as 
In  1732,  the  General  Assembly  pass-  well  as  in  the  selection  of  the  candi¬ 
ed  an  act  of  themselves,  and  even  dates  ;  for  when  the  people  were 
without  transmitting  it  to  the  Pres-  divided,  which  very  generally  hap- 
byteries,  whereby  it  was  enacted,  that  pened,  it  lay  with  the  Church-courts 
the  right  of  presentation  should  be-  at  last  to  determine  between  the  par- 
long  to  the  Presbyteries  in  all  cases  ties  ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  suppos- 
of  jus  devolutum,  and  where  the  ed,  with  all  the  purity  which  can  be 
consent  of  the  patrons  might  be  in-  ascribed  to  the  intention  of  the  Cler- 
ferred,  from  their  neglecting  to  pre-  gy,  that  the  candidate  who  had  the 
sent,  which  was  then  the  description  most  favour  among  them  was  often  re- 
of  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  va-  jectedP  See  Appendix  to  Dr  Erskine’s 
cancies  in  Scotland*  There  were  thus  Life,  p.  431. 

then  no  less  than  four  different  par-  Be  that,  how’cver,  as  it  might,  it 
ties  on  every  occasion  of  vacancy,  is  certain  that  that  act  of  Assembly 
one  or  other  of  whom  might  endea-  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Se- 
vour  to  nominate  an  incumbent,  and  cession  in  Scotlandy  on  account  of 
supply  the  parish.  I’hese  were,  1st,  the  great  power  which  was  under- 
ihe  heritors  and  elders  ;  2d,  the  con-  stood  to  be  thereby  given  to  Presby- 
gregation  ;  3d,  the  patron  ;  and  4th,  teries,  and  the  large  share  confer- 
ihe  Presbytery y  whose  right,  as  mat-  red  on  them  of  the  right  of  nomina- 
ters  w'ere  situated,  was,  as  already  tion  to  church-livings  in  the  coun- 
reinarked,  most  extensive  ;  so  that  try.  It  was  to  this  that  Ebenezer 
very  many  of  the  Patronages  came  Erskine,  the  great  founder  of  the  Se- 
tbeif  to  be  actually  exercised  by  the  cession,  alluded  in  his  famous  ser- 
C^^rgy  themselves*  After  that  nota-  mon  preached  at  Stirling  on  4th  June 
ble  act  of  Assembly,  it  is  probable  1732,  which  was  the  first  sound  of 
that  this  last  party  would  indeed  be  the  trumpet  of  alarm  on  the  occa- 
ever  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  sion.  After  laying  down  the  gene- 


gilant  of  all ;  and  as  human  nature 
is  generally  the  same  in  similar  si¬ 
tuations,  it  is  likely  that  Sir  H.  Mon- 
crieff’s  description  of  the  Ministers 
of  a  former  period  was  applicable  to 
them.  Treating  of  those  of  IG  45,  after 
mentioning  “  the  solicitude  of  the 
Court  to  send  deputations  Clergy  to  get  into  their  hands  the  com- 

f  as  nniny  Patronages  as  jx)ssi- 
As  to  the  mode  of  nomination 


The  spirit  prevailing  at  any  particular  period  is  well  learned  from  the  tone  of  the 
publications  of  the  time ;  and  that  of  the  days  of  which  we  are  now  treating  is  told  us 
in  the  curious  and  lively  pamphlet  of  1735,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  from 
the  pen  of  Dr  Hutchison.  He  says,  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  it,  “  Thedirect 
pleading  for  Patronage  in  Scotland  is  so  odious  to  all  men  of  piety,  that  not  one  of 
the  Clergy,  not  a  Kfng*s  chaplain,  or  politician  clergyman  among  them,  dares  to  open 
his  mouth  in  favour  of  them  in  their  Assemblies  or  Synods,  how  much  soever  some 
such  are  suspected  to  Ca  'our  them  secretly  through  confidence  in  their  court  favour, 
in  hopes  to  get  regal  presentations  to  cousins,  and  tools  of  their  own  ;  all  honest  men 
among  the  Clergy  abhor  them,  though  the  high  spirit  (I  call  it  so  rather  than  pride)  of 
some  of  them  makes  them  lie  by  out  of  indignation,  tfiat  some  weak,  hoi  men,  have 
got  a  greater  foWmit^  among  the  populace,  and  greater  influence  in  Synods  and  As¬ 
semblies.  I  hope  good  and  wise  men  will  conquer  this  low  resentment,  and  be  no 
longer  inactive  in  so  good  a  cause*** 

VOL.  xviii,  Y 
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ral  |)ro])osition  of  the  divine  right  of 
the  people  at  large  to  cl) use  their 
own  pastors,  “  '1  hose  professed  Pres* 
byterianXy  (i»e exclaimed,)  who  thrust 
men  upon  congregations,  without,  and 
contrary  to  the  free  choice  their 
Great  King  has  allowed  them,  are 
guilty  of  an  attempt  Xo  jostle  Christ 
out  of  his  ^ovcrnfnentf  and  to  take  it 
on  their  own  slioulders.”  Fhese 
things  I  remark  the  more  particular¬ 
ly,  to  shew  that  the  Secession  in  Scot¬ 
land  did  not  spring  from  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  Patronage,  as  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed,  but  from  the  C’lergy  (whom 
Erskine  called  the  Presbyterians') 
usurping  the  power  of  presentation 
to  themselves.  This  is  indeed  clear, 
for  amid  all  the  former  changes,  no 
secession  was  ever  thought  of,  nor 
until  the  Church  shewe<l  such  a  de¬ 
sire  to  become  themselves  patrons. 

No  act  ever  had  so  powerful  an 
cTect  upon  the  country,  in  its  con- 
bequences,  as  that  of  the  Assembly 
17d2  ;  for  to  check  that  tendency  to 
secession  which  it  gave  rise  to,  in 
the  year  17I-1-,  no  less  than  eight 
Ministers  were  deposed  for  seceding, 
in  point  of  principles,  from  the 
(yhurch.  Those,  of  course,  all  erect¬ 
ed  separate  establishments,  and  had 
congregations  of  their  own  attached 
to  them.  In  about  ten  years  there¬ 
after,  M.  Gilchrist,  on  somewhat  si¬ 
milar  principles,  gave  rise  to  the 
Relief  Church  ;  and  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  has  the  Secession,  including  the 
Relief,  prevailetl^  that  even  when  Sir 
II.  Moncrieff  wrote  Dr  Erskine’s  life 
in  1618,  he  computed  there  were 
then  360  seceding  meeting-houses, 
reckoning  those  of  all  descriptions, 
and  containing  a  population  of  one- 
fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  country.  They  have 
increased  since  that  time. 

The  Secession  was  at  first,  and  is 
•till  the  source  of  not  a  little  vexa¬ 
tion  to  delicate  and  serious  minds, 
of  which  I  remember  an  instance: 
A  worthy  woman,  a  minister’s  wife, 
looking  one  Sunday  morning  from 
the  manse  window,  and  the  tear 
blinding  her  eye,  “  W  hat  ails  you, 
my  dear,”  said  her  affectionate  hus¬ 
band  ?”  “  AiU  me  I”  replied  the  dis¬ 
consolate  wife,  **  wha  wadna  ail  to 
see  sae  inony  fouk — your  parish  ion- 
trooping  awa  yonder  to  Mr 
Purdie’s  meeting-house.”  **  Never 


mind,  never  mind,”  said  the  honest 
man  ;  “  look  again,  liiiiney,  and  see 
if  they  tak  ony  o’  my  sti|)end  with 
them.”  Almost  every  disputed  set¬ 
tlement  had  the  effect  of  sepa¬ 
rating  a  new  swarm  ;  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  mischief  marked  the 
amount  of  discontent  in  the  country, 
and  the  defect  of  the  existing  state  of 
things.  There  are,  however,  some 
evils,  which  it  is  unsafe  to  make 
direct  endeavours  to  remedy,  as  there 
arc  diseases,  which  it  is  dangerous  to 
the  health  to  attempt  too  rapidly  to 
cure ;  and  amid  the  ferment  which 
then  prevailed,  the  state  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  Church-livings,  as  then  in 
Scotland,  seemed  to  be  an  example 
of  this  remark.  Time,  and  prudent 
management,  appeared  tolx‘  the  best 
means  of  improvement,  rather  than 
direct  regulations,  and  this  cautious 
view  of  the  matter  did  not  escajx; 
the  watchful  eye  of  Government. 
Archibai.d,  Earl  or  Isla,  who 
WAS  AFTERW’^ARDS  DuKE  OF  Ar- 
GYLE,  took  then  the  charge  of  Scotch 
affairs  ;  and  had  for  his  coadjutor  in 
this  department  of  them  Dr  P.  Cum* 
viing-^  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Edin- 
bvmgh,  and  Professor  of  Divinity 
here, — a  man  of  gooil  talents  and  ad¬ 
dress,  and  who  was  chief  ostensible 
leader  of  the  Church  at  that  time. 
Notwithstanding  the  restoring  of  the 
right  of  Patronage  by  Queen  Ann’s 
act,  presentations  continued  to  be  but 
little  regarded  ;  and  when  they  were 
actually  given  in  to  Presbyteries  by 
patrons,  it  was  upon  the  calls,  and 
not  upon  them,  that  the  Presbyteries 
very  often  proceeded  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  churches.  The  main  ques¬ 
tion,  in  fact,  then  was,  what  consti¬ 
tuted  a  proper  call  ?  and  whether  it 
should  consist  of  the  invitation  of 
the  heritors  and  elders,  or  of  that  of 
the  congregation  ? — every  one  form¬ 
ing  his  own  opinion  upon  it.  Now, 
at  that  time,  the  great  object  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  their  party  in  the 
Church,  (while  they,  as  far  as  they 
thought  expedient,  supported  patrons 
as  having  legal  rights,)  was  so  to 
manage,  with  r^ard  to  calls,  as  to 
give  effect  to  those  of  heritors  and 
elders,  in  preference  to  those  of  the 
congreffaiion :  and  in  passing,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  those  who 
took  that  side  were  then  styled 
moderate  party-^tn  expression  which 
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is  stiil  retained,  but  otherwise  ap¬ 
plied. 

lloth  Lord  Isla,  however,  and  Dr 
(’uimnin^  were,  iii  the  course  of 
events,  withdrawn  from  the  scene  of 
iietion,  and  that  comparative  calm, 
which  had  been  produced  by  their 
intlucnce  and  good  management,  soon 
ceased  to  exist ;  for  we  are  told  by  Sir 
11.  Monciietf,  that  “  there  occurred 
.some  cases  between  17G5  and  I7  7i« 
which  occasioned  more  ahsiinute  and 
jirutracted  litii>ali<ni  than  is  to  be 
fouml  on  record  since  1732 — or  in¬ 
deed  since  the  lievolution  1088.'* 
See  p.  101  of  Dr  Krskine's  Life, 
Appendix.  Hoth  of  these  dates,  it  will 
be  remarked,  are  posterior  to  their 
leaving  t!ie  charge  of  public  aiiairs. 

In  this  situation  of  matters,  how¬ 
ever,  A  xtw  CHUUCH-LLADER  be¬ 
came  necessary,  and  fortunate  was 
llie  country  in  the  eminent  man 
whom  a  lucky  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  led  to  engage  in  the  great 
charge.  Dr  Robertson,  to  whom 
1  now  allude,  was  eminently  httetl 
tor  it :  he  had  powerful  eloquence, 
which  was  quite  necessary  for  a  pub¬ 
lic  assembly  ;  but  the  valuable  qua¬ 
lities  in  his  mind  were  great  sa^aciti/, 
and  acquaintance  with  human  naUire, 
through  which  he  was  quite  aware, 
that,  however  beautiful  in  theory 
mignt  be  the  plan  of  a  flock  electing 
their  own  Pastor,  who,  with  more 
knowledge  and  more  fervent  piety 
tljan  they,  should  conduct  them  all 
in  peace  heavenward,  soothing  their 
sorrows,  amending  their  hearts,  and 
enlightening  their  understandings ; 
yet  that,  as  a  general  object,  it  was 
nearly  unattainable,  while  all  attempts 
to  accomplish  it  would  be  attended 
with  consequences  the  very  reverse  of 
those  which  might  be  naturally  look¬ 
ed  tor  and  expected.  lie  knew  well 
that  tliere  exists  in  man  a  partif-spi- 
rxt,  which,  in  all  instances  of  popu¬ 
lar  election,  leads  to  faction  and  tu- 
Hiult,  whatever  may  be  the  subjicet : 
he  remembered  that  that  turn  in 
mankind  had  rendered  ancient  Rome 
a  scene  of  everlasting  contest:  he 
saw  it  producing  heart-burnings  and 
dissensions  among  ourselves  in  every 
case  ofchoice  depending  on  the  many; 
and  he  was  of  opinion,  that  every 
endeavour  ought  to  be  made  to  ba¬ 
nish  such  a  source  of  ferment  and 
disagreement  from  the  very  situation 


where,  from  its  nature,  it  was  most 
conducive  both  to  true  religion  and 
the  happiness  of  private  life,  to  have 
concord  and  unanimity. 

W'ith  these  views,  he  supported 
the  law  of  the  land,  in  protecting 
the  right  conferred  by  it  on  patrons 
of  granting  presentations,  and  in  so 
regulating  the  use  of  calls j  as  at  once 
to  be  consistent  with  it,  and  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  general  quiet.  In  this  last 
object,  he  perceived  that  the  failure 
on  former  occasions  proceeded  in 
some  degree  from  not  adverting,  that 
the  rights  of  calling  and  presenting 
might,  in  very  many  instances,  run 
completely  counter  to  one  another, 
while  the  pow  er  of  calling  was  so  far 
extended,  as  to  authorize  the  callers 
(whoever  they  were)  cfliciently  to 
object  to  the  patron’s  presentee, 
merely  because  that  he  w  as  not  their 
own  choice,  while  it  might  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  he  was  quite  unobjec¬ 
tionable  on  every  ground  of  qualifi¬ 
cation  and  conduct.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  his  great  aim  to  render  it  com¬ 
petent  to  object  to  presentations  only 
on  the  scores  of  immorality,  and 
want  of  knowledge  and  capacity  in 
the  proposed  incumbent,  and  not  on 
any  diftlrence  of  mere  option.  Those, 
he  knew,  formed  the  subjects  of  the 
guardian  attention  of  Presbyteries  in 
their  admission  to  holy  orders ;  and 
while  the  subject  w^as  thus  reduced 
to  such  narrow  compass,  and  placed 
under  steady  care,  he  thought  that 
peace  might  be  expected.  The  per¬ 
severance  of  almost  30  years  on  the 
part  of  that  great  man,  with  the  aid 
which  he  received  from  the  increas¬ 
ing  moderation  of  the  times,  attain¬ 
ed  his  end  ;  and  general  serenity  ar.d 
quiet  have  been  the  consequences. 
And  here  it  is  curious  to  observe 
another  instance  of  the  meaning  of 
language  being  moulded  according 
to  the  change  in  church- affairs.  In 
the  days  of  Lord  Isla  and  Mr  Cura- 
ining,  the  term  moderate  denoted 
the  quality  of  a  person  who,  while  he 
admitted  the  title  of  Patronage,  con¬ 
sidered  the  right  of  calling  to  exist, 
not  in  the  congregation,  but  in  the 
heritors  and  elders,  conceding,  at  the 
same  time,  that  their  own  option 
should  be  held  as  suflicient  reason 
of  dissent,  though  the  candidate 
objected  to  should  be  sufficiently 
qualified  in  every  respect  whatever 
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according  to  the  rules  of  the  Church. 
In  the  days  of  Dr  Robertson,  again, 
those  who  supported  the  party  for¬ 
merly  espoused  by  Dr  Cumming, 
came  to  be  styled  hif^h  ;  and  the  mo¬ 
dern-moderate  party,  headed  by  Dr 
Robertson,  went  a  step  farther  than 
the  old  one  had  done,  by  insisting 
that  the  patron's  right  should,  in 
tverif  casCf  be  supported,  unless  a 
valid  objection  couhl  be  made  against 
his  presentee,  founded  either  on  want 
of  due  qualifications  or  moral  con¬ 
duct. 

This  is  the  situation  in  which 
Church-affairs  W'ere  placed  by  the 
long-continued  exertions  of  Dr  Ro¬ 
bertson,  and,  what  is  deserving  of 
notice,  it  continued,  notwithstanding 
the  retirement  of  that  leader,  in  1781. 
This  was  a  different  result  from  that 
which  followed  Dr  Cumming  and 
Lord  Isla's  leaving  the  helm  of  the 
Church  ;  and  tlie  difterence  may  be 
ascribed  to  various  causes.  Sir  11. 
Moncrieff  remarks,  that,  “  although 
Dr  Robertson  had  as  much  of  the 
influence  of  Government  as  was  ever 
given  to  the  Church,  yet  he  had  the 
magnanimUif  to  emancipate  himself 
and  his  party  from  dependence  on 
any  great  man."  They  were  free, 
therefore,  from  the  variations  which 
might  be  consequent  on  the  changes 
in  any  statesman's  fortunes.  Besides, 
Dr  Cumming  had  not  brought  his 
improvements  so  far  as  Dr  Robertson 
afterwards  did  ;  and  when  his  influ¬ 
ence  was  withdrawn,  matters  fell 
back,  which,  situated  as  they  were, 
was  indeeil  to  have  been  expected. 
The  interference  of  the  heritors  and 
elders  had  not  been,  in  Dr  Cum- 
ming’s  time,  sufficiently  restrained, 
which,  however,  it  was  quite  neces¬ 
sary  it  should  be,  in  consistency  with 
the  patron’s  right  ;  and  wherever 
l)oih  parties  were  obstinate  and  per¬ 
severing  at  that  time,  it  was  clear 
that  disputed  and  violent  settlements 
would  continue  to  prevail,  and  even 
to  increase.  This,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  seen,  they  did  when  the  coun¬ 
terpoise,  produced  by  the  influence 
of  ifOvernment,  ceased  to  operate. 
It  was  only  by  esublishing  the  rule, 
that  objections  to  presentations  must 
W  founded  on  something  deficient 
in  the  presentee,  that  |:^ace  could  be 
made  to  exist  and  continue  ;  and  by 
means  of  a  steady  adherence  to  that 


rule,  it  has  done  so  for  a  long 
time,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
country,  in  all  respects,  moral,  reli¬ 
gious,  and  commercial. 

This  rapid  sketch  has  brought  us 
down  to  our  own  times,  and  leads  to 
my  now  adverting  particularly  to  the 
subject  placed  by  me  at  the  top  of 
this  paper. 

As  settled  in  the  Prospectus  of 
this  Society  themselves,  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  nF.scRiPTiON  of  persoks 
of  whom  it  is  meant  to  consist,  viz. 
— “  All  xvhscrihcrs  o  f  a  ‘penny  a-wfck 
for  a  yeary  of  10s.  6d.  annually,  or  of 
£.6  in  a  single  sum,  adn)itted,  du¬ 
ring  the  first  year  of  the  institution, 
by  the  Directors,  and  thenceforth,  by 
ballot,  at  a  general  meeting  ;  and  the 
heir-at-law  of  any  person  disponing 
a  Patronage  to  the  Society,  and  one 
of  the  executors  of  persons  bequeath¬ 
ing  £.50  to  it,  shall  be  members  of 
the  Head  and  Auxiliary  Societies." 

The  name  and  objects  of  the 
Society  are  there  stated  thus :  The 
Society  shall  be  called  ‘  The  So¬ 
ciety  for  improving  the  system  of 
Church  Patronage  in  Scotland,'  with 
Auxiliaries  in  other  towns  and 
parishes ;  the  object  of  which  shall 
be,  to  acquire  rights  of  Patronage, 
and  to  secure  the  nomination  of  ac¬ 
ceptable  Ministers,  by  settling  them 
on  a  popular  principle,  as  well  as,  by 
every  means,  to  excite  attention  to 
the  importance  of  this  branch  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  polity,  so  as  to  ameliorate 
the  exercise  of  Patronage  in  those 
instances  where  the  right  cannot  be 
acquired."  It  is  then  provided, 
“  that,  without  proposing  any  very 
extended  right  of  suflPrage,  it  shall, 
accordingly,  be  the  object  of  this  in¬ 
stitution  to  settle  the  nomination,  in 
all  rights  of  Patronage  to  be  acquir¬ 
ed  by  it,  on  a  body  of  Trustees,  who 
shall  exercise  the  same,  .  ccording  to 
an  election  to  be  made  by  the  Male 
Heads  of  Families,  who  have  been 
in  full  communion  with  the  Church 
for  a  certain  time  previous  to  any 
vacancy."  It  is  then  provided,  “  that, 
in  order  to  secure  the  successful 
commencement  of  the  system,  it  shall 
be  in  the  power  of  the  Directors, 
where  they  shall  see  cause,  on  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  first  election  taking  place 
after  acquiring  a  Patronage,  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  list  of  names,  not  fewer  than 
six,  from  among  which  such 
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fk'ction  shall  be  made,  and  to  repeat 
this  course,  should  new  vacancies  oc¬ 
cur  within  ten  years  from  the  first 
appointment;  the  right,  thencefor- 
>vard,  in  all  cases  to  become  popular/* 
And  it  is  added,  “  that  the  Ordi¬ 
nary  Directors  (five  a  quorum)  shall 
have  the  sole  management  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Society,  and  shall  have 
power,  in  settlinff  Patronages,  to 
provide  all  necessary  regulations  for 
carrying  the  principles  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  into  eftect/* 

Such  are  to  be  the  constitution  and 
objects  of  this  Society,  and  let  us 
calmly  contemplate  them.  Those 
gentlemen  will  either  succeed  in  their 
object  of  getting  subscriptions  and 
buying  up  Patronages,  or  they  will 
not.  If  they  fail  in  success,  the 
matter  will  be  over,  and  thus  their 
plan  will  speedily  sink  down  among 
the  many  visionary  schemes  which 
have  agitated  the  world,  and  be  heard 
of  no  more.  But  take  the  other  side 
— Major  et  minor  non  variant  spe- 
ciem — and  let  us  therefore  suppose 
in  argument,  that  the  Society  should 
purcliase  every  Patronage  in  Scot¬ 
land:  then  two  things  would  follow 
on  accomplishing  their  object,  l.v/, 
Tiiat  ffopular  election  would  univer¬ 
sally  prevail  in  the  supplying  bene¬ 
fices,  but  that  there  would  be  es¬ 
tablished,  in  the  meantime,  and  for 
ten  years,  a  kind  of  BilUchamber,  or 
court  of  J^rds  of  the  Articles,  to  pre¬ 
pare  matters — anticipate  every  thing 
—and  send  to  the  popular  meetings 
lists  of  persons,  from  whom,  and 
from  whom  alone,  they  should  elect ; 
and,  ^Zd,  That  the  whole  Church’- 
courts  would,  as  to  all  trials  regard¬ 
ing  settlements,  be  superseded — and 
by  whom  ? — Not  by  the  law-judges, 
or  the  great  officers  of  the  Crown, 
but  by  the  Directors  of  the  penny- 
a-week  multitudes ;  for,  as  the  elec¬ 
tors  of  that  description  would  be  the 
most  numerous,  the  Society  would 
be  chiefly  composed  of  them.  Be¬ 
sides,  from  having  such  a  judicature 
as  that,  in  every  case  of  vacancy,  in¬ 
stead  of  one  source  of  ferment,  there 
would  always  be  two  ; — first,  in  the 
election  of  the  Minister,  and  next  in 
the  election  of  the  Directors,  who 
should  have  power  to  decide  whether 
that  Minister  was  duly  elected  or 
not.  This  last  would  be  somewhat 
uf  the  nature  of  the  choice  of  deacons 
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before  a  Burgh-contest,  but  ten 
times  more  tumultuary ;  and  by 
those  difierent  means  the  whole 
country  would  be  kept  in  constant 
agitation. 

But  it  may  be  said,  Is  not  the  ob¬ 
ject  a  laudable  one?  and  is  there 
not  something  excellent  in  the  idea 
of  a  pious  people  choosing  their  own 
serious  instructor,  and  all  submitting 
kindly  and  peacefully  to  his  guidance 
and  instruction  ?  1  admit  that  there 
is  ;  but  considered  as  a  general  plan, 
the  idea  is  quite  Utopian.  Popular 
election  of  any  kind  is  in  general  a 
farce.  I’he  people  of  England  say 
that  they  enjoy  the  privilege  of  it, 
but  in  almost  every  instance  they 
are  mistaken  ;  and  do  not  all  the 
tenantry  of  any  great  lord,  however 
loud  they  may  huzza,  follow — and 
are  they  not,  where  they  have  votes, 
virtually  obliged  to  follow — his  di¬ 
rections  as  to  the  candidate  whose 
interest  he  may  favour  ?  The  lands 
are  very  generally  kept  out  of  lease 
for  the  purpose,  much  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  agriculture ;  and  well  do 
they  know,  that  differing  with  their 
master  in  the  choice  of  a  i>arUament- 
man  would  lose  them  their  farms. 
Now,  suppose,  in  the  same  way,  that 
popular  elections  of  Ministers  were 
to  become  general,  and  be  sanctioned 
by  law  in  Scotland,  where  many  of 
the  voters  for  Ministers  would  be  a 
very  inferior  description  of  persons  to 
English  electors  of  Members,  might 
we  not,  in  like  manner,  find  almost 
every  clergyman  actually  put  in  by 
some  master- manufacturer,  or  the 
owner  of  some  cotton-mill,  or  by 
some  extensive  landholder,  in  dis¬ 
tricts  where  leases  are  rare — all  of 
whom  would  know  well  their  own 
power  over  all  their  labourers  and 
crofters,  who  derive  their  subsistence 
from  them.  Nay,  might  we  not 
find  occasionally  even  a  jolly  tavern- 
keeper,  whose  son,  or  brother,  or 
brother-in-law,  was  “  coming  out  to 
the  ministrii/’  bustling  in  his  parish, 
and  gaining  many  a  good  vote  by  the 
potent  influence  of  roasted  hens  and 
reeking  toddy  ^  One  of  the  church- 
livings  in  both  Leith  and  the  Canon- 
gate  of  Edinburgh  have  respectively 
popular  elections,  and  often  have  we 
heard  of  the  oceans  of  punch  which 
were  poured  out  in  anticipation  of 
them. 


1 1  V  Ohjection*  to  the  Valroua^ 

In  answer  to  all  such  observations, 
AKE  TOLD  THAT  SO  SUCH  TL’H- 
MOII.S  EXIST  IN  THE  SECESSION, 

vfherc  popular  election  prevails.  In 
sonic  instances,  however,  as  in  the 
late  one  of  Dunfermline,  they  have 
little  to  boast  of  in  that  respect  ;  but 
the  truth  is,  the  Establishment  and 
the  Secession  do  not  admit  ot  com¬ 
parison  as  to  that  matter,  because 
they  are  not  similarly  situated.  In 
the  Establishment,  /he  Clergy  are 
viaintaineJ  ftotu  the  ty/hes,  uhich 
art  the  ancient  yalrimouy  of  the 
Church  ;  and  this  being  a  special 
fund  for  their  supjxirt,  pertaining  in 
their  own  right  to  those  who  serve 
at  the  altar,  the  harrassing  question 
is,  ir/to  shall  name  the  persons  so  to 
serve,  and  be  entitled  to  that  sup¬ 
port  ?  Ilut  among  the  Seceders  mat¬ 
ters  are  very  ditterent.  As  all  con- 
trihnte  to  the  payment  of  their 
Clergy t  it  is  reasonable  that  all 
should  have  a  share  in  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  them  ;  but  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  it  does  not  follow  that 
nearly  the  same  quantity  of  discon¬ 
tent  and  disagreement  should  arise 
from  disputed  elections  there,  as  ge¬ 
nerally  sprung  from  contested  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  regular  Church.  In 
the  Secession,  whenever  any  particu¬ 
lar  sitter  Hnds  an  opposite  party  pre¬ 
vail,  in  putting  in  a  Minister  who 
is  not  acceptable  to  him,  he  has 
little  more  to  do  than  give  up  his 
seat,  and  either  go  to  worship  in 
some  other  meeting-house,  (and 
there  are  plenty  among  which  to 
choose,  the  nice  shades  of  distinction 
among  them  being  now  generally 
over,)  or  he  may  return  again  into  the 
bosom  of  Mother  Church.  Whether 
Dr  Smith's  suggestion  is  a  good  one, 
of  avoiding  Esublishinents  altoge¬ 
ther,  and  so  arranging  that  all  should 
pay  their  own  Clergy,  1  shall  not 
discuss ;  all  1  say  is,  that  there  be¬ 
ing  in  a  country  a  Church  Establish¬ 
ment,  8upjH)ried  by  a  Church  fund, 
popular  election  of  any  kind  is  alto¬ 
gether  inconsistent  with  general  har¬ 
mony. 

And  this  leads  me  directly  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  Patkon- 
AGE  ITSELF.  '  It  bss  been  contend¬ 
ed,  that  it  not  only  wants,  but  is 
contrary  to  Scripture  authority,  be¬ 
cause  there  were  no  less  than  120 
who  elected  Matthias,  to  supply, 
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among  the  A|x>stleB,  the  place  of  Ju¬ 
das  Iscariot ;  but  here  again  the 
cases  are  dissimilar,  and  do  not  admit 
of  proper  comparison..  In  a  small 
community,  and  that,  too,  consisting 
of  virtuous  individuals  like  the  Dis¬ 
ciples,  it  was  natural  and  proper  that 
each  should  have  a  vote  in  their  fu¬ 
ture  teacher.  Hut  what  is  right  in 
a  small  community  is  often  w  rong  in 
a  great  one.  Pure  and  well-regu¬ 
lated  democracy  has  never  existed 
but  in  small  i^tates  ;  and  in  all  cases 
of  extended  dominion,  corruption  has 
prevailed,  of  which  there  occur  in 
history  many  instances,  and  none 
more  apt  and  illustrative  than  that 
of  ancient  Home.  In  the  same  way, 
tboiigli  popular  election  of  preachers 
might  be  right  in  the  small  bodies 
of  the  early  Cdiristians,  it  would,  in 
the  case  of  Establishments  at  least, 
be  the  reverse  in  modern  times, 
when  men  congregate  in  far  gnater 
masses,  and  when,  instead  of  having 
the  simple  manners  and  genuine 
piety  of  those  excellent  persens,  have 
all  the  vices,  and  failings,  and  party 
feelings,  of  a  very  different  state  of 
society. 

But  farther,  it  has  been  asked,  Is 
there  not  a  probability  that  the 
Minister  elected  by  the  people  would 
be  better,  and  fitter  for  bis  purpose, 
than  those  put  in  by  fKitrons,  who 
are  often  resident  at  a  distance,  and 
have  frequently  little  or  no  coin- 
inunication  with  the  parish  ?  To 
this  we  answ’er.  No  ;  because,  both 
theoretically  and  practically,  there 
exist  good  safeguards  against  the 
appointment  of  improper  persons ; 
for,  according  to  the  settled  rule  of 
the  Church,  patrons  can  appoint  to 
livings  none  btit  preachers  licensed 
by  Bresbyteries,  on  due  trials  as  to 
their  qualifications,  and  full  enquiry 
regarding  their  moral  and  religious 
conduct.  But  who  are  the  men 
whom  patrons  generally  appoint  to 
Churches  They  are  commonly 
either  persons  who  have  been  de¬ 
voting  themselves  to  the  teaching  ot 
schools,  or  individuals  who  have 
conducted  themselves  so  well  and 
.  long  as  tutors  in  gentlemen's  fami¬ 
lies,  as  to  have  so  gained  the  favour 
and  good-will  of  their  employers, 
that  they  have  recommended  tlicna 
to  patrons  for  livings.  It  is  owing 
to  those  two  circumstances,  of  them 
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beinj;  such  safeguards,  and  tlie  Min-  our  most  eminent  men — but  ordi- 
isters  coming  from  such  sources,  that  nary  mumbling  them,  and  too  often 
our  Scotch  ('lergy  is  so  respectable,  to  cjctcnifHirizin^ ;  and  in  a  very 
and  that  our  churches  are  in  almost  short  time  he  became  as  weary,  flat, 
all  instances  filled  with  men  of  so  stale,  and  unprofitable  a  pulpit-man, 
much  worth  and  reputation.  as  if  he  had  been  a  lawful  presentee 

lUit  let  us  turn  to  the  opposite  of  the  most  lawful  patron  in  the 
sitle  of  the  picture,  and  observe  of  whole  country.  The  wags  were  all 
WMAT  DKSCRirnoN  THOSE  WOULD  laughing  in  their  sleeve  at  the  elec- 
TK  wIjo  should  be  elected  by  the  tors,  and  some  of  them  were  repeat- 
jH)pul(ire,  and  have  their  elections  con-  ing  Burns's  lines, — 
lirtm-a  by  committees,  or  Directors  ,  ^  ^ 

„l  this  new  Society  ?  fliey  would 
not  be  persons  of  the  same  kind  at 

all— not  men  who  had  already  prov-  But  the  matter  could  not  be  helped  ; 
ed  themselves  to  be  deserving,  by  and  it  was  seen  that  even  popular 
long  continuance  of  steady  good  con-  election  miglit  fail  in  ensuring  to  a 
duct,  but  roaring  fellows  with  strong  flock  a  zealous  and  careful  Pastor, 
lungs,  running  about  the  country.  But  further,  on  broader  principles, 
wherever  there  were  church  vacan-  I  should  be  apt  to  doubt  whether 
cies,  with  Gallopimr  Tains*  in  their  the  mere  populace,  thoufrh  heads 
pockets,  and  tiring  them  off  on  igno-  of  families ,  can  be  the  fittest 
rant,  gaping  multitudes,  who  have  persons  to  chuse  teachers, 
had  little  opportunity  of  knovving  whose  qualities  requisite  for  their 
any  thing  about  them,  but  would  be  charge  are  knowledge,  and  culture 
much  more  taken  with  loud  decla-  of  mind,  in  w’hich  such  electors,  both 
mation  than  with  solid  knowledge  from  want  of  opportunity  and  edu- 
and  good  sense  t.  I  once  knew  an  cation,  are  themselves  most  deficient, 
instance  of  a  similar  case,  when  the  It  is  next  said.  If  the  people  are 
patron,  a  good-natured  man,  gave  not  to  be  the  electors,  why  give  the 
the  parish  the  choice  of  their  Minis-  election  to  jmtrons  ? — and  to  this  I 
ter  ;  and  many  a  candidate  exhibit-  answer  by  asking  another  question, 
cd.  Among  them  w'as  one  great  gun  :  To  whom  else  ought  it  to  be  given  ? 
he  had  a  loud  voice,  a  whining  They  have  right  by  the  law  of  the 
manner,  and  violent  gesture  ;  and  the  country,  which  it  would  be  improper 
auditors  concluded  he  was  therefore  to  disturb  ;  and  w’hile  they  use  it 
a  fervent  minister,  and  able  orator,  with  propriety  they  are  entitled  to 
They  of  course  elected  him  their  hohl  it.  This,  however,  it  may  be 
Pastor  :  The  Presbytery  inducted  said,  is  a  plea  of  law,  and  not  of  expe- 
him,  because  there  were  no  objec-  diency,  and  1  shall  willingly  renounce 
tions  to  him  :  he  had  not,  how-  it,  whenever  it  can  be  shewn  that 
ever,  been  many  weeks  in  his  own  there  would  be  any  expediency  in  a 
pulpit,  when  his  well-mandated  change  ;  but  this  1  conceive  1  have 
TViw.?,  with  all  their  froth,  ran  out ;  demonstrated  would  not  be;  mat- 
and  he  was  oblige<l  to  beat  his  brains  ters  ought,  therefore,  to  be  allowed 
from  Monday  to  Saturday  weekly,  to  rest  as  they  are  ;  and  happy  ought 
in  supplying  their  place.  As,  how-  we  to  be  that  such  a  thing  as  well- 
ever,  between  dining  with  his  kind  regulated  Patronage  exists,  to  secure 
heritors  and  doing  his  parish-duty,  a  decent  and  respectable  Clergy  to 
he  had  no  leisure  to  mandate,  he  our  church,  and  to  save  the  nation 
at  once  betook  himself  to  the  cus-  from  that  flood  of  wrangling,  con- 
tom  of  reading — not  eloquent fusion,  and  discontent,  which  would 
reading  his  sermons,  like  ^roe  of  almost  infallibly  break  in  upon  it. 


•  A  Galloping  Tam  is  a  clerical  term  for  a  hacknied  sermon,  which  a  Minister 
carries  altout  with  him  when  he  goes  a>visiting,  that  he  may  lend  any  clerical  brother  a 
lift  ;  and  Tam’s  performance  is  not  unfrequentlj  followed  with  a  glieb  hen^  a  snaiker 
0  guid  punchy  and  a  social  crack. 

i*  Dr  Hutchiaon,  in  his  Pamphlet  which  I  have  alluded  to,  though  he  detested  Pa¬ 
tronage,  was  constrained  to  remark,  that  “  it  is  deplorable^  that  the  populace,^  who 
kave  little  judgment  about  the  abilities  of  men,  generally  pitch  upon  at  weak  candu 
flutes  as  the  patrons  do — nay,  sometimes  upon  worse,** 
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were  the  valuable  mound  of  Patron- 
afi^e  broken  down.  1  have  some¬ 
times  thought  that  the  argument 
in  favour  of  the  right  of  patrons 
was  similar  to  that  by  which  the 
here<litary  succession  to  the  tlirone 
is  8upporte<I.  The  royal  succession 
by  hereditary  right,  which  is  estab¬ 
lished  by  law,  preserves  the  nation 
from  all  tumult  and  civil  wars  which 
might  attend  elective  monarchy  ; 
and  well-regulated  Patrorugc  saves 
parishes  from  these  contests  which 
would  be  the  certam  result  of  popu¬ 
lar  election  of  Ministers. 

There  are,  probably,  tew  proposi¬ 
tions  better  established,  rhan  that 
the  decisions  of  numerous  bodies 
produce  contests  which  are  attended 
in  future  with  bad  agreement  among 
the  individuals  composing  them.  Go 
into  any  burgh-town,  in  any  part  of 
the  uniteil  kingdom,  and  you  will 
find  the  influence  of  the  elections 
still  prevailing  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  though  those  elections  are  long 
past,  and  the  members  have  been 
“  duly  returned.’*  The  grocer’s  wife 
will  not  associate  with  the  tallow- 
chandler’s,  because  their  husbands 
were  on  opposite  sides ;  and  when 
young  Miss  Mason  or  Miss  Wright 
gets  leave  from  mama  to  have  a 
small  party  for  a  piano-forte  qua¬ 
drille-hop,  she  is  expressly  prohibi- 
tetl  from  inviting  either  the  Misses 
Taylor  or  the  Misses  Barber,  whose 
fathers  did  not  poll  with  pajm. 
But  actual  instances,  closer  to  our 
purpose,  may  be  easily  found.  In 
a  parish  not  far  to  the  north  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  the  presentation  was  a  crown 
one,  and  it  was  understood,  that 
the  kirk  should  be  given  to  the 
heritors ;  but  “  many  men,  many 
minds.”  The  lairds  could  not  agree 
who  should  be  their  **  man  an  in¬ 
veterate  quarrel  was  about  to  arise 
among  them  about  it ;  and  Mr  Peel, 
to  prevent  disagreement,  gave  it  to 
the  candidate  of  neither  of  the  par¬ 
ties,  but  to  a  third  jierson,  altogether 
unconnected  with  either.  1  may  add 
to  this,  that  1  know  a  gentleman  who 
for  twenty  years  represented  one  of 
the  largett  counties  in  Scotland, 
and  often  have  1  heard  him  say  that 
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he  had  wished  every  crown-presen¬ 
tation  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  not 
because  the  King  had  the  Patron¬ 
age  of  the  parishes,  but  because  all 
the  heritors  generally  thought  they 
had  a  right  to  he  consulted  ;  which 
produced  something  resembling  at 
least  election  by  those  heritors,  and 
was  productive  of  disagreement  and 
contest. 

Much  is  said  by  the  anti- Patron¬ 
age  party,  of  the  great  importance 

of  MINISTERS  BEING  ACCEPTABIE 

to  their  parishes  ;  and  they  seem  to 
take  it  for  granted,  that  popular 
election  would  produce  that  desired 
good.  But  they  forget,  that  where- 
ever  there  is  a  majority  who  gjin, 
there  is  a  minority  who  hme  their 
objects ;  so  that  in  a  parish  where 
tht*re  were  2000  electors  of  a  pastor, 
1001  might  get  a  Minister  acceptable 
to  them,  when  the  person  fixed  down 
upon  the  remaining  999,  the  minori¬ 
ty,  might  be  most  detestable  and  un¬ 
acceptable  to  them.  This  might  be 
the  consequence  of  that  panacea,  or 
general  cure,  a  jiopular  election  of 
the  Clergy :  great  want  of  concord 
might  be  the  consequence ;  the  pa¬ 
rish  might  be  split  into  hostile  par¬ 
ties,  destructive  to  a  certain  extent 
of  social  intercourse;  and  if  that  were 
joined  to  the  rancorous  feeling  of 
political  discontents  arising  from  con¬ 
tested  elections  of  provosts  or  parlia- 
menters,  the  cross- tides  of  disagree¬ 
ment  might  annihilate  friendly  in¬ 
tercourse  altogether  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  so  that  while  the  females 
could  make  up  neither  tea  nor  qua¬ 
drille-party  at  all,  the  old  burgesses 
themselves  would  stalk  sulkily  be¬ 
fore  their  shop-doors,  growling  at 
one  another  like  so  many  bull-dogs, 
exhibiting,  you  will  admit,  a  pretty 
state  of  feeling  for  a  Christian  com¬ 
munity  ! 

Like  all  other  topics  of  interest 
in  this  country,  this  one  has  become 
the  source  of  pamphleteering  and 
harranguing  ;  and  had  my  time,  and 
my  share  of  your  room,  not  been  so 
much  exhausted,  I  meant  to  have 
f^ven  you  a  full  critique  on  two 
little  works  whose  titles  1  have  given 
below  • ;  but  my  remarks  on  them 


•  I.  Appeal  to  aU  Clares  on  the  subject  of  Church  Patronage  in  ScoUand,  will 
Flan  for  iu  Amendment.  Waugh  and  Innes,  Edinburgh. 

II.  Remarks  on  the  Society  lately  established  for  improving  the  Svstem  of  Chui 
•  ^tronage  in  Scotland.  J.  Anderson,  Edint>iir<^h. 
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must  now  be  very  short.  The  first 
js  — and  the  other  eon.  As  to  the 

contra  one,  w’hich  is  understootl  to 
be  from  a  youthful  clerical  quill,  it 
is  very  sinart  ami  spirited,  and  its 
author  has  fire<l  some  very  good 
shots  in  it.  I  am  not,  however,  sure 
that  in  doing  so  his  gun  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  one  of  those  valuable 
locks  which  have  been  invent¬ 
ed  by  a  UevereiKl  brother  not  far 
distant  from  Edinburgh,  and  which 
have  made  not  a  little  noise  both  in 
the  literary  and  mechanical  world, 
but  I  much  recommend  his  getting 
one  of  them. 

The  other  of  the  two  little  works, 
the  Appeal  to  all  Classes,  is  very  able 
indeed,  but  has  also  its  defects.  1 1  is, 

I  believe,  admitted  to  be  from  the 
hand  of  a  lay-gentleman,  a  lawyer  by 
calling,  w  ho,  being  of  the  profession 
of  the  law,  grounds  his  arguments 
on  an  Act  of  Parliament.  1 1  is  clear, 
however,  that  he  has  not  founded 
his  plea  rightly,  and  such  being  the 
case,  he  may  find  his  whole  cause 
tumble  down  about  his  ears.  Both 
he,  and  some  of  the  others,  would 
have  no  objection  that  it  should  be 
believed  that  Patronage  was  thrown 
out  by  the  articles  of  Union;  but, 
in  reality,  neither  the  treaty  of  union, 
nor  the  Act  of  Parliament  confirm- 
ing  it,  say  one  word  of  Patronage,  or 
have  the  least  connexion  with  it. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  as  to  this  gen¬ 
tleman’s  work, that  it  savoured  much 
of  jyarty.  And  pray  who  of  us  is 
free  from  its  influence  in  this  our  free 
country,  where  “every  man  bauds 
his  boat’s  head  to  the  wdnd  as  he  best 
can  ?”but  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  he 
is  free  from  it;  for  he  has  himself 
said,  that  he  is  encumbered  by  no 
T^rfy  feeling. 

This  layman  is  said  to  be  the  Se¬ 
cretary  of  the  Society.  As  to  that, 
however,  I  doubt,  for  it  was  he  who 
first,  in  his  pamphlet,  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag,  divulging  the  nature  and 
object  of  it,  in  opposition  to  its  name; 
and  puss  may  not  be  easily  catched 
and  put  back  again  by  graver  politi¬ 
cians.  He  has  been,  like  Windham 
of  old,  whose  party,  I  remember, 
were  said  often  to  pull  him  by  the 
coat-tails  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
while  he  was  letting  go  what  they 
conceived  their  well-bottled  secrets. 

As  to  the  STYLE  of  this  little 
^OL.  xvill. 


work,  1  am  much  pleased  with  it* 
because  it  smacks  so  much  of  the 
subject.  I  well  remeinbiT  of  a  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Franco 
having  been  written  by  an  old  cler¬ 
gyman,  when  the  criticism  on  it,  by 
a  waggish  brother  of  the  Presbytery, 
was,  tliat  the  language  was  most  fit¬ 
ting  to  the  subject,  for  that  there  seem¬ 
ed  little  harmony  among  the  words, 
and  that  all  the  sentences  were  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  one  another.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  a  very  learned,  black-letter  law¬ 
yer,  well  known  to  me,  wrote  a  most 
vigorous,  though  old-fashioned  style, 
merely  because  he  was  more  versant 
with  the  forcible  expressions  of 
Stair,  and  Hope,  and  Fountainhall, 
than  with  those  of  modern  writers* 
Now,  the  same  is  the  case  with  this 
author ;  and  his  mode  of  writing, 
as  well  as  thinking,  is  just  such  as 
we  should  have  expected  from  one 
who  had  pored  so  much  in  the  Re¬ 
cords  of  Assembly,  and  in  the  Old 
Divines,  as  he  has  done.  So  much 
it  this  so,  that  in  the  course  of  my 
reading  on  this  subject,  and  having 
around  me,  and  on  my  table,  almost 
every  pamphlet  regarding  it,  1  wasone 
afternoon  loungingly  turning  over 
one  of  them,  which,  from  its  tone,  I 
positively  supposed  for  a  little  to  be 
Ebenezer  Erskine’s  Stirling  Sermon; 
when  examining  its  title,  and  looking 
into  it  a  little  further,  1  was  unde¬ 
ceived,  and  found  it  to  be  this  very 
work,  the  Secretary’s  Appeal.  That 
place  of  it  which  thus  misled  me 
was  that  wherein  he  professes  bis 
great  abhorrence  against  any  Minis¬ 
ter  who  “  dresses  well,  dances  occa- 
siimally,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in  the 
lobbies  of  the  TVteo/rr,”— shocking 
abominations !  no  doubt,  and  against 
which  neither  old  Ebenezer  himself, 
the  zealous  Ralph  his  brother,  nor 
any  one  of  the  whole  corps  of  the 
apples  of  the  Secession,  could  have 
declaimed  more  loudly,  or  expressed 
more  honest  and  just  indignation, 
than  he. 

When  1  commenced  this  epistle, 
I  intended,  like  Cicero,  to  have 
treated  “  de  Claris  oratoribusf  and 
to  have  submitted  the  Society’s  late 
debate  to  our  critical  ordeal ;  but 
having  said  somewhat  about  two  of 
the  speeches  already,  1  have  time 
now  to  do  no  more  than  conclude 
with  a  few  remarks  on  the  oration 
Z 
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of  tlic  Reverend  Doctor  who  spok 
last.  This  w’as  of  the  facetious  kind, 
and  he  made  a  very  witty  allusion  to 
some  of  his  own  party,  w’hom  he 
called  our  “  friendly  foes,  our  much- 
attached  opponents,  and  our  most 
lovinf^  enemies  but  who,  he  inti¬ 
mated,  with  all  their  friendship,  at¬ 
tachment,  and  love,  would  not  go 
thorough-stitch  with  this  Society 
in  their  wild  schemes.  He  com- 
lained  that  he  could  not  get,  as 
e  said,  **  a  tug  at  an  argument 
with  them,” — nor  more  answer  than 
the  oracular  words,  **  you  will  do  a 
great  deal  of  harm.**  This  most 
serious  response,  repeated  once  and 
again,  the  spokesman  wittily  com¬ 
pared  to  the  saying  of  some  poor  dri¬ 
velling  creature  known  to  him,  who, 
whether  it  rained,  or  snowed,  or 
thundered,  always  remarked,  “  it  is 
a  Jine  day.**  Now,  Sir,  a  long  de¬ 
bate  requires  occasionally  a  hllip  to 
relieve  a  yawning  audience,  and  this 
happy  stroke  received  the  just  and 
ordinary  reward  of  “  a  laugh.**  It 
is,  however,  one  thing  to  hear  wit, 
and  another  thing  to  read  it.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  animated  countenance 
and  merry  look  of  the  speaker  there, 
I  had  nothing  before  me  but  the  dry 
pale  face  of  the  printed  report  of  the 
speeches ;  and  1  was  leil  to  bring 
down  upon  this  joke  of  the  Doctor  a 
more  close  scrutiny  than  is  common, 
or  actually  proper,  in  the  case  of  hu¬ 
mour.  In  short.  Sir,  1  doubted  the 
accuracy  of  the  comparison,  and  the 
genuineness  of  the  wit;  for  while 
the  idiot's  remark  about  the  fine  day 
had  nothing  in  it  but  foolishness,  the 
stem  and  Cato-like  reply,  “  you  will 
do  much  harm,**  had  in  it  all  that 
was  just  and  profound.  >Vho  the 
person  was  who  had  the  merit  of  the 
sage  answer,  I,  at  least,  have  not 
heard  ;  but  it  savours  so  much  of 
good  sense,  that  1  hazard  a  conjec¬ 
ture  that  it  came  from  the  Reverend 
and  venerable  Baronet,  on  whose 
valuable  Appendix  to  Dr  Erskine's 
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Life  1  have  drawn  so  largely  in  this 
letter.  In  that  short  and  forcible 
reply,  the  person  who  made  it  of 
course  presumed,  and  took  for  his 
premises  the  supposed  facts,  that 
the  Society  should  succeed  in  its 
aims;  that  much  money  should  be 
subscribed  from  pennies  a-week  and 
upwards ;  that  very  many  Patron¬ 
ages  would  be  bought  up;  that  by 
these  means  the  statute  of  Queen 
Anne,  though  not  formally,  should 
be  virtually  repealed  by  all  presenta¬ 
tions  being  got  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  patrons,  and  bestow’ed  on  the 
people ;  that  the  parishes,  however, 
should,  for  a  considerable  time,  be 
controlled  in  their  choice  of  their  own 
Pastors,  by  this  Society  forming 
themselves  into  a  court,  having,  in 
fact,  a  negative  before  debate ;  that 
quoad  all  questions  of  settlements, 
the  power  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  of  all  other  Church-courts, 
should  be  annihilated,  and  matters 
put  under  the  Directors,  or  Comit- 
tees  of  this  Society  ;  and  last,  though 
not  least,  that  the  country  should 
again,  as  in  former  times,  be  filled 
with  constant  discontent,  uproar, 
and  heart-burning.  Now,  Sir, 
would,  or  would  not,  these  things 
do  much  harm  ?  The  genius  of  So¬ 
crates  sometimes  whispered  him, 
Beware  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too 
poetical  to  imagine  the  same  precau¬ 
tionary  admonition  repeated  to  us 
by  the  shade  of  the  great  roan  who, 
in  his  day,  struggled  so  long,  and  at 
last  obtained  for  his  country  that 
valuable  state  of  quiet  which  we 
have  now  so  long  enjoyed, — that 
quiet  which  is  so  conducive  to  indus¬ 
try,  harmony,  and  to  the  exercise  of 
every  Christian  virtue.  If  he  is 
permitted  to  look  down  on  us,  and 
to  take  a  kind  and  fatherly  interest 
in  our  welfare,  he  may  well  be  ima¬ 
gined  to  say,  “  Beware  of  change,’* 
which  would  truly  do  much  harm.** 
1  am,  &c. 

Cautus. 


Ki?i^  Jaines  the  Seri 


KING  JAMES  THE  SEXT  . 

Wt  commence  our  critical  labours  shewing  his  attachment  to  her  cause, 
on  the  present  occasion  with  more  He  not  only  altered  every  passage  in 
than  usual  complacency,  perfectly  the  manuscript  which  was  unfavour- 
satisfied,  as  we  happen  to  be,  that  we  able  to  the  clmractcr  of  the  Queen, 
are  indifferently  well  qualified  for  re-  and  inserted,  from  other  writers, state¬ 
viewing  the  volume  before  us.  /7;z-  ments  of  a  directly  opposite  tendency, 
vriniis:  It  is  the  offspring  of  a  club  of  under  the  guise  of  quoting  these 
literati,  whose  Shiboleth  is,  in  plain  writers  (Spottiswood  and  others)  on 
plirase,  Bibliomania  ;  and  we  have  the  margin  as  collateral  authorities, 
been  the  victims  of  this  dreadful  for  the  very  facts  he  w’as  thus  wil- 
disease  for  many  years,  during  which  fully  perverting ;  but,  to  remove  all 
we  have  exhibited  all  its  most  noto-  suspicion,  he  boldly  asserted  in  his 
rious  symptoms,  from  the  incipient  Preface,  that  he  had  “  not  wrested 
affection  for  large  paper,  to  the  dan-  any  of  the  w’ords,  nor  heightened  nor 
gcrous  paroxysms  "ycleped  uniques  diminished  any  particular  character 
and ^fif teeners.  Secundo :  The  work  or  action,  but  kept  as  close  as  possi- 
cinbraccs  a  period  of  Scottish  history,  ble  to  the  meaning  and  sense”  of  the 
on  which  more  has  been  written,  and  writer  of  the  MS.  His  impudence  con- 
writers  have  displayed  greater  differ-  cealed  his  fraud  for  nearly  a  century, 
cnees  of  opinion,  than  on  any  other  and  the  “  Memoirs”  were  quoted  by 
portion  of  our  annals,  and  w'e  are  all  parties  as  a  genuine  contemporary 
sufficiently  pugnacious  to  have  a  narrative  of  events.  Mr  Laing,  in  his 
strong  inclination  to  enter  the  lists.  Dissertation  on  the  Murder  of  Darn- 
Tcriio :  It  details  not  a  few  incidents  ley, published  in  1804,  first  denounced 
in  the  early  life  of  one  of  the  most  the  fraud  ;  and  the  strong  language 
incomprehensible  of  Scottish  mo-  he  employed  on  the  occasion  having 
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With  rc^anl  to  tlie  authorship 
of  the  prtstuit  volume,  we  are  de¬ 
cidedly  of  opinion  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  assigned  to  one  individual. 
The  learned  Editor  seems  to  hint 
(I’reliin.  Notice,  p.  1.)  that  he  thinks 
it  “  the  work  of  several  hands 
and  though,  after  such  authority,  we 
would  like  to  six^ak  with  diffidence, 
we  are  really  disposed  to  hazard 
something  more  than  a  conjecture, 
or  even  a  vague  expression  of  belief 
in  the  matter.  ^V'e  think,  then,  that 
there  is  an  obvious  change  of  writers 
at  page  1^3  ;  that  the  second,  who  ap- 
IK*ars  to  us  to  be  inferior  to  the  first 
writer,  continues  his  labours  no  far¬ 
ther  than  page  158  ;  that  the  third 
writer,  who  there  takes  up  the  thread 
of  the  story,  is  one  who  was  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  practice  of  the  law  ;  that 
this  writer  continued  the  narrative  to 
the  year  1595,  or  to  page  357 ;  and 
that  even  after  him  there  were  at 
least  two  writers  employed  on  the 
four  remaining  images  of  the  MS.  Be 
these  things  as  they  may,  however, 
the  work  is,  throughout,  the  labour 
of  individuals  who  were  living  at  the 
time  the  various  events  which  they 
narrate  took  place,  but  who  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  either  eye-wit¬ 
nesses,  or  persons  who  had  particular 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  private 
history  of  these  events.  They  seem, 
in  short,  to  have  merely  embodied 
the  national  feeling  at  the  time  ;  but 
they  have  done  so  in  a  dispassionate 
manner,  and,  in  our  opinion,  with 
vei^  commendable  impartiality. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
present  to  our  readers  any  of  the  va¬ 
rious  views  of  the  character  and  con¬ 
duct  of  Queen  Mary,  which  have 
been  suggesteil  by  a  perusal  of  the 
first  |K)rtion  of  the  volume  ;  these  we 
reserve  for  a  future  article,  in  which 
we  propose  to  ourselves  to  form  some¬ 
thing  like  an  impartial  estimate  of 
the  evidence  and  argument  for  and 
against  this  unfortunate  Princess. 
In  the  mean  time,  w'e  may  hint  to 
her  admirers,  that  were  they  to  make 
use  of  the  “  Historie**  now  published, 
as  a  running  commentary  on  the 
statements  of  Tyiler,  Whitaker,  and 


others,  they  would  probably  feel  it 
necessary  to  revise,  if  not  to  alter 
their  creed.  But  to  our  present  pur¬ 
pose — that  which  the  title  of  the  w  ork 
embraces — The  Historie  and  Lift- 
of  King  James  the  Sext.’" 

James  was  horn  in  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  19th  of  June 
1566.  II is  birth  did  not  heal  the 
breach  which  previously  existed  Ih- 
twixt  his  parents,  and  which  the 
murder  of  Rizzio,  under  the  auf:]u- 
ccs,  if  not  with  the  assistance  of  liis 
father,  Darnley,  on  the  9th  of 
March  preceiling,  had  widened  and 
confirmed.  Various  causes  have  bttn 
assigned  for  the  unfortunate  dis¬ 
agreement  of  the  royal  pair,  but  the 
truth  seems  to  have  been,  that  Quttii 
Mary  had  married  a  vain  young 
man,  who  was  too  weak  minded  to 
make  a  proper  use  of  his  elevation  ; 
and  that  amidst  the  factions  of  the 
period,  the  wife  and  husband  attach¬ 
ed  themselves  todifferent  parties,  who 
were  perfidious  enough  to  make  each 
the  instrument  of  their  own  sthish 
purposes.  Certain  it  is,  that  very 
soon  after  their  marriage  Mary  evin¬ 
ced  little  anxiety  for  her  husband's 
company,  and  that  Darnley  took 
very  little  pains  either  to  preserve 
or  to  regain  her  affections.  He  al- 
low’ed  himself  to  be  persuaded  that 
Rizzio  was  a  more  favourite  object 


of  the  Queen's  attentions  than  him¬ 
self,  and  the  unfortunate  musician 
was  the  victim  of  his  revenge.  We 
are  far  from  thinking  that  Darnley 
had  any  good  grounds  for  depriving 
Rizzio  of  life,  yet,  if  we  may  credit 
the  contemporary  narrative  of  Sir 
James  Melvil,  the  Queen  displayed 
an  immoderate  portion  of  sorrow  for 
the  death  of  her  lutenist.  **  So 
many  great  sighs  she  would  give, 
that  it  was  pity  to  hear  her  Af¬ 
ter  this  period  she  seems  to  have  re¬ 
garded  her  husband  with  no  other 
feelings  than  those  of  hatred,  and 
accordingly  he  was  not  even  present 
at  the  ceremony  of  the  baptism  of 
James,  which  took  place  at  Stirlii^ 
on  the  22d  of  August  following  T. 
^V''ithin  a  few  months  afterwards, 
during  which  he  followed  the  Queen 


•  MelviPs  Memoirs.  Edition  1735,  p.  148. 

t  The  “■  Histone”  assigns  December  as  the  month  in  which  the  ceremony  of 
baiaism  was  pcrfomied,  but  all  other  accounts  agree  in  6xing  the  date  to  be  of 
August.  Birers  Diary,  p.  5,  Balfour's  Annals,  Vol.  I.  p,  835. 
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“  \vhithers(xjver  she  rode,  but  got  no 
^rvoJ  coHHtemince  * * * §/’  he  was  niuriler- 
cd  by  Hotliwell  at  a  house  in  the 
suburbs  of’  Edinburgh,  (9th  Febru¬ 
ary  1567,)  “  and  uponn  the  fyft  day 
therefter,  his  body  was  burcit  in  the 
tombo  of  the  Kings  at  Halyruid- 
hous,  (juyetlie  in  the  night,  without 
any  kynd  of  solemnitie  or  inurnyng 
hard  ainang  all  the  pcrsonis  at 
count."  The  conduct  of  Mary  before 
the  perpetration  of  this  abominable 
crime,  her  apparent  preparation  for 
the  event,  and  the  little  concern 
whicli  it  excited  in  her  mind,  joined 
with  her  sudden  marriage  to  lioth- 
W'ell,  who  was  even  then  generally 
recognised  as  the  murderer,  created 
an  impression  in  the  minds  of  her 
subjects  that  she  was  privy  to  Both- 
well’s  designs,  and  raised  against  her 
feelings  of  dislike  to  which  she  ulti> 
inately  fell  a  victim. 

Internal  divisions  now  disturbed 
the  country  more  violently  tlian  be¬ 
fore.  'I'he  name  and  safety  of  the 
young  Frince  James  were  assumed 
by  various  noblemen,  (Morton,  Mar, 
Athol,  and  others,)  as  a  cloak  to  their 
designs  J  ;  troops  were  assembled  by 
them,  to  carry  their  purposes  into 
effect ;  and  after  inducing  the  Queen 
to  surrender,  and  to  quit  Both  well, 
they  hurried  her  to  the  Castle  of 
Lochleveii  as  a  prisoner  §.  In  July 
1567  they  crowned  James  at  Stir¬ 
ling,  and  in  the  following  month  the 
Earl  of  Murray  (the  Queen's  bastard 
brother)  was  appointed  Regent  of 
the  kiiigdom.  He  adopted  various 
strong  measures  for  the  safety  of  the 
people,  but  the  Queen's  escape  from 
Lochleven  Castle,  in  May  16G8,  led 
to  the  battle  of  Langside,  between  her 
partizans  and  those  of  Murray,  in 
which  she  was  defeated,  and  from 
which  she  fled  into  England,  where 
she  remained  a  prisoner  until  1587, 
when  she  fell  a  victim,  to  the  policy 
and  envy  of  her  cousin,  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth.  Murray,  in  1570,  was  shot  on 
the  street  of  Linlithgow  ;  and  after 
Lennox  and  Mar  h^  successively 
been  appointed  Regents,  Morton,  the 
most  able  politician  and  roost  sel¬ 


fish  roan  of  the  whole  party  of  the 
King,  was  proclaimed  Regent  in  157S. 
The  troubles  which  agitated  Scot¬ 
land  during  this  unhappy  period,  as 
well  as  the  succeeding  five  years  of 
Morton's  Regency,  we  purposely 
omit,  our  limits  being  altogether  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  slightest  sketch  of 
them. 

In  1577  James,  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  performed  his  first  act  of  go¬ 
vernment,  by  accepting  of  Morton's 
resignation  of  the  Regency.  His  ma¬ 
nagement  in  this  afi’air  proves  him 
to  have  been  an  adroit,  or  a  very  do¬ 
cile  boy,  for  Morton's  request  to  re¬ 
sign  was  a  mere  feint,  to  acquire 
greater  influence  over  James,  and  was 
never  intended  to  be  carried  into  ef¬ 
fect.  Accordingly,  in  the  following 
year,  he  took  advantage  of  his  office 
of  a  councillor  to  expel  the  other 
nobles,  who  were  hostile  to  him,  from 
the  King’s  presence,  and  to  resume 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  as 
before.  He  w’as  violently  opposed 
by  the  Chancellor,  (Athol,)  and  an 
appeal  to  arms  seemed  to  be  una¬ 
voidable  ;  but  the  King  contrived  to 
allay  the  rising  storm,  and  to  prevent 
bloodshed  between  the  adherents  of 
the  hostile  factions.  In  September 
1579  James  made  his  first  public 
entry  into  Edinburgh ;  and  though 
our  present  Sovereign,  on  his  late 
gracious  visit  to  Scotland,  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  splendour  and  magnifi¬ 
cence,  wre  doubt  much  if  any  part  of 
the  pageantry  of  18i2  is  to  be  com- 
])ared  with  the  following : — **  And 
withall,  the  haill  streits  war  spred 
with  fiowres  ;  and  the  forehowsis  of 
the  streits,  be  the  whilks  the  king 
passit,  war  all  hung  with  magnifi¬ 
cent  tapcstric,  with  payntit  historeis, 
and  with  the  effigeis  of  noble  men 
aud  wemen  I].”  James  afterwards 
held  a  Parliament  in  Edinburgh,  and 
cieatedLordD’Aubigny,of  the  House 
of  Lennox,  in  France,  Earl,  and  af¬ 
terwards  Duke  of  Lennox,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  him  Great  Chamberlain  of 
the  kingdom,  &c.  Lennox  was  a  great 
favourite  with  the  King,  and  seems 
to  have  deserved  the  character  given 


•  MelviPs  Memoirs,  p.  15i. 

•f  Historie,  p.  7.  Birrers  Diary,  p.  7.  Balfour’s  Annals,  Vol.  I.  p.  33G. 

t  Historic,  p.  10. 

§  Ibid,  p.  14. 

II  Historic,  p,  179. 
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of  him  by  Pinkerton,  that  he  was 
**  the  moft  worthy  and  innocent  of 
this  Monarch’s  favourites  Next 
to  Lennox,  Captain  James  Stewart, 
the  second  sou  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  was 
most  in  favour  with  the  King  ;  he 
was  a  man  of  a  very  ambitious  and 
enterprising  character,  or,  in  the 
words  of  the  text,  “  he  was  of  a 
prowd  and  arrogant  mynd,  and 
thoght  na  man  to  be  his  equall  t.” 
His  tirst  exploit  was  directed  against 
Morton,  who  w'as,  in  consequence, 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed  for 
the  foreknowledge  and  concealment 
of  Darnlcy's  murder.  His  fortunes 
were  pushe.d  with  great  ardour,  by 
various  nobles  and  preachers,  in  the 
liopc  that  he  would  prove  a  rival  to 
Lennox  in  the  King’s  affections ;  and 
as  their  ehbrts  were  ably  seconded 
by  his  own  address,  he  was  soon 
created  Earl  of  Arran,  and  weilded 
almost  exclusively  the  government 
of  the  kingdom.  His  power  alarmed 
even  his  friends,  and  they  promoted 
a  quarrel  between  Lennox  and  him, 
that  they  might  rid  themselves  of 
both  ;  but  he  deserted  his  supporters, 
and  joined  Lennox,  and  with  him 
divided  the  King’s  favours  and  the 
kingdom’s  rule.  However,  cer- 
tayne  unquyet  people  of  the  nobilitie 
war  still  devysing  thair  machinations 
againis  the  young  King,  and  the  new 
Due  of  Lennox,  and  the  Erie  of 
Arran,  how  thay  mycht  shift  thir 
thre  from  uthers  scverallie  % and 
they  accomplished  their  wishes  by 
conveying  his  Majesty,  in  August 
1^8^,  to  the  Castle  of  Ruthven,  and 
from  thence  to  Stirling,  and  by  com¬ 
pelling  him  to  issue  “  a  warrand  un¬ 
der  his  hand,  charging  Lennox  to 
depairt  fra  Scotland  §.”  Arran,  in 
the  mean  time,  was  committed  to  the 
Castle  of  Duplin  ||.  Lennox  died 
soon  after  his  return  to  France ;  and 
James  lost  no  time  in  sending  for  his 
son  and  daughters,  and  installing 
the  former  in  his  father’s  honours 
and  possessions,  and  marrying  the 
latter  to  the  Earls  of  Huntly  and  Mar. 


Several  previous  commotions  in 
our  country  were  either  stirred  up, 
or  at  least  countenanced  by  England, 
and  the  watchful  Elizabeth ;  and 
it  was  well  understood  that  the  Karl 
of  Gowrie,  and  the  other  nobles  who 
at  present  held  the  King  under  per¬ 
sonal  restraint,  wore  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  English  Queen,  whose 
ambassadors,  supported  by  this  fac¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  “  preachers  of 
Edinburgh, ’’(who  now  began  to  move 
somewhat  too  frequently  in  the  po¬ 
litical  affairs  of  the  time,)  carried  all 
measures  they  thought  necessary  to 
promote  their  own  ends,  and  treated 
with  contempt  the  ambassadors  of 
France.  James,  however,  in  loSS, 
escaped  from  his  self- created  guard¬ 
ians,  “  and  rayde  with  extreme  dili¬ 
gence  to  the  Castell  of  Sanctandrois, 
wharin  he  remanitin  great* secrecie, 
till  sic  nobles  as  he  had  writtin  for 
cam  to  him  with  thair  forces§ **;”  and 
as  soon  as  he  found  himself  safe,  he 
banished  Gowrie  and  his  conft*!!^- 
ates,  sent  for  the  Earl  of  Arran,  and 
published  a  well* penned  proclama¬ 
tion  to  his  subjects.  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  reproached  him  for  his  conduct 
to  the  banished  nobles,  and  his  re¬ 
ception  of  Arran  ;  but  he  answered 
her  ambassador  in  a  strain  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  With  which  the  latter  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  satisfied,  and  most  pro¬ 
bably  was  so,  as  tlie  embassy  appears 
to  have  been  got  chiefly  up  for  the 
purpose  of  obliging  Gowrie  and  the 
other  conspirators,  and  retaining  and 
confirming  them  in  the  interest  of 
the  English  Queen.  Melvil  seems 
to  have  thought  that  the  English 
ambassador  had  another  object  in 
view,  viz.  to  ascertain  and  report  to 
his  mistress  the  qualities  of  her  royal 
successor  ft ;  and  this  opinion  is  cer¬ 
tainly  strengthened  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  ambassador  being  her 
own  secretary,  and  at  that  time  load¬ 
ed  with  years  and  infirmities,  and  of 
his  declining  all  communication  with 
every  person  in  the  Scottish  Court, 
except  his  Majesty.  Afterwards 


•  Iconographia  Scotica. 
•f*  Historie,  p.  185. 

^  Ibid,  p.  188. 
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“  the  Kingconvocat  all  his  peaceabill 
prelates  and  nobles,  and  be  thair  ge- 
nerall  voittis  decern  it  the  rayd  of 
Rutliven  to  be  manifest  treasoun. 
The  ministers,  on  the  uther  part, 
persuadit  the  people  that  it  was  a 
godly  fact  Gowrie,  Mar,  and 
others,  soon  after  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion,  and  fortified  Stirling ;  but, 
on  the  approach  of  the  king’s  army, 
abandoned  the  town,  and  fled.  Gow¬ 
rie  was  apprchendetl,  tried  for  trea¬ 
son,  and  on  4th  May  1581- behead¬ 
ed  at  Stirling.  The  Earl  of  Arran 
seized  on  his  estates.  His  adherents, 
Angus,  Mar,  and  others,  were  de¬ 
clared,  in  a  Parliament  held  on  the 
‘J2d  August  following  t,  to  have 
committit  and  incurrit  the  cryines 
of  treasoun  and  lesemaiestie  and 
their  estates  were  confiscated.  Thus 
ended  ike  Rayd  of  Ruihveii. 

James  was  now  governed  more 
completely  than  ever  by  the  counsels 
of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  and  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  this  intriguing  minion  were 
ably  seconded  by  his  wife,  a  beauti- 
f  ul  but  a  profligate  woman,  whose  pas¬ 
sions  and  ambition  knew  no  restraint. 
Her  husband’s  fortunes  were  pro¬ 
moted  by  every  disturbance  ;  he  was 
even  guilty  of  involving  men  in  trea¬ 
sonable  practices,  that  he  might 
seize  on  their  estates — in  one  word, 
he  grasped  at  boundless  acquisitions, 
and  his  power  seemed  to  be  firmly 
established.  According  to  Hume  of 
(lodscroft  t,  'Mn  the  civill  govern¬ 
ment  there  was  none  now  but  the 
Earle  of  Arran ;  hee  lacked  the  name 
of  King,  but  hee  ruled  as  absolutely, 
and  commande  more  imperiously, 
than  any  King,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  King’s  authority,  and  the 
pretext  that  all  that  hee  did  was  for 
the  King’s  good  and  safety.  Hee 
had  gotten  before  the  keeping  of  the 
Castle  of  Stirlin ;  hee  behooved  also 
to  have  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  in 
his  power,  flee  was  Chancellor  of 
Scotland  ; — he  did  whatsoever  hee 
pleased ;  if  there  were  no  law  for  it, 
it  was  all  one,  he  caused  make  a 
law  to  serve  his  endrf.  It  was  ob¬ 


served,  that  his  lady  said  to  one  who 
allcdged  there  was  no  law  for  doing 
of  what  shee  desired  to  have  done. 
It  is  no  jnattery  (said  shee),  wee  shall 
cause  make  an  Act  of  Parliament  for 
it.* **  But  powerful  and  unprincipled 
as  Arran  was,  he  soon  became  the 
victim  of  a  plot,  contrived  by  men 
•who,  by  his  means,  were  then  living 
in  exile'  at  the  court  of  England— 
the  Presbyterian  ministers  and  the 
Scottish  nobles.  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  found  him  less  subservient  to 
her  interests  than  she  wished,  and 
she  therefore  forwarded  the  enter¬ 
prise  by  contributions  of  money  and 
the  exertions  of  her  ambassador  in 
Scotland ;  and  every  thing  was  so 
well  conducted,  that  the  confederated 
nobles  arrived  before  Stirling  with¬ 
out  opposition,  won  the  town  and 
castle,  came  straight  into  the  King’s 
presence,  “  and  all  of  them  desyrit 
the  King’s  pardoun  for  that  bardie 
enterpryse,  whilk  was  grantit  rather 
for  feare  nor  favor  |1.”  Arran  escap¬ 
ed  into  France  ;  and  the  confedera¬ 
ted  nobles  used  their  triumph  in  a 
very  motlerate  manner.  James,  as 
usual,  surrendered  his  mind  into  the 
keeping  of  another,  and  Secretary 
Maitland  seems  to  have  been  Arran’s 
successor  in  the  meritorious  office. 

Towards  the  end  of  1586  James 
received  intelligence  of  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  his  mother,  by  the  English 
Queen,  and  he  immediately  dispatch¬ 
ed  two  ambassadors  to  get  the  sen¬ 
tence  annulled.  “  In  the  moneth  of 
Februar  1587,  the  ambassadors  re- 
turnit  from  England  with  ansuer, 
that  the  Queyne  of  Scotland  sould 
be  saif  till  the  Queyne  of  England 
sould  send  hir  a  win  ambassador  heir 
in  Scotland  ;  hut  how  sone  she  had 
sure  adverteisment  that  our  ambassa¬ 
dors  war  returnithayine,  iramediatelie 
the  Queyne  of  Scotland  was  put  to 
death  **.**  James  put  himself  into 
**  a  dule  weid  of  purple  for  a  cer- 
tayne  dayis,”  convened  a  parliament, 
“  where  all  ihe^estates  cried  out  in 
a  great  rage  to  set  forward  to  re¬ 
venge  that  unkindly  and  unlawful 
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murder,* * * §’  and  actually  refused  to  re-  etl  his  own  dominions  only  in  tl»e 
ceive  the  ambassador  sent  by  Eli-  summer  of  1A90.  The  poor  witclus 
zabeth,  with  an  absurd  story,  that  of  Scotland  were  the  only  sufferers 
l>avison,  her  secretary,  was  the  sole  from  the  storms  which  impetUd 
author  of  the  foul  deeil but  after  Queen  Anne’s  progress,  “  dyvers 
his  Majesty  had  ri|)ely  considered  being  executit  to  the. death J,”  for 
the  best  and  worst  of  that  deed,  re-  their  ofheious  interference  with  the 
ineinl>cred  himself  of  the  many  winds  of  Heaven, 
friemls  he  had  in  England  who  had  An  unruly  nobleman,  Francis, 
no  hand  in  his  mother’s  death,  he  Earl  of  liothwell,  gave  rise  to  the 
thought  it  not  just  to  trouble  the  only  extraordinary  incidents  which 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  kingdom  for  distinguished  the  two  following  yiars 
the  deed  of  a  few  who  guided  the  of  James’  public  life,  by  his  repeated 
Queen  ainl  court,  he  being  thereof  attempts  to  secure  the  King’s  person, 
himself  apparent  heir  Our  his-  In  domestic  life,  James  seems  to  have 
torian  is  not  well  pleased  with  this  displayed  an  unworthy  portion  of 
|)eacetble,  though  selfish  resolution  jealousy ;  and  in  consequence,  a 
of  James;  and,  accordingly,  when  young  nobleman,  the  Earl  of  Mur- 
an  English  ambassador  was  receivetl  ray,  “  quhom  the  Queync,  more 
in  the  following  year,  he  writes  with  rashlie  then  wyslie,  had  commeiidit 
some  bitterness  of  feeling :  “  Thus  in  the  King  s  heiringc  with  too 
all  memorie  of  Queyne  Marei’s  mur-  maney  epithetts  of  a  proper  and  gal- 
ther  was  bureit.  The  King  ressavit  lant  man,”  was  pnt  to  death  by  the 
thair  ambassador,  as  1  have  sayd,  Earl  of  Huntlie,  who  surrendered 
and  be  his  persuasioun  is  becuin  himself  for  trial,  but  was  almost  in- 
thair  yeirlie  pensioner.  What  ho-  stantly  liberated,  on  **  averring  that 
nestie  the  commonweill  ressavis  he  had  done  nothing  but  by  the 
heirby,  1  think  the  posteritie  sail  King’s  Majestie’s  commissione  §.” 
better  knaw  than  that  this  tyme  can  In  addition  to  these  troubles,  he  was 
judge  t,”&c.  But  James,  who  was  beset  by  his  old  foes,  the  Ministers 
always  a  lover  of  peace,  bethought  of  Edinburgh,  who  urged  numerous 
himself  of  other  employment  than  complaints  against  various  noblemen, 
our  historian  would  force  upou  him,  for  entertaining  Popish  tenets,  and 
and  began  seriously  to  look  around  so  far  succeed^,  as  to  procure  the 
him  for  a  wife.  Ambassadors  wrere  arrest  of  some,  and  the  execution  of 
dispatdied  to  Denmark,  and  in  Au-  others,  on  the  ground  of  a  Papistical 
gust  1589  he  was  married  by  proxy  correspondence  with  Spain.  They 
Co  Anne,  a  Danish  princess.  Stormy  grew  bolder  in  their  demands,  in 
weather  obliged  her  to  take  refuge  projwrtion  as  James  seemed  to  fa¬ 
in  Norway  ;  and  James  was  so  gal-  vour  them,  and  at  length  interfered 
lant,  or  impatient,  that  he  encoun-  so  directly  in  matters  of  state,  that 
tered  the  dangers  of  a  winter  voyage,  he  was  obliged  to  check  them,  and 
and  married  her  in  person.  This  to  appeal  to  his  subjects .  against 
brave  act,  the  only  one  which  dis-  their  pretensions, 
tinguished  the  career  of  the  peace-  An  •  event  now  occurred,  which, 
able  monarch,  seems  to  have  cured  for  a  short  time,  united,  or  at  least 
his  passion  for  adventure;  he  did  restrained  all  parties — the  birth  of 
not  choose  to  encounter  the  waves  Ihrince  Henry,  who  was  afterwards 
a  second  time  during  winter,  but  highly  and  deservedly  praised  by 
t^ried  and  feasted  in  Denmark  with  poets  and  statesmen,  by  royalists 
Lit  newly-inarricil  spouse,  and  reach-  and  republicans,  in  one  word,  by 
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himself,  as  one  given  to  him,  “  to  pursue  the  Earl  of  Bothwcll  and  his  partakers.” 
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inpn  of  the  most  opposite  (>olitical  to  withdraw  the  Prince  from  the 
principles* * * §  But  the  breathing- time  custody  of  his  guardian,  tlie  Karl  of 
thus  afforded  seemed  to  add  vigour  Mar ;  but,  by  reasoning  with  her  pri- 
to  the  hostile  measures  afterwards  vately,  and  by  reproaching  the  others 
resorted  to.  Huntly,  Errol,  and  separately,  James  destroyed  the  con- 
others  in  the  North,  defeated  the  spiracy.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
King’s  lieutenant,  and  Bothwell  ad-  afterwards,  the  Chancellor  (Mait- 
vaiiced  to  Leith  with  500  horsemen,  land)  died, — a  man  of  talent,  but  of 
Surrounded  with  difficulties,  and  great  intrigue,  and  suspected,  not 
unable  to  extricate  himself,  James  without  reason,  of  many  unprinci- 
“  came  to  sermon,  and  thair,  in  the  pled  acts  and  unjustifiable  aggres- 
kirk,  maid  great  instance  to  the  peo-  sions.  The  King  **  comirosit  a  wor- 
plc,  that  they  sould  assist  him  with  thie  epitaph  upon  the  death  of  the 
thair  gudewillis  and  strenth  to  sup-  said  Chanciller,” — the  people sparit 
pres  his  ennemie  Bothwell*,”  and  not  to  calumniat  him  f.” 
he  was  successful.  He  led  his  In  the  beginning  of  1596  James 

troops  against  Bothwell ;  and  though  adopted  a  new  exp^ient  to  remedy 
he  could  not  boast  of  victory,  he  the  disortlers  which  had  crept  into 
rcajH-'d  all  the  advantage  of  a  triumph,  his  household  and  the  revenues  of 
his  enemy  being  obliged  to  retire  to  the  crown,  and  cstableist  eight 
England.  But  his  labours  in  the  chosin  men  to  be  of  his  perpetuall 
fiehl  were  followed  by  new  troubles  counsall  §  but  these  Octavians,  as 
in  the  council.  The  ministers  were  they  were  denominated,  “  thoght 
clamorous  against  the  noblemen  that  thair  was  na  securitie  in  thair 
suspected  of  Popery,  and  at  their  standing,  unless  they  first  investit 
r('(]urst  a  Parliament  was  called,  and  thaymeselfis  inuthermenisoffeces  ||,” 
Huntly,  Angus,  and  others,  were  and  accordingly  they  began  their 
pronounced  traitors ;  but,  much  reforms  by  dividing  among  them- 
against  the  wishes  of  the  clergy,  selves  the  offices  of  the  crown,  to 
dames  was  contented  with  this  sen-  every  man  one**.”  They  were  also 
tence,  and  devoted  himself  to  pursuits  suspected  of  favouring  the  nobles 
much  more  congenial  to  his  nature  ;  who  were  accused  of  Popery  ;  and 
— he  “  had  his  haill  mynd  bent  for  in  consequence,  the  good  citizens  of 
reparatioun  of  the  castell  of  Ster-  Edinburgh,  “  being  commoovit  in 
ling,  and  to  prepare  all  glorious  their  myndis  by  a  preacher  of  the 
things  uccessar  for  the  triumphe  of  town,**  thought  themselves  bound  to 
the  baptisme  of  the  yong  Prince  t.”  purge  the  land  of  such  backsliders. 
He  was  prevailed  upon,  however,  to  “  Then,  without  more,  was  the  Blue 
issue  a  proclamation  to  please  the  Blankit  advanced ;”  but  after  much 
clergy,  aiu(  then,  with  great  pomp,  he  tunnoil  and  confusion,  and  suspen- 
celebratcd  the  baptism  of  his  son.  sion  of  clergymen,  and  removal  of 
J'he  Ministers  of  Edinburgh,  taking  the  courts  of  law,  matters  were  ar- 
advantage  of  the  proclamation,  per-  ranged,  and  the  gude  town  found  it- 
suaded  Argyle  to  attack  Huntly;  self  30,000  merks ft. 
but  the  latter  defeated  Argyle*s  The  otily  other  event  of  import- 

forces,  and  secured  considerable  ance,  which  is  noticed  in  the  “  His- 
plundcr.  James  afterwards  proceed-  torie,**  and  to  which  alone  our  limits 
ed  to  the  North,  and,  by  levying  will  now  permit  us  to  attend,  is  that 
fines  on  his  rebellious  subjects,  re-  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gowrie 
stored  peace.  He  returned  to  Edin-  Conspiracy,  The  Historic,”  Bal- 
hurgh,  but  only  to  encounter  new  four’s  Annals, '  and  Birrel’s  Diary, 
difficulties.  The  Queen,  the  Chancel-  all  concur  in  representing  the  at- 
lor,  and  others,  had  concerted  a  plan  tenipt  of  Gowrie  and  his  brother  as 
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“  trcachtrous  aiui  bloodie,”  and  in 
a  vow  ini;  their  report  to  be  in  unison 
with  the  belief  of  the  i)cople,  except 
the  ministers  of  Edinburgh.  We 
are  aware  that  the  authorities  we 
have  quoted  have  been  questioned  by 
writers  of  talent  and  research,  and 
that  it  is  now  a  fashionable  dogma  in 
Scottish  history  to  maintain  that  this 
conspiracy  was  altogether  a  coinage 
of  the  brain  of  James,  to  revenge 
himself  of  an  obnoxious  nobleman. 
But  after  perusing  the  argument  on 
l)Oth  sides,  we  confess  ourselves  in¬ 
clined  to  believe,  that  though  Gowrie 
nnd  his  brother  did  not  meditate  the 
death  of  the  King,  they  certainly  did 
intend  to  keep  his  person  under  re¬ 
straint,  until  they  ha<l  accomplished 
some  measures  in  the  government 
favourable  to  themselves  and  their 
adherents.  If  the  invitation  to  Ruth- 
ven  had  been  given  with  the  sole 
view  of  amusing  the  King  by  chemi¬ 
cal  experiments,  why  did  Cowrie’s 
brother  attempt  to  confine  him,  and 
even  struggle  with  him  to  prevent 
his  escape?  The  heresy  of  the  five 
Kdinbivrgh  clergymen  weighs  little 
with  us.  They  had  often  bearded 
James — they  were  frequently  thwart¬ 
ed  and  deceived  by  him — and  there¬ 
fore  owed  him  no  courtesy ;  but, 
what  is  of  more  importance,  they 
and  Cowrie  were  not  merely  of  one 
mind  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  change 
of  men  and  measures  at  court,  but 
w’erc  both  the  instruments  of  English 
policy  ia  this  work.  Now,  in  the 
rndc  times  of  which  we  write,  there 
was  no  other  mode  of  accomplishing 
such  a  change  ever  dreamt  of,  ex¬ 
cept  by  getting  possession  of  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  King.  But  while  our  be¬ 
lief  is,  that  Gowrie  and  his  brother 
had  such  an  enterprise  in  view,  we 
are  equally  ready  to  avow,  that  we 
have  seen  no  satisfactory  evidence  of 
their  determination  to  shed  hlood,  or 
encounter  hostility,  rather  than  re¬ 
linquish  their  objccT.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  think  that  their  utter  w’ant 
ot  preparation  lor  hostile  measures 
proves  satisfactorily  that  they  con¬ 
templated  a  peaceable  coercion  mcrc- 

ly- , 

I  be  severe  legislative  enactments 
which  followetl  the  Gowrie  conspira¬ 
cy,— the  opposi  tion,  and  disbcl  ief,  and 
consequent  susiHuision  of  various  cler¬ 
gymen,  and  the  trial  and  condemna¬ 


tion  of  several  persons  for  their  share 
in  "the  deed,  octfupied  a  great  portion 
of  James’  thoughts  for  many  months. 
But  they  did  not  exclude  the  supreme 
object  of  his  wishes — his  succession 
to  the  English'crown.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  was  in  constant  communi¬ 
cation  with  his  ambassadors  in  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  three  years  which 
intervened  between  Cowrie’s  conspi¬ 
racy  and  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and 
directed  their  measures  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  skill  and  knowledge  of  life, 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  his  previous  management 
in  Scottish  affairs.  He  tampered  with 
the  influential  men  of  all  parties  in 
Elizabeth’s  court ;  and  at  last,  wlicn 
the  demise  of  this  Princess  opened 
the  way  to  his  advancement,  he  as¬ 
cended  the  throne  of  England  widi 
the  good  wishes  of  all.  Our  “  His¬ 
toric”  contains  very  meagre  notices  of 
the  affiiirs  of  the  next  fourteen  years, 
and  we  shall  not  trouble  our  readers 
with  any  account  of  them. 

After  the  ample  summary  of  the 
events  of  James*  reign  in  Scotland, 
which  we  have  laid  before  our  rea¬ 
ders,  we  trust  they  will  be  .able  to 
form  a  pretty  correct  estimate,  not 
only  of  the  character  of  James,  hnt 
also  of  the  characters  of  those  who 
successively  ruleil  Scotland  from  his 
birth  to  his  departure  for  England. 
The  history  of  this  period  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  history  of  the  domination 
of  faction  ;  one  party  or  noble  fell 
but  to  give  way  to  another,  and, 
in  the  hands  of  all,  Janies  seems  to 
have  been  the  mere  puppet  of  royal¬ 
ty,  in  whose  nanae  Faction  promul¬ 
gated  her  own  decrees,  and  perpe¬ 
trated  many  crimes. 

The  youth  of  James  gave 

promise  ;  his  manhood  disappointed 
the  most  moderate  expectations. 

While  he  was  very  young,  Buchanan 
made  him  an  excellent  scholar  ;  and, 
in  other  matters,  he  displayed  a  ma¬ 
turity  of  judgment  far  beyond  his 
ears.  Before  he  was  eighteen,  he 
ad  written  many  poetical  pieces, 
and  though  these,  of  course,  are 
not  free  of  juvenile  conceits  and 
weaknesses,  we  may  safely  pronounce 
them,  on  the  whole,  equal  in  merit 
to  those  of  any  other  youthful  poet 
at  or  prior  to  the  times  of  James. 
In  1581.,  while  only  in  his  eighteenth 

year,  he  published  Fni^nv'es  of  a  Tfcw- 


tUc  ill  the  Dili  lie  Art  <// and 
ill  1591,  his  ruciicall  lixerci^iv.s, 
which  he  characterizes  as  the  w’ork 
of  his  ‘‘  veric  young  and  tender 
years*/'  His  other  com|iositions 
during  tile  same  period  are  creditable 
lo  his  talents  and  his  learning. 

As  a  man,  we  feel  ourselves  com¬ 
pelled  to  regard  James  in  a  con¬ 
temptible  light.  He  seems  literally 
to  have  had  no  mind  of  his  owm,  but 
to  have  resigned  himself  and  his  go¬ 
vernment  to  one  favourite  after  ano¬ 
ther,  with  as  much  facility  as  these 
minions  were  changed,  if  we  ex¬ 
cept  the  family  of  Lennox,  no  per¬ 
son  in  the  kingdom  seems  to  have 
acquired  his  steady  friendship.  Wc 
fear  he  was  incapable  of  permanent 
regard.  His  measures  displayed  the 
same  vacillating  mind.  W^hat  was 
done  yesterday  was  often  undone 
to-day  ;  and  tnere  was  no  security 
that  another  change  would  not  take 
place  to-morrow.  He  was  vain  of 
Ins  dignity  and  of  literary  acquire¬ 
ments,  and  had  very  high  notions  of 
the  rights  of  kings.  Constitutionally 
a  coward,  be  was — like  almost  all 
royal  cowards — a  tyrant.  He  was 
selfish  in  his  desires,  and,  if  we  ex¬ 
cept  hunting,  even  in  Ills  amuse¬ 
ments.  He  could  dissemble,  too, 
and  resort  to  mean  practices  to  ac- 
eomplUh  his  purposes.  In  short, 
James  was  a  Sovereign  at  once  weak 
and  ambitious,  unstable  and  tyran¬ 
nical  ;  and  however  mediocre  his 


])oetrY  maybe  deemed,  hisektims  on 
our  regard  are  much  sirongtr  as  it 
poet  than  as  a  man  or  a  king. 

It  is  probable,  tliat  to  many  of 
our  readers  the  estimate  we  have 
formed  of  his  character  will  appear 
partial  and  unjust.  To  such  we 
have  little  to  say  in  justification 
of  ourselves.  \Vc  have  enabled 
every  reader  to  judge  for  him¬ 
self  ;  and  wc  have  merely  exercised 
uur  riglu  in  offering  an  opinion  on 
facts  |)atent  to  all.  These  facts  we 
have  detailed  at  as  great  length  as 
our  limits  would  permit,  and  for  the 
very  purpose  of  placing  data  for 
judgment  within  the  reach  of  all 
who  feel  an  interest  in  the  matter. 
They  have  been  gathered  exclusive¬ 
ly  from  contemporary  writers, — from 
men,  too,  who  seem  to  have  thought 
more  favourably  of  James  than  we 
do :  they  are  therefore  free  from  any 
bias  which  might  have  been  com¬ 
municated  by  a  perusal  of  the  narra¬ 
tives  of  later  historians  only.  For 
ourselves  we  can  vouch,  that  we  be¬ 
gan  and  completed  the  collection  and 
collation  in  the  most  impartial  spirit, 
and  so  far  from  consulting  inoilcrn 
writers,  we  have  never  even  tried  to 
recollect  what  opinions  they  had 
formed.  If,  therefore,  the  results 
we  have  drawn  arc  either  partial  or 
unjust,  our  philosophy  is  at  fault, 
and  we  must  stand  convicted  of  de¬ 
ducing  erroneous  conclusions  from 
the  premises  before  us  t." 


KiUii'  Janix*  luc 


•  Both  works  were  lately  reprinted  under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr  U.  P.  Gillie 
Tlie  first  contains  several  sonnets,  which  were  well  worthy  of  l)eing  rescued  from  o 
livion ;  and  we  embrace  this  opportunity  of  preserving  another,  which,  so  far  as  w 
know,  has  never  met  the  public  eye  as  a  production  of  James.  It  is  prefixed  to  Hu 
son's  translation  of  Du  Bartu's  History  of  Judith,  published  in  1584.  Of  Du  Bar 
works  James  had  a  very  favourable  'opinion,  and  betwixt  the  two  authors  poet 
w^nqrlinictits  were  not  wanting,  as  well  as  other  marks  of  literary  friendship. 

Since  ye  immortall  sisters  nine  has  left 
All  other  countries  lying  farre  or  nerc  : 

To  follow  him  who  from  them  all  you  reft, 

And  now  has  causde  your  residence  be  here ; 

Who,  thoughe  a  straunger,  yet  he  loode  so  dere 
This  realme  and  me,  so  as  he  spoilde  his  avviie. 

And  all  the  brookes,  and  banks,  and  fountains  clere 
That  be  therein  of  you,  as  he  hath  shavvne 
In  this  his  work  :  then  let  your  breath  be  blavvne 
In  recompcnce  of  this  his  willing  minde. 

On  me  ;  that  sine  may  with  my  pen  be  draunc 
His  praise  :  for  though  himself  be  not  inclyndc. 

Nor  preaseth  but  to  touch  the  lawTer  tre  : 

Yet  well  he  merits  crown’d  therewith  to  be.  * 

■f  Before  dismissing  the  Historic, '*  wc  arc  liound  to  tender  onr  ihinks*’ '  ‘ 

learned  Vice-President  of  the  Bannatync  Club,  for  the  cdUorial  care  he  hcV 

^  ..  .  ....  '  II  'll  I 


Viior  Mdt'Uy  the  Maniac  o  f  Caithness- 


In  iwy  occasional  visits  to  some  ral  voyages,  to  go  to  the  North  Seas 
relations  living  in  a  sequestered  in  a  whale-ship.  The  period  of  his 
strath  among  the  wilds  of  Caith-  absence  was  a  time  of  great  fear  and 
ness,  the  person  who  attracted  most  anxiety  to  Mary,  who,  as  the  season 
of  my  observation  was  a  lunatic,  approached  when  her  lover  might 
named  Mary  M‘lntyre,  commonly  be  expected  to  return,  daily  took  her 
distinguished  among  the  natives  by  station  on  a  rock  not  far  from  her 
the  appellation  of  “  Poor  Mary,  the  father’s  house,  from  which  she  could 
Maniac.**  There  was  something  ex-  command  an  extensive  view  of  the 
ceedingly  interesting,  both  in  theap-  sea  tow’ard  the  North.  She  learned 
pearance  and  history  of  this  woman,  to  distinguish  the  vessel,  and,  when 
In  her  youth  she  had  been  beautiful ;  it  came  in  sight,  hurried  to  the  port 
and,  at  the  time  that  I  first  saw  her,  to  welcome  l\illoch*s  return, 
her  countenance  might  still  be  con-  The  voyage,  the  watching,  and  the 
si<!eTed  handsome.  Her  figure  was  welcome,  had  been  repeated  for  five 
tall,  commanding,  and  very  well  several  years,  and,  on  the  sixth, 
formed ;  and  she  walked  with  the  Mary  stationed  herself,  as  usual,  on 
rapidity  and  elasticity  of  one  who  the  rock.  She  had  soon  the  plca- 
was  accustomed  to  roam  incessantly  sure  of  descrying  the  wished-for  ves- 
among  rocks  and  mountains.  Even  sel,  as  it  made  for  the  coast  of  Scot- 
in  the  stormiest  weather  she  wore  no  land*  The  morning  was  clear  and 
covering  on  her  head,  and  her  hair  calm,  and  the  slow  progress  of  the 
was  generally  suffered  to  fall  dishe-  ship  was  ill  suited  to  the  impatience 
velle<l  on  her  shoulders.  Her  dress  of  the  lovers.  Both,  no  doubt, 
consisted  of  the  coarse  cloth  com-  wished  fpr  a  brisker  gale  ;  and  the 
monly  worn  by  women  of  the  lower  wish  was  gratified.  The  wind  began 
ranks  in  that  part  of  the  country,  ex-  to  rise,  and  long  before  the  vessel 
cept  on  one  particular  occasion,  when  could  reach  the  harbour,  and  while 
she  was  always  clothed  in  white.  it  was  yet  within  sight  from  the  rock 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  small  where  Mary  was  standing,  it  blew  a 
fanner,  who  lived  on  the  sea- coast,  perfect  hurricane.  This  change  of 
and,  from  comparative  wealth,  had  weather  was  so  sudden  and  unexpect- 
becn  rcducetl  to  indigent  circumstan-  ed,  that  the  mariners  had  not  time 
CCS.  Her  afibetions  were  sought  and  to  stand  out  to  sea,  and  the  vessel 
obtained  by  Tulloch  M*Leod,  a  was  driven  on  the  rocky  shore,  and 
young  fisherman,  also  too  poor  to  dashed  to  pieces.  l^Iany  of  the  crew 
permit  him  to  marry.  But  their  rau-  perished,  and  among  others  the  un- 
tual  faith  was  plighted,  and  it  was  fortunate  Tulloch. 
understood  that,  when  fortune  smiled  The  shock  at  seeing  her  lover 
more  propitiously  upon  them,  they  snatched  from  her  by  a  horrible 
would  become  husband  and  wife.  death  at  the  moment  when  she  ex- 
The  letter  to  provide  the  means  pected  to  meet  him  after  a  long  and 
of  establishing  himself  in  some  call-  painful  absence,  was  too  powerful 
l>y  which  he  might  be  able  to  for  the  reason  of  Mary.  She  re- 
support  his  beloved  as  he  wished,  turned  to  her  father^s  house,  but  it 
r uUoch  hired  himself,  during  seve-  was  only  to  remain  for  a  brief  space. 

on  the  volume.  We  would  also  embrace  the  opportunity  of  recommending  to  the 
attention  of  this  Club  the  fiel(U..4be  fair  field  of  Scottish  history  and  poetry,  which  his 
hitherto  been  but  partially  cultivated,  though  rich  and  fertile  even  to  luxuriance. 
heilic  remains  in  ob8curity,>-.Pi/«cofttc  has  not  yet  appeared  in  the  costume  to  which 
h>  has  an  undoubted  claim,— was  little  bett*.*  than  manalAH  hv  l-Tiime  and 


r 
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Poor  Mary,  tlie  Manutc  of  CaUhness. 


t>lie  commenced  a  solitary  and  wan- 
ilering  life  *,  holding  no  communica¬ 
tion  with  any  person,  except  when 
driven  by  hunger  or  cold.  When  her 
necessities  did  lead  her  to  enter  the 
abodes  of  men,  her  manners  were 
harmless  and  inoffensive,  and  her  con¬ 
versation,  though  incoherent,  calm. 

If  Tulloch’s  name  was  mentioned 
in  her  hearing,  she  used  to  weep, 
but  her  only  observation  was,  “  lie 
sleeps— sleci^s  on  the  cold,  hard  rock, 
iu  the  salt,  salt  sea.*’  In  her  lonely 
wanderings  among  the  hills,  she  of¬ 
ten  appeared,  from  her  gestures,  to 
imagine  herself  talking  with  some 
person  from  above.  I  sometimes  en¬ 
deavoured  to  approach  her  unper¬ 
ceived,  and  have  heard  her  call  upon 
her  lover  in  accents  of  the  tendercst 
affection.  But  the  moment  she  ob¬ 
served  me,  she  was  silent. 

Regularly  as  the  season  returned, 
she  dressed  herself  iu  a  white  gown, 
which  she  used  to  wear  while  watch¬ 
ing  for  Tulloch,  as  a  signal,  and.  an 
emblem  of  purity  and  constancy,  and 
go  to  the  rock  from  which  she  had 
seen  him  perish.  Sometimes  she  re¬ 
mained  for  several  days ;  but  how 
she  was  employed  atibis,  or  at  any 
other  time,  no  person  endeavoured 
to  ascertain.  Her  grief  was  reckon¬ 
ed  too  sacred  for  any  one  to  intrude 
upon  it.  Most  probably  she  was 
engaged  in  imaginary  converse  with 
her  lover,  and  iu  pouring  forth  the 
sorrows  of  a  broken  heart ;  for  it 
was  observed,  that  when  she  left  the 
rock,  her  countenance  was  more 
serene  and  cheerful  than  before  she 
went  to  it. 

Circumstances  prevented  my  re¬ 
turn  to  that  part  of  the  country  for 
several  years,  till  the  end  of  last 
autumn,  when  1  was  informed  that 
she  had  perished,  about  a  twelve- 
month  before,  in  a  manner  not  less 
lamentable  than  her  life  had  been 
unfortunate.  High  winds  and  heavy 
rains  did  not  prevent  her  from  pay¬ 
ing  her  periodical  visit  to  the  rock: 
but  her  friends,  in  fears  for  her  safe¬ 
ty,  were  induced  to  watch  her  more 
narrowly^  than  they  had  hitherto 
done.  From  a  feeling  of  respect, 
they  approached  no  nearer  than  to 
keep  her  in  sight.  On  the  second 
day  of  her  sojourning,  they  were  led 


hy  a  loud  scream  to  run  to  her  assist¬ 
ance.  They  were  in  time  to  sec  her 
go  through  the  attitiulcs  described 
in  the  last  stanza  of  the  following 
verses,  but  too  late  to  save  her.  Slie 
either  fell,  or  threw  herself  into  Uie 
sea,  and  when  they  arrived, at  the 
bpnk  of  the  precipice,  was  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock — a  breatUksa 
corpse.  ,1 

My  informant  was  Alisler  lluy 
Catlianach,  an  old  man,  who.  foi? 
many  years  has  subsisted  on  tho 
bounty  of  the  neighbouring  families, 
and  is  the  only  representative  in  that 
district  of  the  ancient  bards.  Tim 
story  was  recited  in  verse,  and  afterr 
wards  explaincil  in  prose.  The  old 
man  had  no  harp,  but  he  repeated  it 
in  a  low,  plaintive,  recitative  tone, 
which  was  extremely  affecting.  The 
three  following  stanzas,  being  the  two 
first  and  the  last  of  the  poem,  are  all 
1  can  recollect.  Even  in  the  original 
Gaelic  they  have  little  ixmtical  merit, 
and,  of  course,  must  appear  to  great¬ 
er  disadvantage  in  a  translation ; 
but  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  story,  and  considered  as  one  of 
the  latest  specimens  of  genuine 
Highland  poetry,  they  appear  not  to 
be  altogether  witliout  interest. 

Poor  Mary  the  Maniac  stood  on  the  cUft' 
That  hangs  o’er  the  dark  green  «en, 
Wildly  she  gaz’d  on  the  waters  dee|>, 

And  the  salt  tear  fill’d  her  e’e.. 

The  rain  it  fell,  and  the  wind  it  blew. 

And  the  sea  foam’d  angrily. 

But  Mary  heeded  neither  wind  nor  raio 
Nor  the  foam  of  the  raging  sea. 

Her  head  uncover’d,  her  dark  hair  fell 
In  straggling  tresses  behind, 

And  her  garment,  white  as  the  drifted 
snow, 

Floated  loosely  on  the  wind. 

The  storm  it  beat  on  her  bare  bosom,  n 
But  Mary  felt  it  not. 

That  fire  that  raged  her  heart  withia 
UeiKlVd  the  cold  from  withouL 
•  ««••• 

She  c1a5qD*d  her  hands  in  anguish  sad, 
And  she  heav’d  a  deep,  deep  sigh. 

And  she  utter’d  a  shriek,  long,  long,  anti 
wilcf,  ’  ' 

And  more  shrill  than  the  sesi»hirdS  cry. 
She  first  look’d  up  to  the  stormy  sky^* 
Then  down  on  the  foaming  billow— 
In  a  moment,  the  salt  sea  was  her  bed. 
And  the  cold  hard  rock  her  pillow.  T). 


*  She  sometimes  extended  her  peregrinations  to  the  Lowlands,  even  as  far  as 
Bumfries-shirc,  and  was  known  there  by  the  name  of  Highland  Mary.” 
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THE  EUINBUUGH  DRAWING  INSTITUTION. 


The  Royal  Academy  in  London 
was  established,  we  believe,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Since 
that  period,  much  has  been  done  in 
that  city  to  promote  the  development 
of  British  talent,  in  its  application  to 
the  Arts  of  Design.  Previously  to 
the  foundation  of  that  Institution, 
tliese  arts  in  this  country  were  greatly 
debased,  (iradually  they  have  been 
redeemed  from  their  degraded  state, 
chiefly  by  the  labours  of  eminent 
artists,  who  have  lately  appeared;  and 
now  the  productions  of  British  art — 
judging  by  the  great  and  varied  talent 
displayed  in  existing  specimens — pro¬ 
mise  to  rival,  at  no  distant  period, 
the  choicest  monuments  of  Greece 
and  Italy.  Our  approach  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection  in  art  which  these 
countries  attained,  must  be  viewed 
with  pleasure,  not  only  by  those  who 
cultivate  that  species  of  taste  which 
depends  on  sensibility  to  ideal  beauty, 
but  by  those  also  who  value  the  pre¬ 
sent  condition  and  the  lasting  fame 
of  their  country.  The  productions  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  if  conceived  and  exe¬ 
cuted  with  fidelity  to  Nature,  belong 
to  all  ages  and  naiions ;  and  while 
the  cultivation  of  these  arts  exerts  a 
humanizing  contemporary  influence, 
masterpieces  of  genius  remain,  the 
most  enduring  memorials  of  national 
refinement.  As  deep  an  interest  has 
been  conferred  on  Athens  by  the 
works  of  her  sculptors  and  architects, 
as'by  the  victories  of  her  warriors,  or 
the  treasures  of  her  literature.  When 
Britain,  therefore,  already  distin¬ 
guished  by  literature  and  science, 
directed  attention,  in  the  last  century, 
to  tlie  Arts  of  Design,  a  foundation 
was  laying  for  her  secure  and  ex  ten¬ 
sive  fame,  by  a  testimony  of  refine¬ 
ment,  to  Ire  understood  and  appre¬ 
ciated  by  all  mankind. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  im¬ 
provement  which  has  taken  place  in 
those  arts  has  been  confined  chiefly 
to  Fhigland.  In  London  has  centered 
a  spirit  for  promoting  them,  which 
has  not  spread  much  of  its  influenee 
to  the  north  of  the  Twcetl.  Until  a 
very  recent  period,  our  northern  as- 
pirants  to  celebrity  were  attracted 
from  home  to  the  British  metroirolis, 
and,  to  a  great  degree,  this  is  stii!  the 


case.  There,  the  various  institutions 
for  the  advancement  of  art  present 
more  promising  means  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  talent,  while  the  very  exis¬ 
tence  of  these  institutions  argues  a 
wider  and  richer  field  for  professional 
exertion.  We  have  often  regretted 
that  an  academical  establishment, 
for  the  improvement  of  our  native 
artists,  should  not  have  been  formed 
in  Edinburgh.  On  the  numerous 
advantages  which  attend  such  insti¬ 
tutions  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell; 
they  are  obvious,  and  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged.  Not  the  least  of  those 
is  the  spirit  of  emulation,  which  is 
naturally  excited  by  the  comixitition 
of  the  students  ;  and  much  benefit 
results  from  an  examination  of  their 
several  works,  and  a  comparison  of 
their  relative  excellencies  and  de¬ 
fects.  In  northern  countries,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  value  of  such  establish¬ 
ments  is  great.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  ascribe  to  soil  and  climate  such 
strong  moral  and  physical  eflects  as 
are  contended  for  by  Montesquieu 
and  Winkelmaim.  Yet  it  is  scarcely 
deniable,  that  certain  regions  of  the 
globe  are  i>eculiarly  favourable  to 
the  development  of  physical  beauty. 
In  Greece,  for  example,  the  finest 
living  models  for  the  study  of  the 
artist  seem  always  to  abound ;  audit 
is  to  the  habitual  observation  of  these 
that  we  ought  chiefiy  to  attribute  the 
great  eminence  of  the  ancient  Gre¬ 
cian  sculptors.  Our  climate  is  not 
equally  generous  with  that  of  Greece 
iii  the  production  of  beautiful  forms. 
'Fo  supply  the  defect,  our  best  course 
is  to  turn  to  the  more  engaging 
remains  of  ancient  art,  whose  value 
the  admiration  of  many  ages  has 
fixed.  Casts  from  the  antique — 
auJ  few  students  can  command  them 
but  through  the  medium  of  a  public 
institution — are  the  surest  nourishers 
of  taste,  and  the  best  guide  to  talent. 
They  seldom  fail  to  arouse  and  sti¬ 
mulate  both,  if  their  germs  exist ; 
and,  happily,  taste  and  genius  belong 
to  no  particular  age  or  country  ;  they 
are  citizens  of  the  world — universal 
sojourners  ;  and  though  often  found 
slumbering  in  torpid  countries,  tlicy 
arc  everywhere  ready  to  arise  an«l 
flourish  under  the  impulse  of  more 
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favourable  and  exalted  circum¬ 
stances.  In  our  cold  latitudes,  casts 
would  appear  to  be  of  essential  im¬ 
portance  to  the  advancement  of  art, 
and  tliey  cannot  easily  be  obtained 
without  institutions  for  their  collec¬ 
tion.  The  beautiful  models  of  anti¬ 
quity,  when  so  collected,  serve,  not 
only  to  direct  the  student,  but  to 
form  the  public  taste.  The  frequent 
bight  of  tine  statues  heightens  our 
sensibility  to  ideal  beauty  :  this 
heightened  sensibility  is  followTd  by 
correct  .judgment  respecting  works 
of  art,  and  a  general  retinemcnt  of 
taste ;  Jind  the  desire  of  gratifying 
taste,  again,  leads  to  patronage,  so 
necessary  to  the  successful  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

F.dinburgh  has  long  possessed 
many  boasted  advantages  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  youth  ;  but  hitherto  com¬ 
paratively  little  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  any  of  the  Fine  Arts — to 
the  acquisition  of  those  useful  and 
elegant  accomplishments,  which  sup¬ 
ply  a  never-failing  source  of  pure  and 
elegant  enjoyment.  So  far,  indeed, 
from  these  arts  having  been  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  concern  with  us,  the  loftier 
departments  of  them  have  never  been 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  even  the  elementary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Drawing  have  been  hitherto 
comparatively  neglected.  'Fhe  grow¬ 
ing  discernment  of  the  Scotch,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  to  be  now  directed  to 
these  branches  of  study,  and  to  the 
cultivation  and  encouragement  of  na¬ 
tive  talent.  Academies  are  springing 
up  among  us,  and  a  purer  taste  is  fast 
supplanting  the  coarser  perception  of 
our  forefathers.  One  branch  of  art 
at  least — that  of  Drawing — will,  we 
trust,  now  tnako  progress  among  us : 
and,  byrefining  taste,  w’ehope  it  may 
lead  to  others  of  a  more  cxolted  and 
more  permanent  character.  The  ob¬ 
ject  ot  the  “  Edinburgh  Drawing 
Institution’*  is,  not  only  to  instruct 
the  pupil  in  the  elementary  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  art,  and  to  accustom  him 
to  correct  manipulation,  but  also  to 
awaken  and  invigorate  his  taste,  and 
to  excite  his  enthusiasm  generally 
for  the  Arts  of  Design.  Without  a 
progressive  acquaintance  with  the 


awing  Institution. 

principles  of  art,  and  moulding  our 
conception  and  execution  in  consist¬ 
ency  with  these,  the  business  of  a 
drawing  class,  or  of  any  other  school 
of  art,  is  little  better  than  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  mere  manual  labour.  It  was 
the  knowledge  of  this  truth,  and  a 
conviction  that  in  the  private  draw¬ 
ing  academics  of  this  city  little  more 
was  taught  than  mere  manipulation, 
that  led  to  the  new  Institution, 
which  has  furnished  the  subject  of 
these  remarks. 

But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  to 
make  good  drawers,  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  means  would  be  to  collect  an 
assemblage  of  casts  of  the  finest  old 
statues  ;  whereas  the  Directors  seem 
to  have  confined  the  models  for  the 
students  chiefly  to  drawings,  from 
which  they  are  to  copy.  This  is  to 
be  regretted,  as  the  superior  advan¬ 
tage  of  casts,  compared  with  draw¬ 
ings,  in  forming  correct  draughtsmen, 
is  known  to  all  who  arc  in  the  least 
degree  conversant  with  studies  of 
this  nature.  They  invariably  lead 
to  greater  [perfection  in  design  *. 
From  the  tenor  of  our  previous  re¬ 
marks,  our  readers  will  perceive, 
that  we  regard  as  a  desideratum  the 
formation  of  an  Academy  for  the 
study  of  the  Fine  Arts  generally,' 
on  a  much  more  comprehensive 
plan  than  the  one  recently  establish¬ 
ed  here  as  the  Fklinburgh  Draw¬ 
ing  Institution.  Such  a  desidera¬ 
tum  may  be  in  part  supplied  by 
the  establishment  now  opened  in  the 
Buildings  of  the  Royal  Institution 
on  the  Mound,  in  which,  we  believe, 
there  is  a  very  good  collection  of 
casts. 

The  Drawing  Institution,  though 
on  an  imperfect  scale  in  some  respects, 
is  calculated  to  gain  at  least  the  de¬ 
sirable  end  of  improving  the  taste, 
and  exciting  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
students.  These  good  effects  are 
always  produced  in  large  public  se¬ 
minaries,  where  emulation  exerts  a 
sensible  influence  on  the  energies  of 
youth.  In  commencing  the  instruc¬ 
tion  which  this  Institution  and  the 
one  on  the  Mound  are  to  afford  to 
our  young  artists,  and,  in  so  doing, 
indirectly  forming  the  taste  of  the 


e  observe,  indeed,  from  the  statement  of  the  Directors,  that  a  set  ai^ 

easts  are  to  be  provided,  but  the  drawings  ap[)car  to  Im?  regarded  as  their  prjneipal 
inodcls  for  instruction. 
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public  on  matters  of  art,  we  fervent¬ 
ly  hope  that  the  studies  which  they 
produce  will  flow  into  proper  chan¬ 
nels— the  higher  departments  of  art. 
The  realization  of  this  hojic,  how¬ 
ever,  altogether  depends  on  early 
bias  in  tlie  scholar,  and  on  the  mode 
in  which  patronage  is  exerted.  If 
our  students  be  limited  in  their  stu¬ 
dies  to  busts  and  landscapes,  we  can 
never  hope  to  prwlucc  fine  poetical 
painters  ;•  and  if  patronage  be  ex- 
tendcil  to  them  in  these  inferior 
walks  only,  they  will  never  go  be¬ 
yond  the  original  scope  of  their  pen¬ 
cil.  Such  patronage,  in  fact,  is  no 
more  than  can  always  be  bestowed 
by  the  rude  and  uncultivated,  and  it 
scarcely  deserves  the  name.  So  far 
from  conducing  to  the  perfection  of 
art,  it  tends  to  impede  its  progress, 
by  encouraging  the  student,  for  the 
sake  of  gain,  to  confine  himself  to 
subjects,  seducing,  by  the  compara¬ 
tive  ease  with  which  they  are  treat¬ 
ed,  and  affording  little  scope  for  the 
lofty  conceptions  of  genius.  Ill- 
jiulged  patronage  of  this  kind  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  avoided ;  though  we 
have  frequently  had  occasion  to  re¬ 
mark  the  preference  given  to  the  in¬ 
ferior  walks  of  art — ^landscapes,  and 
portraits,  and  still-life — 0>’en  by  pei>« 
sons  whose  general  good  taste  w'ould 
ha^'e  fixed  itself,  in  our  apprehension, 
on  the  more  noble  department  of 
historical  composition.  This  prefe¬ 
rence  may  often  be  traced  to  early 
association,  derived  from  the  mode 
of  instruction  commonly  adopted  in 
schools.  But,  unquestionably,  no 
productions  of  art  excite  such  emo¬ 
tions  as  works  of  excellence  in  the 
historical  and  poetical  style.  We 
may  applaud  an  artist  for  a  pleasing 
design,  even  in  still  life,  and  admire 
his  colours  on  a  brown  jug  or  an 
oyster  barrel.  But  how  much 
more  nobly  would  his  pencil  be 
employed  on  affecting  subjects ! 
There  is  a  beauty  which  ^.springs 
fVom  interest,  without  which  the 
finest  manipulated  sketches,  or  the 
richest  paintings,  are  insipid.  The 
Masters  of  the  Lombard  ^bool,  for 
example,  tre  admired  as  colourists  ; 
but  their  works  are  wanting  in  that 
kind  of  beauty,  and  hence  they 
charm  us  comparatively  little  ;  even 
those  of  Titian  would  have  claitneil 
a  higher  value  had  he  diverted  his 
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talents  from  the  studies  of  his  own 
school,  and  employed  them  on  the 
affecting  subjects  of  the  Roman.  It 
is  not  without  cause  that  we  feel 
anxiety  as  to  the  direction  of  public 
patronage  in  matters  of  art.  Exj>e. 
ricnce  shews  that  it  is  apt  to  dege¬ 
nerate.  Even  the  British  Gallery, 
founded  professedly  for  encouraging 
the  noble  productions  of  art,  has 
become,  in  great  measure,  the  depo¬ 
sitory.  of  works  of  an  inferior  class. 

We  would  recommend  that  an  es¬ 
tablishment  for  Sculpture  should  be 
joined  to  the  Drawing  Institution 
now  formed.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  art  of  Sculpture  is  always  of  later 
growth,  and  requires  longer  time  to 
be  matured,  than  that  of  Painting, 
though,  apparently,  it  is  of  easier 
attainment.  The  simplicity  of  its 
execution,  the  mere  substantial  imi¬ 
tation  of  its  object,  would  seem  to 
promise  earlier  proficiency  than  in 
the  sister  art,  the  great  end  of  which 
is  illusion.  But,  whatever  be  the 
cause,  Sculpture  proceeils  at  a  slower 
pace  than  Painting.  Hitherto,  sculp¬ 
tural  talent  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  has  been  but  very  partially  deve¬ 
loped.  But  we  venture  to  predict, 
that  on  its  once  obtaining  a  fooling 
among  us,  it  will  obtain  the  pre¬ 
eminence.  We  remember  that,  in 
the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  established 
a  few  years  ago  by  Mr  Finlay,  the 
bas-reliefs  by  Henning  were  pecu¬ 
liarly  attractive,  ami  withdrew,  in 
conjunction  with  some  busts,  the  at¬ 
tention  from  the  pictures  of  the 
room.  Scotland,  however,  is  perhaps 
too  poor  sufficiently  to  reward  and 
encourage  eminent  painters  and 
sculptors,  by  purchasing  their  works 
at  adequate  prices.  If  this  be  the 
case,  it  were  better  to  bring  up  skill¬ 
ful  engravers,  that  such  works  of  art 
as  possess  real  value  may  be  inulti- 
plleil,  and  bought  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost. 

With  regard  to  the  plan  of  the 
Edinburgh  Drawing  Institution,  it 
appears  to  be  judicious  enough.  Out- 
limits  prevent  us  going  into  any  de¬ 
tail,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  necessary  to 
do  so.  The  success  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  must  mainly  depend  on  the 
skill  and  diligence  of  the  teachers 
who  are  appointed.  In  the  selection 
of  these,  the  Directors  will,  no  doubt, 
discharge  their  duty  faithfully,  esp^*- 
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To  t/w  Editor  of  the  Edinhurf^h  Magazine. 


niK, 

1  ;iAVF  lately  seen  short  remarks 
v)n  General  Stewart’s  Sketches  of  the 
Hij’hlanders,  in  the  form  of  a  Letter, 
but  without  a  signature,  dateil  in 
August  aiul  print^  by  Bell 
and  llradfute  in  which,  like 

the  Work  to  which  it  relates,,  em¬ 
braces  various  topics,  though  Very 
cursorily  in  general,  the  whole  being 
comprised  in  little  more  than  «0 
r»ctavo  pages.  It  controYerts  some 
of  General  Stewart's  statements,  and 
refers  to  proofs,  which  appear  con¬ 
vincing  on  some  points,  though,  on 
otliers,  I  am  not  quite  satisfieil  ;  and 
these  last  I  will  endeavour  shortly 
to  point  out,  through  the  channel  of 
your  useful  Miscellany,  if  you  will 
permit  me,  in  the  hope  that  my  Let¬ 
ter  may  fall  under  the  eye  of  the 
writer  of  these  remarks,  and  that  he 
furnish  the  information  Wanted, 
both  to  gratify  a  countryman,  and 

|o  support  the  assertions  which  he 
nas  made. 

f he  writer  I  allude  to  has  entered 
ispauionately  on  the  subject,  and 
will  I ;  but  before  noticing  the 
acts,  which  i  think  require  explana- 
*on,  1  hope  he  will  allow  me  to  atk, 
'OL.  xvin. 


whether  he  has  ever  redeemed  the 
pledge  in  the  first  page  of  his  pamph¬ 
let,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  pro* 
inised  a  Letter  **  On  the  management 
of  Highland  Estates,  and  the  effects 
which  the  change  introduced  in  many 
cases  of  late  years  has  produced,  and 
is  likely  hereafter  to  produce,  on  tbt 
ffcneral  character  of  the  lower  classes, 
as  well  as  on  the  permanent  conse¬ 
quence  and  prosperity  of  the  higher?** 
If  he  has  written  thfs  second  Lettevi 
t  have  not  seen  it.  Some  of  his  obA 
servations  seem  to  imply  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  subject ;  and,  if  he 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  much  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  occupiers  of  land 
in  bis  native  country,  his  remarks  on 
their  habits  and  progress  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  of  more  general  utility, 
than  the  best  descriptions  he  can 
give  us  of  the  raids  and  romances  d 
fbnner  times. 

As  this  writer  has  given  us  lio 
name,  i  hope  he  will  allow  me  to 
call  him  “Amicus,**  which  will  render 
my  Letter  more  short  and  distitict, 
from  the  frequent  allusions  to  him. 

1.  The  apprehensions  eyreiswl 
by  Amicus  of  the  effects  of  Jscobit* 
Bb 


The  Edinburgh  Ih'diving  I nstilitHon.  IfJt 

fiallv  in  that  of  the  First  Master,  on  ment.  It  were  easy  tb  she#,  by  re- 
\ihosc  talents  and  attainments  the  ference  to  the  numerous  estabiish- 
ihaiacter  of  the  Institution  will  ments  of  this  kind  which  eltist  bn 
very  materially  depend.  The  ge-  the  Continent,  the  great  cfleet  Which 
neral  system  so  successfully  pur-  they  have  of  communicating  an  impCN 
sued  in  the  great  academics  on  the  tus  to  the  Fine  Arts,  and  in  Strength- 
Continent  is  to  be  assumed  as  ening  and  purifying  public  tSste. 
the  model  of  the  Institution,  in  so  To  call  forth  and  cherish  individual 
far  as  their  disposition  and  arrange-  talent, — to  redeem  the  public  mind 
ments  can  with  propriety  be  adopted  ;  from  vulgarity  of  tone,  and  to  en-i* 
and,  generally,  it  may  be  ob^rved,  lighten  it  to  a  Just  appreciation  of 
that  the  course  of  instruction  pro-  works  of  genius,  to  a  sound  disefi- 
posed  will  be  sufficiently  ample  to  mination  of  their  excellencies  ami 
enable  the  stutlents  to  direct  their  defects,  are  the  happy  results  which 
aequireincnts  to  whatever  branch  of  may  be  confidently  expected  fVoni 
the  art  they  may  incline.  the  institution,  if  judiciously  direct^ 

We  close  this  brief  general  ed.  We  trust  it  may  meet  with  that 
glance  at  the  Edinburgh  Drawing  support  which  its  beneficial  charac* 
Institution,  by  expressing  our  hope,  ter  so  well  deserves,  and  that  it  may 
that  it  may  succeed  according  to  contribute  to  redeem  us  from  thd 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  imputation  of  a  corrupt  and  unset- 
piihlic-spirited  Directors.  Of  its  tied  taste  in  the  fascinating  walk  of 
success,  indeed,  we  have  no  doubt)  the  Fine  Arts; 
if  continued  under  proper  manage- 
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like  others,  by  a  patent  of  nobility, 

at  lliat  periwl?  It  lias  been  said  that 
the  C'lan  ('an»pbell  took  possession 
of  tiie  lands  which  belonged  to 
the  Macdonalds,  Macdougalls,  and 
others,  which  would  naturally  pro¬ 
duce  General  Stewart’s  impressions, 
of  their  not  being  over  scrupulous 
as  to  the  means  of  acquiring  landed 
property.  The  songs,  pamphlets, 
ami  traditions,  which  relate  to  the 
transactions  of  the  years  1715  and 
1745,  give  some  support  to  these  im¬ 
pressions,  and  to  the  belief,  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Whigs  in  Scotland  at 
iliese  ])eriods  were  disposed  entire¬ 
ly  to  crush,  rather  then  to  protect 
or  to  save  those  who  had  embarked 
111  the  rebellions. 

1  do  not  intend  to  justify  Mon¬ 
trose  in  the  aid  and  encouragement 
wliich  lie  gave  to  the  Stuart  Kings 
in  their  "endeavours  to  introduce 
l*opery  and  slavery  into  the  king¬ 
dom.  He  was  not,  1  believe,  a  deep, 
calculating  politician,  who  everstopt 
to  enquire  what  restraints  on  the 
kingly  powder  were  necessary  to  in- 
Kure  the  happiness  of  the  people,  or 
whether  tliere  w'as  a  risk  of  the  loss 
of  liberty  in  the  introduction  of  Po¬ 
pery.  He  appears  to  have  been  ar¬ 


dent,  inconsiderate,  and  vindictive, 
and  better  suited  for  military  enter¬ 
prises  than  for  negotiation  or  legisla¬ 
tion  ;  and  considering  his  getiius  for 
war,  and  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
great  allowances  must  he  made  for 
his  errors. 

8.  Argyll,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
a  learned  man,  and  a  consunrimate 
statesman,  steady  and  inflexible, 
during  his  whole  life,  in  the  pursuit 
of  objects  which  were  ultimately 
considered  must  laudable  ;  and  this 
has  given  him  now,  in  the  eyes  of 
all  persons,  a  great  advantage  over 
his  enemies.  The  letter  of  Amicus 
conveys  a  stronger  impression  of  his 
opposition  to  Cromwell  than  1  was 
formerly  led  to  entertain,  and  1 
should  feel  gratifled  by  further  proofs 
of  this,  as  tending  more  completely 
to  establish  the  entire  loyalty  of  his 
principles. 

Sensible  that  1  have  already  en¬ 
croached  on  your  jiatience,  iiiore,  pro¬ 
bably,  than  you  may  consider  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  interest  excited  by 
my  subjects,  1  shall  conclude,  and, 

1  am. 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
A  Celt. 


StIlMONS  DV  Tlie  BEV.  ROBERT  GORDON,  D.  D.  MINISTER  OF  HOPE-PARK 
CHAPEL,  ST.  CUTHBERT's,  EDINBURGH. 

Tii  E  admiration  of  popular  preach-  believe,  the  opinion  of  the  thoughtful 
ing  was  never,  perhaps,  more  general  in  every  age,  that  few,  comparative- 
th an  at  the  present.  It  has  acquir-  ly,  are  capable  of  estimating  aright 
t(l  an  ascendancy  in  the  public  mind  the  claims  of  literary  merit ;  and 
formerly  unknown,  seized  without  however  much  we  respect  vulgar 
distinction  almost  the  whole  mass  opinion  in  common  matters,  wc 
of  the  Christian  community,  so  that  should  wish  to  be  guided  by  our  own 
little  else  is  now  heard  in  our  streets,  judgment  in  those  of  criticism  and 
in  reference  to  a  preacher,  but  one  taste. 

question,  Is  he  popular  ?  Should  We  are,  however,  far  from  insi- 
this  important  query  be  solved  in  the  nuating  that  popularity  of  any  kind 
affirmative,  all  is  right,  and  the  fa-  ought  to  be  held'  in  derision.  When 
vourite  orator  is  quite  sure  of  at  a  popular  character  appears,  whether 
least  an  individual  additional  to  his  in  the  Church,  the  Senate,  or  the 
auditory  on  his  first  public  appear-  field,  we  never  doubt  for  one  mo- 
ance.  Tlie  contagion  increases,  and  ment  of  his  being  possessed  of  some- 
tlie  consequence  is,  that  in  a  very  thing  extraordinary ;  and,  so  far  as 
little  time  we  hear  of  nothing  but  our  experience  goes,  we  have  uni- 
delighted  and  overwhelming  au-  formly  found  it  to  be  the  case.  When 
diences,  and  of  the  utter  impossibi-  we  heard,  for  example,  of  Mr  Irving 
lity  of  procuring  admission  within  of  the  Caledonian  Chapel,  London, 
the  threshold  of  the  church  where  attracting,  by  his  unrivalled  clo- 
this  great  and  distinguished  charac-  quence,  all  ranks  to  listen  to  him, 
tcT  appears.  we  were  quite  sure  of  his  poss^ing 

It  has  been  long  our  own,  and,  we  something  not  only  extraordinary. 


Scrm§us  lit)  ike  Kcik  lioLei  t  Goi'JoUf  D.  D. 


but  wonderful,  in  manner  and  mat¬ 
ter  too ;  on  bearing  him,  wo  were 
partly  aatisBed  of  the  accuracy  of 
our  anticipations ;  but,  when  wc  per- 
uaed  bit  muddy  orations,  we  could 
no  longer  resiat  bis  claim  to  popular 
acclamation.  The  rude  originality 


propositions,  or  fatiguing  them  by 
tedious,  unnecessary,  and  desultory 
declamation.  In  the  volume  be- 
fore  us,  we  arc  presented  with  twen¬ 
ty-two  Discourses.  The  author  has 
taken  his  subjects  principally  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and  seems  to 


of  his  language,  the  absurd  novelty  have  bestowed  considerable  pains  in 
of  his  illustrations,  and  the  ridicu-  studying  their  historical  ini^mrt  and 


lous  construction  of  his  sentences, 
made  a  deep  iuipressioii  u\wn  us, 
nor  did  we  at  all  marvel  why  he  had 
attaineil  the  summit  of  popularity. 
To  talk  of  the  winds  and  seas,  aud 


bearing ;  but  whatever  credit  may 
be  due  to  tbe  i>octor  for  his  histori¬ 
cal  illustrations  of  tbe  subjects  he 
has  chosen  to  discuss,  we  cannot  for¬ 
bear  expressing  it,  as  our  opinion, 


lUtempt,  in  the  flight  of  imagination,  that  he  had  done  better  had  he  pub- 
to  overtop  the  clouds,  and  summon  lished  a  separate  treatise,  directly 


aim,  moon,  and  stars,  to  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  theological  subject,  may 
perhaps  be  well  enough,  provided 
they  be  managed  ao  as  to  exhibit  it 
in  a  more  luminous,  impressive,  and 
convincing  view  to  tbe  mind  of  the 
hearer  ;  but  unless  they  are  produc¬ 
tive  of  these  grand  eflects,  populari¬ 
ty  is,  in  our  opinion,  an  empty  name. 


bearing  an  Old  Testament  history. 
It  is  true,  that  the  discussion  of  bib¬ 
lical  history  is  both  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  Christian  Divine ; 
but  we  are  not  so  assured  of  its  uti¬ 
lity  from  the  pulpit  ;  every  thing 
from  tliat  quarter,  even  to  the  very 
form  of  expression,  ought  to  be 


r— all  such  fancy  work  becomes  lifeless  avoided  which  may  have  the  slight- 
l^nd  insipid, — it  disgusts  the  man  of  est  tendency  to  darken  the  sense,  or 

««  g*  _ - 


taste,  and  leaves  the  admiring  vul¬ 
gar  uninformed.  lie  who  would  fur¬ 
nish  either  his  hearers  or  the  public 
with  useful  sermons,  ought  to  have 
a  fixed  and  solemn  view  of  their 
great  end  and  object — to  make  man¬ 
kind  better ;  and  for  this  import- 


prevent  the  hearer  from  pt'rceiving 
the  right  scope  and  object  of  the  dis¬ 
course.  And  how  is  this  possible, 
whilst  his  attention  is  perpetually 
solicited  to  facts  and  circunjstances, 
which  any  one  who  reads  his  Bible 
ought  to  know,  and  which  only  can 


ant  purpose,  bis  groat  study  ought  be  acquired  by  studious  reading  and 
undoubtedly  to  be,  to  exhibit  re-  comparing  parallel  passages  of  Scrip- 
ligious  irum  in  the  most  simple  lure  ?  'I'he  preacher  ought  always 
and  intelligible  manner  possible,  to  remember  the  interest  of  his 
l^ve  always  oonsider^  those  hearer,  and  be  cautious  that  he  in- 
B^rmoais  the  best  which  arc  the  roost  troduce  nothing  into  his  Discourse 
easily  undni^tood,  and  which  pos-  that  does  not  directly  tend  to  his 
tbe  indispensable  requisite  of  instruction.  are  quite  aware 

unity,  bearing  ^rougbout  all  tbeir  that  elaborate  historical  details  are 
Mr|a  on  the  ume  grand  point,  ena-  highly  amusing  to  the  great  majori- 
bling  the  mind  at  once  to  perceive  ty  of  hearers,  who  often  judge  ot  the 
|bgir  tpain  object,  and  thereby  feel  excellency  and  utility  oi  a  Discourse 
apcumulaled  weight.  But  in  exact  proportion  to  tbe  strength 
be  produced,  of  the  impression  made  upon  their 


M  attentive  re^^d  W  paid  to 
ODtiect  arrangement  ^d  preciaion  of 
fought.  A  school- boy  may  dress 
up  common  thoughts  with  great  or- 
nanaent,  but  it  requires  a  inan  of 
genius  and  varied  acquirements  to 
produce  vigorous,  correct,  and  useful 
aentiipents-  The  graml  object  of 
the  preacher  is, — to  exhibit  to  bis 


minds  by  the  singularity  or  novelty 
of  the  illustration.  Were  one  to 
ask  any  of  such  ibeir  opinion  of  a 
Discourse  of  tbe  above  description, 
they  would  at  once  tell  you,  that  it 
was  a  most  excellent  and  able  Dis¬ 
course  ;  but  were  you  to  follow  'tp 
your  interrogations,  and  ask  where¬ 
in  its  excellency  or  ability  particu- 


scaKra  instruction  in  the  most  clear  larly  consisted,  it  is  more  than  con- 
interring  manner,— to  avoid  all  Jecture  they  would  not  be  able  to 
^bi^^ae  ulustrations,— to  beware  of  render  a  reason  in  support  of  their 
tfpicuipgbimKlf  in  general  abstract  judgment.  It  is  for  this  cause  we 
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aeprccate  popular  declamation,  a«  it  be  avoids  exhibiting  bis  method  in 
is  productive  of  no  real  and  lasting  separate  and  distinct  proposirtons. 
benefit  to  the  bearer.  As  our  limits  Now,  whatever  may  be  thought ’to 
will  not  admit  of  our  noticing  every  the  contrary,  we  have  no  hesitattoti 
Sermon  in  the  volume  before  us,  we  to  declare,  that  no  literary  excellency 
shall  only  glance  at  such  as  appear  whatever  will  ever  atone  for  the  ne* 
to  us  the  most  interesting.  gleet,  or  want  of  order,  in  the  con'; 

The  two  Discourses  on  the  Eftects  duct  of  a  popular  Discourse.  ♦IVitbr 
of  Faith,  exemplified  in  the  History  out  it,  tlie  speaker  himself  becomes 
of  Gideon,  merit,  in  this  respect,  our  bewildered  amidst  his  own  long 
first  attention.  chance- work  sentences,  whilst  he  ne- 

The  subject  is  taken  from  the  Book  cessarily  defies  the  aj  prehensien  of 
’  ’  ■  ’  his  most  gifted  hearer.  We  cannot 

The  first  help  confessing,  to  speak  the  honest 
truth,  that  we  have  somehow  ac- 


of  Judges,  8th  chapter,  4th  verse, 

“  Faint,  yet  pursuing.”  Tl._  r,-_. 
idea  which  struck  us  on  their  peru¬ 
sal  was,  that  both  sermons  were  faulty  quired  such  a  love  of  order  in  the  dis- 
in  their  proportions.  The  introduo-  tribuiion  of  the  subjecUmatter  of  a 
lion  of  the  first  is  needlessly  protract-  Discourse  intended  for  popular  in- 
ed,  occup)ing  the  greater  part  of  struction,  that  we  cannot  pronounce 
the  Discourse,  filling  no  less  than  a  any  one  good  that  is  deficient  in  that 
dozen  or  thirteen  octavo  printed  important  respect.  A  continued  mass 
pages.  One  historical  event  crowds  of  sentences,  however  flowing  and 
ujwn  another  so  rapidly,  that  we  ac-  vigorous  in  themselves,  without  con- 
tually  forget  we  are  reading  a  Ser-  tiuuity,  does  not  satisfy  us  ;  and  our 
inon,  and  are  apt  to  suppose  we  have  admiration  of  a  Sermon  is,  in  general, 
before  us  a  regular  history  of  the  proportioned,  not  to  the  temporal^ 
children  of  Israel.  Such  Discourses  impression  which  the  hearer  of  it 
from  the  pulpit  may  be  amusing  to  has  produced  upon  our  minds,  but 
the  hearer,  but  really  we  question  to  Uie  facility  with  which  we  can 
very  much  their  practical  utility,  afterwards  recal  it  subxtanliaUy  to 
Wq  have  always  considered  a  short  our  remembrance, — a  sure  and  infal- 
iutroduciion  the  best,  and  w  e  be-  lible  proof  of  the  clear  views  of  the 
llcve  such  to  have  been  the  o{ union  speaker  or  writer. 
ol  the  .Vneients,  who  were  pretty  gooil  Now  the  great  fault  which  we  at- 
judges  of  oratory  and  composition,  tach  to  the  Sermon  before  us  is  the 
I'hc  Doctor,  however,  seems  to  judge  want  of  visible  arrangement.  We 
otherwise,  not  only  in  the  instance  feel  at  a  great  loss  to  lay  hold  of  the 
alluded  to,  but  in  almost  every  one  Doctor’s  sentiments,  so  as  to  be  able 
of  his  Discourses.  His  introductions  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  a  Dis- 
themselves  would  have  formed  Ser-  course  as  a  whole.  We  shall  not, 
mons  of  a  very  respectable  length,  therefore,  attempt  to  follow  him 
and  wc  must  be  allowed  to  say,  in  all  throughout  the  long  historical  ab- 
due  deference  to  the  Doctor,  that  stract  which  he  has  prefixed  to  the 
our  patience  often  becomes  quite  ex-  one  now  under  consideration,  for 
hausted  ere  we  reach  their  conclu-  the  elucidation  of  the  practical  in- 
Bion.  W’^e  read  on,  and  wonder  when  ferences  which  the  text  seems  to  in- 
we  arc  to  be  favoured  with  the  re-  culcate,”  hut  we  shall  simply  eudea- 
'vard  of  our  labour,  hut  alas !  when  vour  to  state  them  to  the  reader ; 

have  finished,  we  arc  still  in  the  and  that  we  may  not  misrepresent 
dark  in  reference  to  the  ideas  he  in-  the  Doctor,  wc  shall  exhibit  them  in 
lends  to  illustrate.  There  appears  his  own  language. — “  The  applioa- 
lo  be,  in  general,  a  great  want  of  con-  tion  (says  he)  consists  in  contem- 
nection  between  his  introductory  re-  plating  the  expedition  on  which  Gi- 
inarks  and  practical  deductions,  and  deon  was  sent  against  the  enemies  of 
•I  often  requires  more  discernment  his  country,  as  a  representation  of 
man  we  can  really  muster  to  trace  the  warfare  in  which  eret7  CbHstraii 
iim  distinctly  throughout  his  long  is  engaged  ,*  and  the  practical  lessen 
and  laborious  illustrations.  He  sel-  which  it  inculcates  is/  to’ bear  In 
^  om,  if  at  all,  favours  us  with  any  mind,  that  the  active  and  tjjgorhua 
‘slmct  method  of  the  subjects  he  perseverance  of  the  former  is  Ipe. 
ptopQjcs  to  discuss,  or,  in  other  words,  only  attitude  which  it  is  either  safe 


or  becoming  in  the  latter  to  main¬ 
tain/*  Now,  we  do  not  mean  to 
quarrel  with  the  sentiments  here 
stated,  as  they  appear  to  us  not  only 
textual,  but  flowing  from  the  histo¬ 
rical  abstract  which  has  just  been 
submitted  ;  but  we  do  not  relish  ex¬ 
actly  the  mode  of  their  enunciation, 
in  so  far  as  they  appear  to  us  to  be 
too  loose,  and  generally  expressed. 
After  the  lon«»  and  laboured  histori¬ 
cal  sketch  witn  which  they  are  intro- 
duceil,  we  could  have  wished  the 
Doctor  had  stated  more  prominently, 
or  in  more  precise  terms,  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  his  subject,  the  particti- 
lar  nature  of  that  warfare  in  which 
every  Christian  is  engaged.  He 
tells  us  what  is  the  fact,  that  the 
Christian  life  is  a  v.arfare,  and  at 
every  step  beset  with  spiritual  ad¬ 
versaries  ;  this  every  Christian  both 
believes  and  laments,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  he  may  be  unable  to  survey  the 
fleld  of  battle,  or  to  enumerate  the 
varied  and  formidable  train  of  his 
spiritual  adversaries.  We  shall  here 
furnish  our  readers  with  a  quotation 
from  the  Doctor,  of  which  we  think 
well,  as  being  happily  introduced  in 
illustration  of  the  subject. 

That  the  Christian  life  is  indeed  a  war¬ 
fare  will  be  admitted  by  all  w'ho  are  in  the 
slightest  degree  acquainted  with  the  Scrip, 
tures,  and  felt  by  every  one  who  has 
practically  learned  what  is  to  be  under, 
stood  by  spiritual  adversaries ;  nor  w'ill 
any  one  dispute  the  reality  of  the  {larallcl 
that  may  be  drawn  between  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  and  the  final  triumph  of  the 
believer.  As  the  former,  though  secured 
to  the  family  of  Abraham  by  a  promise 
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their  triumphs,  though  they  have  neither 
encountered  the  enemies  that  yet  remain 
to  be  vanquished,  nor  even  assayed  the 
armour  by  w’hich  the  victory  is  to  be  won. 
Measuring  their  obedience  to  the  Divine 
law  by  the  ordinary  standturd  of  human 
virtue,  and  estimating  their  character  hy 
the  average  of  this  world’s  morality,  they 
may  have  had  no  difficulty  in  laying  their 
desires  under  such  restraints,  and  mould- 
ing  their  conduct  into  such  an  external 
form,  as  has  secured  for  them  a  compe- 
tent  share  of  the  approbation  and  esteem 
of  their  fellow-men  ;  with  this  they  may 
be  resting  satisfied,  without  once  susjHxt. 
ing  that  any  thing  more  is  implied  in 
iHung  what  the  Apostle  denominates 
spiritually-minded ;  and  their  ordinary 
])raclice  having  settled  down  into  hahiis 
of  sol)ricty,  decorum,  and  outward  re- 
s|H.'Ctabilily,  it  may  require  but  little  ef¬ 
fort  cn  their  part  to  retain  the  character 
which  they  have  acquired,  and  stand  at 
the  same  level  of  virtuous  attainment  to 
which  they  have  once  risen.  In  the  es¬ 
timation  of  such  persons,  therefore,  the 
Christian  warfare  becomes  a  very  short 
and  a  very  easy  conflict ;  and  though 
they  may  form  some  idea  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  must  be  surmounted,  the  pas. 
sions  that  must  be  subdueil,  and  the  in. 
vetcrate  habits  that  must  be  overcome, 
before  the  o|>enly  profane  can  reach  the 
]K)int  at  which  they  themselves  have  ar¬ 
rived  ;  yet,  in  their  own  case,  the  stru;;- 
gle  may  have  been  neither  a  severe  nor  s 
long  protracted  one,  and  they  may  be 
flattering  themselves,  that  if  they  only 
exercise  a  moderate  degree  of  vigilance 
and  circumspection,  not  to  lose  what  they 
have  already  gained,  the  field  is  won  and 
the  victory  secure.  But,  alas  !  with  such 
persons  the  conflict  is  yet  to  begin  ;  they 
have  never  once  surv'eyed  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle,  nor  seen  the  adversaries  that  are  ar- 
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which  could  neither  !)e  broken  nor  defeat¬ 
ed,  was  nevertheless  the  fruit  of  many  a 
victory,  and  at  every  step  of  its  progress 
*  intimately  connected  with  the  exertions 
of  the  iKraelites  themselves ;  so  the  lat¬ 
ter,  though  deiiending  on  the  faithfulness 
of  a  similar  promise,  necessarily  involves 
in  it  a  conflict,  from  which  the  believer 
can  neither  with  consistency  nor  safety 
for  one  moment  desist. 

But  while  all  this  will  be  acknowledg- 
ed  as  true,  it  is  a  truth  which  we  fear  is 
often  but  very  indistinctly  conceived  of. 
To  some  the  ex^iression  Christian  warfare 
may  convey  but  a  very  vague  and  indis. 
cinct  coi»ception;  the  language  may  be 
ftuniliar  to  those  who  have  never  piucti- 
cally  felt  the  reality  of  the  thing  itself; 
and  mnny  may  be  ready,  on  hearing  that 
language,  to  congratulate  themselves  on 


rayed  against  them ;  and  if  they  arc 
wrapping  themselves  up  in  a  feeling  uf 
security  and  peace,  it  is  not  because  they 
have  fought  and  conquered,  hut  because 
they  have  never  come  in  sight  of  ibe 
enemy’s  camp.  Did  they  but  know  the 
ground  which  they  occupy,  and  the  terms 
on  which  they  stand  with  relation  to  God 
—had  they  ever  made  one  effort  to  ascer- 
tain  the  depth  and  deceitfulncss  of  their 
own  heart— could  they  but  measure  the 
distance  to  which  the  world  has  drawn 
them  away  from  a  state  of  conformity  to 
the  will  and  image  of  their  Maker— and 
had  they  ever  experienced  any  thing  ot 
the  painful  struggle  that  must  be  gone 
through,  before  a  soul  whose  every  facul¬ 
ty  has.  been  maturetl,  and  every  dewre 
has  gathered  strength,  in  a  state  of  aliena¬ 
tion  from  God,  can  be  turned  wholly  to 
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him  tts  all  its  ^wrlion  and  its  exceeding 
j;rcal  reward ;  iirsiead  of  resting  satisfied 
with  an  easy  conquest  over  this  or  the 
other  propensity  of  their  nature,  they 
would  Ik*  ready  to  regard  the  longest  life 
of  active  and  persevering  exertion  as  al¬ 
together  inadequate  to  so  mighty  an 
adiievcinent,  as  tliut  of  bringing  their 
tstrantjed  and  stubborn  artectiona  into  an 
Imuihie  and  holy  acquiescence  in  the  Di¬ 
vine  will.  Yet  such  is  the  achievement 
which  every  Christian  must  contemplate ; 
and  the  man  who  would  be  contented 
with  any  attainment  short  of  this,  must 
lie  regarded  as  having  begun  to  build 
without  counting  the  cost — as  having 
ra^hl>  proclaimed  war  without  inquiring 
whether  he  is  able,  with  ten  thousand, to 
iTieci  him  that  cometh  against  him  with 
twenty  thousand. 

The  whole  of  this  is  clear  and 
forcible  writing,  and  admirably  cal¬ 
culated  to  make  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  mind.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  peculiarly  bold  and  animated 
in  the  sentiments,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  they  betray  the  deep 
and  solemn  feeling  of  the  preacher 
in  behalf  of  the  spiritual  inter¬ 
ests  of  his  hearers.  11  is  subse¬ 
quent  remarks  on  tins  part  of  the 
subject  are  excellent,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  highly  creditable,  both  to 
the  talents  and  evangelical  views  of 
the  Christian  orator.  We  cannot 
help  entering  eagerly  into  converse 
with  him,  and  are  delighted  to  be 
assured  from  his  own  lips,  that 
•lesus  Christ  is  an  all-sufHcient  Sa¬ 
viour,  suited  to  every  case,  and  to 
every  want  of  the  perishing  sinner, 
as  the  Saviour  of  each,  not  in  their 
sins,  but  from  their  sins. 

On  the  means  of  our  reconciliation 
to  (lod,  and  of  our  recovery  out  of 
our  natural  state,  after  ably  shew¬ 
ing,  that  to  effect  that  grand  and 
i^mportant  object,  our  repentance  and 
fulfilment  of  the  law  are  equally  and 
altogether  vain,  he  proceeds  with 
the  following  powerful  and  irresisti¬ 
ble  appeal  to  the  hearts  and  con¬ 
sciences  of  his  hearers. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  some  amongst 

who  have  never  yet  fairly  met,  or  set 
about  solving  the  question,  whether  they 
nave  been  reconciled  unto  God  ;  and  who 
cannot  be  made  to  see  that  such  a  solu- 

on  is  at  all  essential  to  their  persevering 
warfare,  in  the  sense  in 
^  |cn  they  understand  that  expression. 

ati^h»!d  W’ith  a  fil¥C4»nl  an#!  on 
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ably  bring  hitn  ;  and  whatever  subter« 
fuges  he  may  have  recourse  to,  in  order 
to  justify  his  putting  off  the  question,  it 
is  still  but  the  contrivance  of  a  deceitful 
heart  to  place  God  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance^such  a  distance  as  may  not  power¬ 
fully  awaken  his  aversion  to  holiness,  or 
excite  the  uneasiness  with  which  that 
aversion,  when  called  forth,  never  fails 
to  be  accompanied.  And  what  kind  of 
resistance  to  sin  can  ever  be  ex^Tected 
from  one  in  sucit  a  condition  as  this  ? 
With  some  of  its  more  aggravated  forms 
he  may  maintain  a  feeble,  or  even,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  a  successful  warfare.  But  so 
long  as  his  heart  is  op{>oscd  to  God,  it 
must  be  in  league  with  sin,  nor  will  he 
ever  know  what  it  is  to  resist  it,  till  his 
reconciliation  to  his  Maker  becomes  a 
question  too  momentous  to  be  any  longer 
delayed,  till  he  is  brought  in  sober  se¬ 
riousness  to  say,  “  What  shall  1  do  to 
be  saved  ?**  and  until  he  discovers  w'ith 
clearness  and  certainty  how  that  question 
is  to  be  determined. 

Such  preaching  may  be,  througli 
their  own  voluntary  perverseness  of 
mind,  to  some  foolishness,  to  others 
a  stumbling-block  ;  but  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  word  of  God,  the 
ts'ord  of  Him  who  cannot  lie,  it  is 
the  only  preaching  that  can  ever 
save  a  soul. 

Our  remarks  upon  his  Second  Ser-* 
tnon  on  the  same  subject  must  be 
limited. 

W'e  are  sorry  again  to  find  fault 
tviih  the  Doctor,  but  it  is  only  for 
the  want  of  method,  or,  to  be  ex¬ 
plicit,  for  the  want  of  the  regular  and 
methodical  division  of  his  subject, 
that  we  complain.  AVe  are  at  no 
loss  to  follow  him,  but  we  should 
have  liked  his  Discourse  better  had 
he  thrown  the  illustration  of  its  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  under  separate  and  dis-» 
tinct  propositions,  thereby  giving  to 
the  tvholc  a  more  tangible  and  me¬ 
morable  form.  We  speak  our  con¬ 
victions  when  we  affirm,  that  no 
bearer,  whatever  be  his  acquire¬ 
ments,  will  unravel,  comprehend,  or 
remember  a  popular  Discourse,  that 
is  not  propo^  to  him  in  separate 
■ml  distinct  propositions.  An  that 
may  be  said  may  be  good  and  unex¬ 
ceptionable  in  itself ;  and  the  de¬ 
lighted  hearer  may  sit  in  enthusiasm, 
and  admire  the  astounding  eloquence 
of  the  speaker,  and  fancy  himself 
mightily  instructed  at  the  conclusion 
of  every  sentence  that  drops  from  his 


favoured  lips  :  but  we  question  verv 
much  whether  he  would,  on  retir¬ 
ing,  retrace  in  distinct  thought  what 
so  lately  delighted  him,  or  retain  in 
his  memory  any  correct  ideas  of  what 
he  had  just  heard.  The  Discourse 
before  us,  however,  with  all  its 
blemishes,  possesses  many  redeeming 
qualities,  and  is  far  from  being  des¬ 
titute  of  interest,  whether  we  con¬ 
sider  it  in  an  intellectual  or  theolo¬ 
gical  point  of  view.  It  abounds  in 
powerful  practical  appeals  to  the  con¬ 
science,  and  is  highly  calculated  to 
rouse  the  careless,  and  awaken  the 
self-righteous  moralist  from  their 
spiritual  slumber.  It  exhibits  the 
law  of  God  as  of  universal  and  un¬ 
alterable  obligation,  and  here  the 
author  ably  and  unhesitatingly  es- 
serts,  “  that  there  is  not,  perhaps* 
any  way  in  which  a  more  gross  or 
open  insult  can  be  ofiered  to  its 
purity  and  perfection,  than  by  sup¬ 
posing  that  this  obligation  can  in  any 
circumstance,  or  on  any  ]>retext,  l>c 
dispensed  with.”  IV'e  cannot  re¬ 
frain  favouring  our  readers  with  the 
following  admirable  illustration  ol 
the  prea^ding  idea. 

When  we  endeavour  to  show,  there¬ 
fore,  (says  he,)  that  a  cheerful  obedience 
to  this  law,  and  a  growing  conformity  to 
its  spirit,  can  result  only  from  faith  in 
Christ,  we  refer,  not  to  what  the  sinner 
owes  In  the  way  of  submission  to  its  re¬ 
quirements,  but  to  w  hat,  in  point  of  fact, 
is  found  to  l>e  the  source  in  which  all 
cheerful  submission  originates  ;  and  we 
speak  the  language  both  of  Scripture  and 
of  eX|>erience  when  we  say,  that  till  the 
spirit  of  bondage  has  been  succeeded  by 
the  spirit  of  adoption,  and  till  the  tinner 
feels  thwt  he  has  been  brought  from  under 
tlic  condemning  sentence  of  the  Divine 
law,  that  law  will  be  felt  only  to  be  a 
hard  task.master,  whose  authority  may 
sometimes  constrain  its  subjects  into  an 
external  conformity,  but  will  never  call 
forth  the  willing  and  cheerful  homage  of 
the  heart.  Bat  though  it  be  felt  only  a* 
a  task. master,  its  authority  i*  not  on  that 
account  the  less  absolute,  bOT  its  sanc¬ 
tions  the  leas  sacred ;  and  ao  far  from  its 
being  any  excuse  to  the  impenitent  and 
unbelieving,  that  they  cannot  yield  a 
cheerful  obedience  to  its  deroande,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  law  of  a  boing  whom  they 
dread  as  an  enemy,  it  ia  just  their  main* 
taining  the  attitude  of  hostility  to  God, 
in  spite  of  bis  readiness  to  be  reconciled, 
that  constitutes  the  strength  of  theh 
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^ilt,  and  will  |m)vc  the  ground  of  their 
timdvnination.  Nor  would  it  Ikj  less  ir¬ 
rational  than  it  is  impious,  to  suppose, 
ih.u  because  the  sinner  never  can  work 
eat  a  righteousness  for  himself,  and 
uever  will  attain  to  a  permanent  peace 
of  conscience  by  any  obedience  of  his 
own,  therefore  there  rests  upon  him  no 
i>liligation  to  forsake  sin,  till  the  moment 
that  he  has  secured  his  acceptance  with 
t'.od.  To  avow  such  a  sentiment,  and 
to  act  on  such  a  principle,  is  delilrcrately 
to  declare  his  determination  of  never 
Ifcing  reconciled  to  his  Maker ;  for  it  is 
utterly  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  any  man  can  be  seriously  seeking  to 
be  brought  from  under  the  condemnation, 
which  the  violated  law  of  God  has  passed 
u|x>n  him,  while  he  is  wilfully  putting 
forth  his  hand  to  the  commission  of  any 
known  sin,  or  habitually  living  in  the  ne¬ 
glect  of  any  know’ii  duty. 

We  recommend  both  sermons  to 
tlic  perusal  of  all  classes.  They 
arc  calculated  to  alarm  the  pro¬ 
fligate,  and  to  rouse  the  careless, 
—to  confirm  the  wavering,  and  recal 
the  backslider, — to  humble  the  self- 
righteous,  and  exalt  the  joys  of  the 
estal)lished  believer. 

^Ve  are  obliged  to  overlook  much 
in  the  volume,  and  regret  we  cannot 
notice  any  more  of  its  contents  but 
in  a  passing  way. 

We  must  be  allowed,  however,  to 
refer  our  readers  to  the  attentive 
perusal  of  the  two  Discourses  on 
Daniel’s  prayer,  and  the  answer  to 
it,  as  being  not  only  interesting,  but 
highly  instructive.  The  Author  dis¬ 
plays  ill  both  an  extensive  and  mi¬ 
nute  knowledge  of  Old  Testament 
history,  which  he  has  skilfully  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  practical  illustration  of 


his  subject.  Though  wc  do  not  al¬ 
together  admire  historical  narratives 
from  the  pulpit,  yet  we  cannot  re¬ 
fuse  our  admiration  of  those  before 
us,  as  peculiarly  calculated  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
improvement  of  the  reader.  They 
shew,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  intimate  knowledge  of  Jewisli 
history,  and  exhibit  to  the  serious 
reader  the  strongest  possible  encou¬ 
ragements  to  the  solemn  practice  of 
that  important  duty  which  so  con¬ 
spicuously  adorned  the  character  of 
Daniel.  The  two  last  in  the  volume 
are  also  characterized  throughout  for 
able  writing  and  sound  theological 
discussion.  The  views  they  contain 
of  the  method  of  salvation  are  ad¬ 
mirable,  and  merit  well  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  all,  especially  of  such  as 
would  preach  that  doctrine  profita¬ 
bly  to  others. 

We  do  not,  in  taking  leave  of  our 
author,  recommend  his  volume  for  its 
subtile  and  brilliant  thoughts,  nor 
for  a  style  cither  elegant,  or  entirely 
correct.  The  style  is  often  nervous, 
though  somewhat  prolix,  and  we 
certainly  do  think  he  would  improve 
it  greatly  were  he  to  study  a  little 
more  brevity  in  the  construction  of 
his  periods.  But  what  we  would 

recommend  the  volume  for,  is  the 
solidity  of  the  reflections,  the  natural 
manner  in  which  they  are  often  in¬ 
troduced,  and  the  plenitude  of  t/nc- 
tion  with  which  the  subjects  are  ge¬ 
nerally  treated.  These  we  conceive 
to  be  its  principal  attributes,  possess¬ 
ing  which,  it  requires  no  recommen¬ 
dation  of  ours. 


THE  DREAM  CONFIRMED. 


Not  very  long  ago,  one  William 
haidlaw,  a  sturdy  Hordercr,  went  on 
''in  excursion  to  a  remote  district  in 
tae  Highlands  of  Scotland.  He  was 
a  tall  and  very  athletic  man,  remark¬ 
ably  active,  and  matchless  at  cudgel- 
playiug,  running,  wrestling,  and 
otltcr  exercises,  for  which  the  Bor¬ 
derers  have  been  noted  from  time 
nmnemorial.  To  his  other  accom¬ 
plishments,  lie  added  an  excellent 
temper,  was  full  of  good-humour, 
“JHa  a  most  capital  bottle- companion, 
ost  of  our  modem  travellers  would 
lave  performed  the  greater  part  of 
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the  journey  he  undertook  in  a  steam¬ 
boat,  a  stage-coach,  or  some  such 
convenience ;  but  he  preferred  going 
on  foot,  without  any  companion  ex¬ 
cepting  an  old  oaken  cudgel,  which 
had  b^n  handed  down  to  him  from 
several  generations,  and  which,  by 
way  of  fancy,  had  been  christened 
**  Knock-hira-down.'*  With  this 
trusty  friend  in  his  hand,  and  6fty 
pounds  Sterling  in  his  pocket,  he 
found  himself,  by  the  fourth  day,  in 
one  of  the  most  dismal  glens  of  the 
Highlands.  It  was  by  this"  time 
night-fall,  and  both  William’s  appe- 
C  c 
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titc  anti  limbs  told  him  it  was  high 
time  to  look  about  for  a  place  of  re¬ 
pose,  having  since  six  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  walked  nearly  fifty  English 
miles. 

The  question  now  was,  where 
could  shelter  be  found  ?  nor  was  it 
till  his  api^tite  Ijecame  rather  annoy¬ 
ing,  and  the  clouds  rolled  thickly 
over  his  head,  that  our  traveller  put 
this  interrogation  to  himself.  The 
question,  however,  was  more  easily 
put  than  answered,  for,  on  looking 
around  all  the  extent  of  the  glen,  no 
trace  of  human  habitation  was  visi¬ 
ble  ;  a  silence,  deep  as  the  grave, 
reigned  on  every  side,  and  the  broad 
disk  of  the  sun  was  slowly  sinking 
dow  n  beneath  the  rim  of  the  horizon. 
The  mountains,  like  wise,  which  skirt¬ 
ed  the  valley,  hid  their  summits  in 
darkness.  There  was  no  wind,  no 
noise  of  any  kind,  not  the  slightest 
stir  among  the  elements,  but  a  sad 
and  sublime  silence,  more  appalling 
to  the  mind  than  even  the  roughest 
scenes  of  nature.  William  Laidlaw 
was  not  constitutionally  very  poetical, 
or  he  might  have  relished  this  state 
of  repose.  On  the  contrary,  he 
looked  upon  the  whole  with  some¬ 
thing  worse  than  inditference,  and 
more  than  once  muttered  to  himself, 
in  his  broad  Border  dialect,  “  What 
the  deevil  hrocht  me  by  the  glen,  in¬ 
stead  of  keeping  the  regular  road  ? 
A  plague  on  a’  short  cuts  in  future.'* 
However,  as  such  reflections  would 
not  mend  the  matter,  he  soon  ceased 
from  making  them,  and  grasping 
**  Knock-bira-dovm**  more  firmly 
than  before  in  his  nervous  hand,  he 
proceeded  onward  with  renewed  vi¬ 
gour  in  the  direction  which  he  con¬ 
ceived  led  to  the  Clachau  of  Balla- 
cher.  But  all  would  not  do.  Two 
long  hours  had  he  toiled  through  the 
glen ;  it  seemed  interminable,  and 
appeared  to  stretch  itself  in  exact 
proportion  as  he  strove  to  get  out  of 
it. 

By  this  time  every  thing  was  in- 
s^lved  in  toul  darkness.  The  out¬ 
line  of  the  mountains  was  hardly 
distin^ishablc  from  the  pitchy  sky 
behind  them ;  no  moon  or  star  di¬ 
versified,  or  gave  relief  to  the  uniform 
gloom  of  the  firmament.  If  there 
had  been  any  thing  like  bustle,  the 
traveller  would  have  been  somewhat 
reconciled  to  his  situation ;  but  there 
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was  not  even  the  miserable  comfort 
of  a  gust  of  wind,  or  flash  of  light¬ 
ning,  to  employ  the  mind  upon ; 
nothing  but  the  same  dull  unbro¬ 
ken  silence,  and  the  same  monoto¬ 
nous  gloom,  hung  over  nature.  He 
whistled  long  and  loud  ;  but  this 
would  not  do — not  even  an  echo  an¬ 
swered  him.  He  then  broke  into  a 
merry  song,  with  no  better  success. 
The  sound  of  his  own  feet  creaking 
upon  the  elastic  heath,  which  bent 
under  him  at  every  step,  was  the 
only  thing  be8i>eaking  animation. 
All  these  circumstances  contributed 
to  bring  him  to  a  regular  **  pull  up.’* 
Now,  the  question  which  employed 
his  cogitations  at  this  moment  was, 
whether  he  should  proceed,  at  the 
risk  of  losing  his  way  among  the 
bogs  and  morasses,  for  which  this 
district  is  famed,  or  remain  till  day¬ 
break  where  he  was  ?  Both  expe¬ 
dients  were  unpleasant,  and  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  say  which  be  would  have 
adopted,  when,  about  a  mile  to  the 
left,  a  glimmering  among  the  dark¬ 
ness  attracted  his  notice.  It  might 
have  been  a  “  Will-o'-wisp,*’  or  tlie 
light  of  some  evil  spirit  at  its  mid¬ 
night  orgies ;  but  whatever  the 
cause  might  be,  it  decided  Mr  Laid¬ 
law  as  to  his  further  operations. 
He  did  not  reflect  a  moment  upon 
the  matter,  but  exercising  “  Knock- 
him-down**  in  its  usual  capacity  of 
walking  assistant,  he  found  himself 
in  a  few  minutes  alongside  the  spot 
from  which  the  light  proceeded.  It 
was  a  Highland  cottage,  built  after 
the  usual  fashion,  partly  of  stone, 
and  partly  of  turf ;  but  without  ex¬ 
amining  too  minutely  the  exterior  of 
the  building,  he  applied  his  stick  to 
the  door  with  such  a  degree  of  force 
as  he  conceived  necessary  to  arouse 
the  inmates. 

“  W’ha’s  there  ?**  cried  a  shrill 
voice,  like  that  of  an  old  woman  ; 
**  what  want  ye  at  this  hour  of  the 
night?” 

**  i  want  lodging,  honest  woman, 
if  such  a  thing  is  to  be  got.** 

“  Na,  na,”  replied  the  inmate, 
“  you  can  get  nae  lodging  here. 
Neither  geuUe  nor  simple  shall  enter 
my  house  this  night.  Gang  on  your 
ways,  you*re  no  aboon  five  miles  frse 
the  Clachan  of  Ballacber.** 

“  Five  deevils  !**  exclaimed  the 
Borderer  ;**  1  tell  you  I  have  walked 


fifty  niiles  already,  and  could  as  joy ;  “  walk  in ;  you  \Yill  have  the 
soon  find  out  Johnny  Groats  as  the  coin^ny  of  strangers  for  the  night.’* 
(jlacliaii.”  He  followed  her  advice,  and  went 

Walk  fifty  more,  then,”  cried  to  the  end  of  the  cottage,  near  which, 
the  obstinate  portress  ;  **  but  here  upon  the  floor,  blazed  a  large  fire  of 
you  downs  enter,  while  1  can  keep  peat.  There  was  no  grate,  and  for 
you  out.”  chinoney,  a  hole  in  the  roof  sufficed, 

‘Mf  you  come  to  that,  my  woman,’*  through  which  the  smoke  ascended 
said  William,  we  shall  soon  settle  in  large  volumes.  Here  he  saw  the 
the  point.  In  plain  language,  if  you  company  mentioned  by  tlie  sybil, 
do  not  let  me  in  wi*  your  gude  will,  1 1  consisted  of  three  men,  of  the 
1  shall  enter  without  it.”  and  with  most  fierce  and  savage  aspect.  Two 
that  he  laid  his  shoulder  to  the  door,  of  them  were  dressed  as  sailors,  the 
with  the  full  intention  of  storming  third  in  a  sort  of  Highland  garb, 
tile  fortress.  A  whispering  within  He  had  never  seen  any  persons  who 
luadc  him  pause  a  moment.  had  so  completely  the  air  of  despera* 

And  must  1  let  him  in  ?”  mur-  does.  The  two  first  were  dark  in 
inured  the  old  woman  to  some  one  their  complexions,  their  black  bushy 
who  seemed  in  the  interior.  beards  apparently  unshorn  for  many 

Yes,”  answered  a  half-suppress-  weeks.  Their  expressions  were  dark 
ed  voice;  he  may  enter — he  is  but  and  ominous,  and  bespoke  spirits 
one,  and  we  are  three — lowland  within  which  had  been  trained  up 
tup,  I  suppose.”  in  crime.  Nor  were  the  red  locks  of 

The  door  was  then  slowly  opened,  the  third,  and  his  fiery  countenance. 
The  person  who  performed  this  un-  and  sharp,  cruel  eyes,  less  appalling, 
willing  act  was  a  woman  apparently  ami  less  indicative  of  evil, 
above  seventy,  liaggard,  and  bent  by  So  near  an  intercourse  with  such 
an  accumulation  of  infirmity  and  people,  and  under  these  circum- 
yc'ars.  Her  face  was  pale,  malignant,  stances,  would  have  thrown  a  chill 
and  wrinkled,  and  her  little  sharp  over  most  hearts  ;  but  William 
peering  eyes  seemed  like  those  of  Laidlaw  was  naturally  a  stranger  to 
the  adder,  to  shoot  forth  evil  upon  fear,  and,  at  any  rate,  his  great 
whomsoever  she  gazed.  As  William  strength  gave  him  a  confidence  which 
entered,  he  encountered  this  aged  it  was  very  difficult  to  shake ;  he 
sybil,  her  natural  hideousness  ex-  had,  besides,  a  most  unbounded  con* 
posed  full  to  his  gaze  by  the  little  fidcnce  in  scientific  cudgel-playing, 
rush-light  she  held  up  (above  her  and  in  the  virtues  of  “  K|iO(;k*hina- 
hcad,  the  better  to  view  the  tall  Bor-  down.”  n. 

dcrer.  These  three  mea  wer^.  seated 

“  You  want  a  rdgiu’s  lodgings,  around  the  fire  ;  and  when  fffgx  tig* 
say  you  ?  aye,  nac  doubt,  like  many  veller  came  alongside  of  theijQ^  and 
others  frae  the  south,  come  to  trou-  saluted  them,  not  one  return^;  his 
hie  honest  folks.**  •,  salutation.  Each  sat  in  doggad  •.  si* 

There’s  nae  need  to  talk  abojut  laijce.  If  they  deigned  to  recognise 
troubling,”  said  Laidlaw.  “  If  you  hin^  it  was  by  looks  of  ferocious  starn* 
hare  trouble,  you  shall  be  paid  for  ness,  and  these  looks  were 
it;  ami  since  you  are  pleased,  my  tary,  for  they  instantly  relapsed  inia 
auid  lady,  to  talk  about  the  south,  their  former  state  of  sullen  apathy*^ 
let  me  say  a  word  of  the  north.  I  William  was  at  this  time  beset  hf. 
have  got  money  in  my  pouch  to  pay  two  most  unfortunate  inclinations* 
my  way  wherever  I  go,  and  this  is  He  had  an  incorrigible  desire,  first, 
mair  than  some  of  yonr  bonnie  to  speak,  and,  secondly,  to  eat ;  and 
Highland  lairds  can  say.  Here  it  never  had  any  propensities  come 
Ijw,  my  lady,**  and  he  struck  with  upon  a  man  so  moL- apropos.  He  sat 
the  palm  of  his  hand  the  large  and  for  a  few  minutes  absolutely  non* 
IJ^ell  replenished  bocket-book,  which  plussed  about  the  method  of  grati* 
bulged  out  from  bis  side.  fying  them.  At  length,  after 

‘‘  I  want  nane  of  your  money,**  volving  the  matter  deeply  ui<  hi# 

1  crone,  her  eyes  never*  mind,  he  contrived  to  get  out  with 

dicless  sparkling  with  a  malicious  the  following  words 
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I  Iiive1>eeii  thinking:,  p;u(lewife, 
that  8omeihin}<  to  cat  is  very  agree¬ 
able  when  a  hotly  is  hungry/*  No 
answer. 

“  1  have  been  thinking,  mistress, 
that  when  a  man  is  hungry  he  is 
the  better  of  something  to  eat/* 
No  answer. 

“  l)i<l  you  hear  what  I  was  say¬ 
ing,  mistress?’* 

“  Perfectly  weel.” 

“  An»l  what  is  your  opinion  of  the 
matter  ?’* 

“  My  opinion  is,  that  a  hungry 
man  is  the  better  of  being  fed.”  Such 
was  the  old  dame’s  reply ;  and  he 
thought  he  could  perceive  a  smile  of 
bitter  ridicule  curl  up  the  savage 
lips  of  his  three  neighbours. 

“  Was  there  ever  such  an  auld 
hag,”  thought  the  yeoman  to  him¬ 
self,  “  There  she  sits  at  her  wheel, 
and  cares  nae  mair  for  a  fellow- 
creature  than  1  would  for  a  dead 
sheep.” 

“  Mistress,**  continued  he,  “  I  sec 
you  will  not  tak'  hints.  1  maun  then 
tell  you  ])lainly,  that  1  am  the  next 
door  to  starvation,  and  that  1  will 
thank  you  for  something  to  eat.” 

This  produced  the  desired  effect, 
for  she  instantly  got  up  from  her 
wheel,  w’ent  to  a  cupboard,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  plentiful  supply  of  cold 
venison,  bread  and  cheese,  together 
with  a  large  bottle  full  of  the  finest 
whisky. 

M'illiam  now  felt  quite  at  his  case. 
Putting  “  Knock-him-down”  be¬ 
side  him,  and  planting  liiinself  at 
the  table,  he  commenc^  operations 
in  a  style  Uiat  would  have  done  ho¬ 
nour  to  Friar  Tuck  himself.  V’eni- 
son,  bread  and  cheese,  disappeareil 
like  magic.  So  intently  did  he  keep 
to  his  occupation,  that  he  neither 
thought  nor  care<l  about  any  other 
object.  The  dark  and  strange  cha¬ 
racters  around  him  were  even  forgot¬ 
ten.  From  his  grandfather  he  had 
reocivetl  it  as  a  maxim,  that  speak¬ 
ing  during  tlte  time  of  repast  was  a 
very  un-Solomonlike  thing,  and 
never  on  any  time  did  the  truth  of 
this  observation  so  forcibly  strike  the 
worthy  yeoman  as  at  present.  It 
might  perhaps  have  been  as  well  if 
he  had  occasionally  looked  around 
while  he  was  carrying  this  maxim 
into  practice,  for  l^tween  the  four 
persons  who  sat  by  him,  some  very 


significant  glances  ensued,  which 
might  have  aroused  the  suspicions  of 
even  duller  heads  than  that  of  Mr 
William  Laidlaw. 

Every  thing  which  came  under 
the  denomination  of  eatable  having 
disappeared  from  the  table,  lie  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  discuss  the  contents  of  the 
black  bottle  which  stood  by.  He 
probably  indulged  rather  freely  in 
this  respect,  for  shortly  after  com¬ 
mencing,  he  became  very  talkative, 
and  seemed  resolved,  at  all  risks,  to 
extract  conversation  from  his  mute 
companions.  It  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  he  did  not  now  consider 
the  use  of  sfieech  any  violation  of  the 
aforesaid  maxim  ;  for  this  extended 
only  to  eating,  and  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  faculty  or 
amusement  of  drinking ;  that,  in 
his  opinion,  was  the  very  time  when 
a  man's  tongue  might  be  reasonably 
indulged  in  a  little  exercise. 

**  You  will  be  in  the  smuggling 
trade,  frien*  ?**  said  he,  slapping  the 
shoulder  of  one  of  his  dark-com¬ 
plexioned  neighbours.  The  fellow 
started  from  his  scat,  and  looked 
upon  the  Borderer  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  anger  and  menace,  but  he  was 
suddenly  quieted  by  one  of  his  com¬ 
panions,  who  whispered  into  bis 
ear,  “  Hush,  Roderick;  nevermind 
him  ;  the  time  is  not  yet  come.” 

“  I  was  saying,  frien*,”  reiteratetl 
Laidlaw,  without  perceiving  this  in¬ 
terruption,  “  that  you  will  be  in  the 
smuggling  trade?” 

“  May  be  1  am,”  was  the  fellow’s 
answer. 

And  you  are  a  fish  of  the  same 
water?”  continued  William  to  the 
second,  who  nodded  assent. 

“  And  you  frien*,  wi*  the  red  hair, 
what  arc  ye  ?** 

“  Humph.** 

“  Humph,”  cried  the  Borderer ; 

that  is  one  way  of  answering 
questions — humph,  aye  humph,  very 
good :  ha,  ha !  your  health,  Mr 
Humph,”  and  he  straightway  swal¬ 
lowed  another  glass  of  the  potent 
spirit. 

These  three  personages,  during  the 
whole  of  his  various  harangues,  pre- 
serve<l  the  same  unchang^  silence, 
replying  to  his  broken  and  uncon¬ 
nected  questions  by  nods  and  mono¬ 
syllables.  They  even  held  no  verbal 
communication  vith  one  another. 
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but  each  continued  apparently  with-  soinnolesc^nt  as  his  body  :  a  train  of 
in  himself  the  thread  of  his  own  strange  and  indescribable  ideas  seem- 
.'loouiy  meditations.  The  night  by  ed  to  come  across  it,  but  they  were 
diis  time  waxed  late  ;  the  spirit  be-  so  vague  and  undefined,  that  it  was 
gan  to  riot  a  little  in  the  Borderer’s  impossible  to  embody  them  into  any 
head ;  and  concluding  that  there  was  sort  of  consistence.  They  floated 
nosociality  among  persons  who  would  before  his  fancy  like  the  phantoms 
lu  ither  drink  nor  speak,  he  quafted  we  often  see  in  a  misty  evening ;  and 
otf  a  final  glass,  and  dropped  back  while  they  failed  to  make  any  im- 
upon  his  chair.  pression,  they  were  yet  shadowed 

Such  was  the  state  to  which  Wil-  forth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  stupify 
liain  was  reduced  by  the  united  and  bewilder  the  ideas.  He  saw  no- 
powers  of  hard  walking  and  good  thing,  nor  did  he  recollect  ought  of 
whisky.  He  could  neither  be  called  the  place  where  he  was,  or  of  the 
drunk  nor  sober,  but  in  that  happy  characters  around  him  :  strange 
state  in  which  imagination,  becom-  sounds  floated  upon  his  ear,  his  bead 
ing  a  little  wanton,  luxuriates  at  the  seemed  to  turn  round,  and  his  re- 
txpense  of  reason.  Sorry  are  we  to  spiration  was  quick  and  agitated.  It 
say,  that  neither  the  fancy  nor  rea-  was  not  fear  which  came  over  him, 
soiling  powers  of  our  hero  were  of  but  a  sort  of  horror,  conveyed  in 
the  highest  order  ;  but  such  as  they  whispers  of  a  dark  and  ominous  na- 
happened  to  be,  we  are  bound  to  ture.  Every  thing  was  shadowy 
conclude,  that  the  former  rather  tri-  and  indistinct ;  he  could  not  embody 
uinphed  over  the  latter  on  the  pre-  one  idea.  If  a  thought  fell  upon  hin 
sent  occasion.  No  man,  in  general,  mind  with  any  sort  of  clearness,  it 
enjoyed  more  jirofound  slumbers  was  immediately  dissipated,  and 
than  Mr  Laidlaw,  especially  when  melted  away  by  a  sort  of  stupor, 
they  were  aided  by  the  soporific  in-  which  ever  and  anon  came  as  a 
lluence  of  good  spirits.  He  was  cloud  over  the  understanding, 
never  troubled  with  dreams  of  any  How  long  he  remained  in  this 
sort ;  and,  unlike  many  wise  men  of  state  cannot  be  known.  Certain  it 
the  present  day,  did  not  devote  a  is,  he  was  rather  suddenly  awakened 
single  minute  of  the  hours  of  rest  to  from  it,  by  a  hand  working  its  way 
meditation.  No  sooner  was  his  head  cautiously  and  gently  into  his  bosom, 
on  the  ])illow  than  sleep  overtook  At  first  he  did  not  know  what  to 
him ;  and  no  sooner  had  sleep  left  make  of  this:  his  ideas  were  as  yet 
him  in  the  morning,  than  up  he  unrallied,  and,  by  a  sort  of  instinct, 
sprang  from  his  bed.  There  was  he  merely  pressed  his  left  hand 
no  loss  of  time.  He  was  either  bona  against  the  spot  by  way  of  resist- 
fuU  asleep  or  awake,  and  so  com-  ance.  The  same  force  continuing, 
pletely  master  of  the  division  of  la-  however,  to  operate  as  formerly,  he 
hour,  so  much  insisted  upon  by  the  opened  his  eyes,  and  saw  himself 
moderns,  that  he  never  allowed  the  surrounded  by  the  three  strangers, 

one  occupation  to  interfere  with  the  The  red-haired  ruffian  was  the  per- 

son  who  had  aroused  him, — the  two 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  an  in-  others,  one  of  them  armed  with  a 
fringenient  was  committed  on  this  cutlass,  stood  by.  William  was  so 
favourite  system.  Let  it  be  marked  astonished  at  this  scene,  that  he 

in  emphatic  characters — that  he  not  could  form  no  opinion  on  the  sub- 

only  could  not  sleep  soundly,  but  ject.  His  brain  still  rung  with  the 
Ms  actually  troubled  with  sundry  strange  visions  that  had  crossed  it, 
mneies,  which  had  nearly  gone  the  and  with  the  influence  of  intoxica- 
length  of  resolving  themselves  into  tion. 

dreams.  For  a  considerable  time,  I  am  thinking,  honest  man,  that 
indeed,  after  placing  himself  in  the  you  are  stealing  my  pocket-book," 
posture  before  mentioned,  he  seemed  was  the  first  ejaculation  he  got  out 
*0  drop  profoundly  asleep,  and  this  with,  gazing  at  the  same  time  with 
confirmed  by  the  emission  from  a  bewildered  look  on  the  plunderer, 
iis  nostrils  of  a  certain  sound,  tuI-  “  Down  with  the  villain  !"  thun- 
K^fly  denominated  snorinfr.  His  dered  one  of  these  worthies  at  the 
mind,  however,  was  not  auite  so  same  instant :  **  and  you,  Sir, 
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branilisbin<;  bis  cutltss  over  the  Bor- ' 
«lerer's  heatl,  “  resist,  ami  1  will 
cleave  you  to  the  collar/* 

This  exclamation  acted  like  magic 
upon  Laidlaw :  it  seemed  to  sober 
him  in  an  instant,  and  point  out  his 
perilous  situation.  The  trio  had 
rushed  upon  him,  and  attempted  to 
hold  him  down.  Now  or  never, 
was  the  period  to  put  his  immense 
strength  to  tlie  trial.  Collecting  all 
his  energies,  he  bounded  from  their 
grasp,  and  his  Herculean  fist  falling 
like  a  s1e<lgo-hainmer  upon  the  fore¬ 
head  of  him  who  carried  the  cutlass, 
the  ruffian  tumbled  headlong  to  the 
earth.  In  a  moment  more  he  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  cottage,  whirling 
**  Knock- him-down**  around  his 
head,  in  the  attitude  of  defiance. 
Such  was  now  his  appearance  of  de¬ 
termined  courage  and  strength,  that 
the  two  ruffians  opposed  to  him,  al¬ 
though  powerful  men,  and  armed 
with  bludgeons,  did  not  dare  to  ad¬ 
vance,  but  recoiled  several  paces 
from  their  single  opponent.  He  had 
escaped  thus  far,  but  his  situation 
was  still  very  hazardous,  for  die 
men,  though  baffied,  kept  their  eyes 
intently  fixed  upon  him,  and  seemed 
only  to  wait  an  opportunity  when 
they  could  rush  on  with  most  advan¬ 
tage.  Besides,  the  one  he  had  floor- 
e<\  had  just  got  up,  ami  with  his 
cutlass  joined  the  others.'  If  they 
had  made  an  attack  upon  him,  his 
great  skill  and  vigour  would  in  all 
probability  have  brought  one  of 
them  to  the  ground,  hut  then  he 
would  have  been  assailetl  by  the  two 
others  ;  and  the  issue  of  such  a  con- 
U‘8t,  armed  as  one  of  them  was, 
could  not  but  be  highly  dangerous. 

Meanwhile  the  men,  although  none 
of  them  ventured  to  rush  singly  up¬ 
on  the  Borderer,  began  to  advance 
in  a  hotly,  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  behind  him.  “  Now,*’ 
thought  William,  “if  I  can  but 
keep  you  quiet  till  I  get  opposite  the 
•d<w,  1  may  show  you  a  trick  that 
will  astonish  you.*’  So  planning  his 
•cheme,  he  ootuinued  retreating  be¬ 
fore  hia  assailants,  and  holding  np 
his  eudgd  in  the  true  sdentific  posi¬ 
tion,  till  he  esme  within  a  foot  of  the 
door :  moot  fortwnately  k  stood  wide 
open.  One  step  aside,  and  the 
threshold  was  gained — another,  and 
it  was  passed.  In  the  twinkling  of 


an  eye,  swift  like  a  thunderbolt,  fell 
“  Knock-bim-down*’  upon  the  head 
of  the  most  forward  opponent.  and 
in  another  out  boltetl  William  Laid¬ 
law  from  the  cottage.  The  whole 
was  the  work  of  an  instant.  He  who 
received  the  blow  fell  stunned  and 
bleeding  to  the  ground,  and  bis  com¬ 
panions  were  bo  confounded,  that 
they  stood  mute  and  gazing  at  each 
other  for  several  seconds.  'I'lieir  re¬ 
solution  was  soon  taken,  and  in  a 
mood  between  sliame  and  revenge, 
they  sallieil  out  after  the  fugitive. 
Their  s|;>eed  was,  however,  employed 
in  vain  against  the  fleetest  runner  of 
the  Cheviots,  and  they  were  afraid 
to  separate,  lest  each  might  encoun¬ 
ter  singly  this  formidable  adversary, 
who  perhaps  might  have  dealt  with 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  Hom- 
tius  did  with  the  Curiatii  of  old. 
The  pursuit  continued  but  a  short 
way,  as  the  yeoman  more  than  double 
distanced  his  pursuers  in  the  first 
two  minutes,  and  loft  them  no  chance 
of  coming  up  with  him. 

It  was  by  this  time  three  in  the 
morning.  The  intense  darkness  of 
midnight  had  worn  away,  and  though 
the  sun  was  yet  beneath  the  horizon, 
a  sort  of  reflected  light  so  far  pre- 
vaileil  as  to  render  near  objects  visi¬ 
ble.  1  n  the  course  of  an  hour,  the 
hill  tops  became  exposed  above  the 
misty  wreaths  which  hung  heavily 
upon  tl»eir  sides,  and  which  began 
to  dissolve  away  and  float  slowly 
down  the  glen  in  pale  columns.  In 
a  short  time,  a  hue  like  that  of  twi¬ 
light  rendered  distinctly  visible  the 
mountain  boundaries  of  the  vale. 
William  walked  onwanl  witli  his 
usual  speed.  It  was  not  hU  custom 
to  reflect  much  upon  any  subject, 
and  strange  to  tay,  the  scene  in 
which  he  had  been  so  prominent  an 
actor  was  soon  dissipated  from  his 
thoughts.  The  truth  is,  our  friend 
at  yet  was  very  far  from  being  in  his 
sober  senses.  The  suddenness  of  his 
adventure  bad  produced  she  eflbct 
of  an  electric  shock:  it  had  ro^d 
him  from  his  lethargy,  and  given 
for  a  moment  a  triumph  to  bis  rea¬ 
soning  powers.  But  t]^  rooroeBtura 
ceased  to  operate  the  moment  that 
the  danger  was  removed,  md  Mr 
•  Laidlaw’s  brain,  at  no  time  veiy 
clear,  was  in  a  Miort  time  as 
and  clouded  as  ever.  M'hat  he  did, 
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or  where  he  w'cnt,  he  never  could  he,  “  you  are  going  to  iny  house, 
ull.  All  he  recollected  was,  that  but  you  will  not  find  me  at  home.  1 
he  seemed  to  get  over  the  earth  at  have  gone  to  a  far  country — Neil 
the  rate  of  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  McKinnon  and  his  tw’o  cousins  sent 
an  hour.  At  every  step,  according  me  there.  You  will  find  ray  body 
to  his  own  idea,  he  covered  at  least  in  the  pit  near  the  Cairn  of  Dal- 
two  fathoms  of  ground,  and  his  trus-  gulish.  'J'he  money  you  are  bringing 
ty  walking-companion  was  magni-  to  me  give  to  iny  |K)or  family,  and 
Hfil  in  his  imagination  to  a  weaver’s  be  kind  to  them.  Farewell,  and  may 
beam.  At  this  rate,  he  calculated  God  bless  you”  !  Having  pronoun- 
very  naturally  on  reaching  the  Cla-  ced  these  words,  the  figure  vanished, 
chan  of  Ballachcr  in  twenty  minutes,  nor  had  the  Borderer  the  power  to 
The  glen  no  longer  lengthened  itself  recal  it.  He  did  not,  however,  awake, 
out  as  formerly.  On  the  contrary,  but  lay  in  the  same  restless  slate, 
it  seemed  to  contract  in  proportion  as  till  the  sun,  shining  in  all  the  spleu- 
he  swept  through  it.  Hocks  and  dour  of  an  August  morning,  hurst 
hills  were  successively  passed  by  like  upon  him. 

enchantment,  by  our  indefatigable  William  awoke  a  sober  man.  The 
pedestrian.  Such  at  last  was  his  morning  was  indeed  beautiful.  The 
prodigious  rapidity  of  movement,  sun  shone  in  his  strength,  lighting 
that  he  utterly  lost  the  use  of  his  up  the  vale  with  a  flood  of  radiance, 
senses.  He  appeared  to  himself  to  On  the  summits  of  the  hills  not  a 
Hy  rather  than  walk  over  the  earth  ;  cloud  rested — ell  was  clear  and  lucid 
his  head  became  giddy,  and  it  is  dif-  as  crystal,  and  the  untainted  sky 
ficult  to  say  where  his  flight  might  hung  like  a  vault  of  pure  sapphire 
have  ended,  when  **  Knock-him-  over  the  thousand  rocks  and  glens 
down”  was  suddenly  swept  from  his  beneath.  The  object  which  first  ar- 
hand.  This  in  a  moment  arrested  rested  our  friend’s  attention  was 
his  speed,  for  such  was  his  sympa-  Knock-him-down,”  stuck  up  inthe 
thy  with  this  companion,  that  he  middle  ofa  whin  bush,  and  his  imme- 
could  not  possibly  get  on,  or  even  diate  impulse  was  to  relieve  it  from 
live  without  it.  **  Knock-him-down,”  this  inglorious  situation.  Having 
whare  are  ye  was  his  first  ex-  done  this,  stretched  his  limbs,  and 
claination  at  the  defiarture  of  his  fa-  examined  bis  pocket-book,  which  he 
vourite.  “  I  say,”  “  Knock-him-  found  “  tight  and  well,”  he  procecd- 
down— what  do  they  call  ye— whare  ed  on  his  journey.  He  was  natural- 
are  ye,  1  say  ?  Oh !  you  vile  stick,  ly  the  reverse  of  superstitious,  but 
winiia  ye  speak  ?”  Here  honest,  somehow  or  other  a  train  of  unpleas- 
M'illiam  sat  down  upon  the  heath,  ant  thoughts  came  over  him,  which 
to  bemoan  his  misfortune.  Now  for  he  could  not  get  rid  off.  His  mind 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  parted  was  so  unaccustomed  to  thinking  of 
with  all  recollection.  A  strange,  any  kind,  and,  above  all,  to  gloomy 
mysterious,  indescribable  ringing  thinking,  that  he  knew  not  what  to 
took  place  in  his  ears — the  hills  reel-  make  of  the  matter.  He  whistled 
ed— hig  head  nodded  once,  twice,  and  sang  in  vain,  to  dispel  the  feel- 
and  again — and  in  a  few  seconds,  he  ing.  The  same  load  hung  upon  his 
dropped  into  a  profound  sleep.  mind,  and  oppressed  it  grievously. 

Ibis  may  he  considered  an  epoch  In  this  train  he  found  himself  at 
m  the  yeoman’s  life,  for  here  he,  for  length  in  front  of  the  Clachan  of 
the  first  time,  according  to  bis  own  Ballacher.  This  small  village  was  in 
account,  was  visited  by  a  dream,  possession  of  the  individual  to  whom 
t^ut  of  the  pale  mist  of  the  glen  he  he  was  journeying.  His  dwelling,  a 
imagined  he  saw  approach  him  the  large  farm-house,  was  in  the  centre  ; 
'cry  person  to  whose  bouse  he  was  the  cottages  which  surrounded  it 
bound.  The  aspect  of  this  man  was  were  occupied  by  his  servants  and  te- 
melancholy — his  face  deadly  pale —  nantry.  The  situation  of  the  Clachan 
as  he  stood  opposite  to  the  Bord-  was  very  romantic,  for  it  stood  at  the 
wtd,  “  William  Laidlaw,"  extremity  of  the  glen,  whose  nioun- 
“C  latter  felt  his  flesh  creep  with  tains  formed,  as  it  were,  a  curve 
•n^unutterable  dread.  around  it,  abeltering  it  completely 

‘  Hilliain  Laidlaw.**^  continued  on  three  sides.  Plantations  or  birch 
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uud  pine  crowned  tlicir  summits, 
while  a  torrent  rushing  down  from 
the  breast  of  one  of  the  highest,  fell 
into  a  channel  of  pebbles  below,  and 
wound  circuitously  by  the  village 
till  it  reached  the  centre  of  the  glen. 

It  was  about  mid«day  when  he 
entereil  the  village.  It  was  desert¬ 
ed,  while  a  strange  and  subduing 
melancholy  seemed  to  hang  over  iu 
The  as{)ect — the  material  aspect  of 
nature  was  still  as  lovely  and  as  gay 
us  ever.  The  tall  elms  which  waved 
over  each  humble  mansion  were 
clothed  in  the  richest  foliage  of  the 
year,  and  the  wreaths  of  smoke  curl¬ 
ing  above  them,  heightened  the  mere 
external  face  of  things,  and  pictured 
a  scene  apparently  pregnant  with 
life  and  feeling.  The  moral  happi¬ 
ness,  however,  which  consecrates  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  nature,  and  gives 
to  that  beauty  tenfold  f^orce,  was 
awanting.  The  vision  w'as  fair,  but 
it  was  deceitful.  A  garden  planted 
over  the  ashes  of  the  dead — a  mar¬ 
ble  sepulchre,  beautiful  in  itself,  but 
stamped  with  gloom,  from  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  that  which  sleei>s 
within.  He  trode  slowly  on,  but  no 
human  being  made  his  appearance. 
At  length  a  funeral  procession,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  many  women  and  children, 
eainc  silently  up  die  middle  avenue 
of  the  village.  It  might  be  a  decep¬ 
tion  of  his  fancy,  but  he  thought  the 
looks  of  the  mourners  were  more  sad 
and  more  profoundly  interesting 
than  he  had  ever  witnessed  on  any 
previous  occasion.  He  followed  the 
convoy  to  the  cemetery  which  was 
not  far  distant,  and  when  the  last 
shovel-full  of  earth  was  thrown  upon 
the  grave,  he  enquired  whose  funeral 
it  was. 

“It  is  that  of  Allastcr  M'ilson, 
our  master,*'  was  the  reply. 

“  Good  Ileaveus !  and  how  did  he 
die  ?"  cried  ^V'illiam,  deeply  agitated. 

“  That  no  one  knows,"  answered 
an  old  man  who  stood  by  ;  he  was 
found  murderetl ;  but  a  day  will  come 
when  the  Lord  will  cause  his  blood 
to  be  requited  on  his  murderers."’ 

“  And  where  was  his  body  found  ?" 
said  the  sstoniihed  Borderer. 

“  In  the  ch^k-pit  near  tlie  Cairn 
of  DalguUsh,"  replied  the  senior, 
and  he  wiped  his  aged  eyes,  and 
walked  slowly  away. 

AVilliain  started  back  with  horror. 


and  instantly  recollected  his  dream. 

It  was  indeed  the  very  individual 
to  whose  house  he  was  journeying 
that  he  now  saw  laid  in  his  grave. 
His  first  duty  was  to  go  to  the  be¬ 
reaved  family  of  his  departed  friend, 
and  to  comfort  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless.  A  tear  rolled  from  his 
manly  eye  as  he  entered  that  man. 
sion  of  sorrow  ;  and  when  he  saw  the 
relic  and  the  weeping  family  of  his 
friend,  he  thought  his  heart  would 
have  died  within  him.  Having  paid 
into  their  hands  the  money  he  owed 
them,  and  performed  various  offices 
of  kindness,  he  bade  them  for  the 
present  adieu,  and  went  to  Inverness- 

He  had  no  business  to  transact 
there  ;  his  only  object  was  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  aid  of  justice  in  pursuit  of 
the  three  men  whom  he  supposed  to 
be  the  murderers.  Neil  Al’Kinnoii 
was  apprehended  at  the  house  where 
Laidlaw  first  saw  him,  but  though 
bis  guilt  W'as  strongly  suspected,  no 
positive  proof  could  be  adduced 
against  him,  and  he  was  dismissed. 
The  two  other  men  were  never  heard 
of.  It  W’as  supposed  that  they  had 
gone  on  board  a  smuggling  cutter, 
which  left  Fort- William,  and  after- 
w^ards  perished,  with  all  its  crew,  in 
tlie  Sound  of  Mull. 

The  dream  still  continued  to  agi¬ 
tate  the  yeoman's  mind  to  a  great 
degree,  and  from  being  the  gayest 
farmer  of  the  Borders,  he  returned 
as  thoughtful  as  a  philosopher.  He 
never  revealed  the  circumstance  to 
any  one  but  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  and  it  was  well  he  applied  to 
this  gentleman,  for  his  own  genius 
could  never  have  fathomed  an  event, 
which,  after  all,  was  sufficiently  ob¬ 
vious.  The  minister  soon  saw  through 
the  whole  matter,  and  set  his  mind 
at  rest.  He  explained  to  him,  that 
while  he  first  fell  asleep  in  the  cot- 
probably  the  three  men  had 
entered  into  a  conversation  on  the 
murder  they  had  recently  per]»c- 
trated,  and  that,  notwithstanding 
his  senses  were  partially  locked  up 
by  slumber  and  intoxication,  they 
were  yet  sufficiently  open  to  admit 
many  of  the  dark  and  ambiguous 
hints  of  the  murderers.  He  then 
pointed  out  to  him,  how,  on  being 
assailed,  these  events  had  cscapetl 
from  his  rccoUectiou,  and  were  not 
recalled  till  the  second  sleep,  when 


Litcrari!  Grms, 


his  faculties  became  more  in  a  coii- 
tliiion  to  act  for  themselves.  These 
though ts  operating  with  intenseness 
upon  the  fancy,  had  given  rise  to  an 
apparition,  who  did  neither  more  nor 
less  than  repeat  the  ambiguous  lan¬ 
guage  he  hatl  heard,  as  it  were  un¬ 
consciously,  in  the  hut.  “  Besides," 
concluded  the  parson,  “  this  spec¬ 
tral  appearance  did  not  speak  truth, 
which  proves  more  than  any  thing 
else  that  it  was  a  mere  mental  delu¬ 
sion— a  sensorial  obliquity  of  the  in¬ 
ner  vision,  for  he  inform^  you  that 


his  body  Uy  in  the  pit  near  the 
Cairn  of  Dalgulish,  whereas  at  the 
time  he  gave  you  this  information, 
it  was  lying  in  its  coffin,  and  in  the 
act  of  being  transported  to  the  grave. 
This  explanation  was  doubtless  very 
learned,  but  such  of  our  readers  as 
examine  the  various  events  carefi^y, 
will  probably  allow  it  to  be  the  right 
one.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  had  3ie 
efiect  intended,  of-  satiafying  the 
mind  of  Mr  William  Laidlaw,  sheep- 
farmer  on  the  Borders. 


LITERARY  GEMS*. 


ScRAP-books,  selections,  collec¬ 
tions,  extracts,  beauties,  fragments, 
souvenirs,  and  all  species  of  literary 
farragos,  are  now  tossed  and  tumbled 
into  the  market  of  books  without 
measure  and  without  number.  The 
fact  that  all  of  them  meet  with  a 
ready  sale,  however  silly  in  matter, 
and  however  wretched  in  arrange- 
mei’.t,  is  just  another  symptom  of 
the  sickly  taste  of  the  'mass  of  the 
public  in  regard  to  literature.  Un¬ 
dismayed  by  the  mass  of  books  of 
this  description,  the  compiler  whose 
work  is  before  us  has  taken  the  field 
with  open  front,  and  challenged  com¬ 
petition  ill  a  way  which,  we  think, 
bids  fair  for  his  success,  at  least  in  - 
the  eyes  of  those  who  prefer  common 
sense  to  whining  and  cant,  and  the 
powerful  expression  of.  energetic 
thoughts  to  the  sickly  drawling  of 
puerile  sentimentality. 

V^e  think  that  we  can  withal  dis¬ 
cover  no  mean  share  of  humour  in  a 
compiler  who  has  contrived  to  string 
together  so  many  pieces,  abounding 
viih  the  richest  traits  of  this  quali¬ 
fy  ;  although  we  cannot  help  saying, 
that  had  we  been  at  his  elbow  when 
he  was  engaged  in  bis  work  of  com¬ 
pilation,  we  could  have  induced  him 
to  leave  out  several  of  the  pieces, 
which  we  suspect  owe  the  honour  of 
their  insertion  among  so  many*  real 
Rcras  rather  to  the  kind  and  partial 
filings  of  the  compiler  towards 
their  authors,  than  to  their  own  in- 
tnnsic  merits.  We  refer  more  espe- 
cully  to  the  very  last  extract  in  the 


book.  Most  of  the  selections,  how* 
ever,  are  of  a  description  verv  au* 
perior  indeed  to  what  we  shall  find 
in  the  ordinary  commonplace  books 
of  poetry  and  prose.  In  vain  should 
we  search  among  all  the  scrap-books 
for  such  letters  as  the  following,  ad- 
dre^ped  by  the  Honourable  Andrew 
Ersxine,  afterwards  Earl  of  Kelly, 
to  Mr  James  Boswell 

New  Tarbat^  Nov,  23,  1761. 
Dear  Boswell, 

As  we  never  heard  that  Demosthenes 
could  broil  beef-steaks,  or  Cicero  poach 
eggs,  we  may  safely  conclude  Chat  these 
gentlemen  understood  nothing  of  cook¬ 
ery.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  concldd- 
ed,  that  you,  James  Boaweli,  and  I,  An¬ 
drew  Erskine,  cannot  write  serious  epis¬ 
tles.  This,  as  Mr  Tristram  says,  I  de^ ; 
for  this  letter  of  mine  shall  contain  the 
quintessence  of  solidity ;  it  shall  be  a 
piece  of  boiled  beef  and  cabbage,  a  roast¬ 
ed  goose,  and  a  boiled  leg  of  pork  and 
greens :  in  one  word,  it  shall  contain  ad¬ 
vice,  sage  and  mature  advice.  'Oh,  James 
Boswell !  take  care  and  doi<*t  break  v^r 
neck ;  pray,  don't  fhicture  y^r  until, 
and  be  very  cautious  in  your  manner  of 
tumbling  down  precipices;  beware  of 
falling  into  coal-pits,  and  don't  drown 
yourself  in  every  pool  y<m  meet  with. 
Having  thus  warned  you*  of  the  most 
material  dangers  which  yonr  youth  and 
inexperience  will  be  ready  to  lead  you 
into,  I  now  proceed  to  others,  leas  mo¬ 
mentary,  indeed,  but  very  necessary  to  be 
strictly  observed  Go  not  near  the 
Soapin^Ciub ;  never  mention  Dntry- 
Lane  i^ybouat;  be  attstithre  to  those 
plnchlwck  bttoUm  which  fortune  has  so 
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i  which  1  am  But,  alas !  tome  envious  magician,  wiih 

CDOUgh  ;  never  his  d  —  d  enchantments  has  destroved 
)ve  all,  forswear  all  these  beauties.  By  his  potent  art, 
e  I  can  assure  the  house,  with  so  many  bcd'chamliers 
serve  as  a  proof,  in  it,  cannot  conveniently  lodge  above  a 
ill  in  prose  ns  in  dozen  people.  The  room  which  I  am 
w'hnt  we  aim  at,  *  writing  in  just  now  is,  in  reality,  a  haml. 
e  two.  Oh,  my  some  parlour  of  twenty  feet  by  sixteen, 
uy  instructions;  though,  in  my  eyes,  and  to  all  outward 
tudying  fur  your  appearance,  it  aeems  a  garret  of  six  fett 
I  lucks  oversba-  by  four.  The  roagniheent  lake  is  a 
lands  trembling,  dirty  puddle ;  the  lovely  plain,  a  rude 
out,  a  Kgure  of  wild  country,  covered  with  the  most  as. 
veneration.  By  tonishing  high  black  mountains  :  the  in* 
re  you  more—  habitants,  the  most  amiable  race  under 
be  more  conve-  the  sun,  appear  now  to  be  the  ugliest, 
tie—  and  look  as  if  they  were  over-run  with  the 

•iLino  a  Lpnm*l  Thcir  dclicEte  limbs,  adomcd  w ith 

swine  a  aennei  stockings,  are  now  bare, 

le  polemic  study,  5  describe  all  tho 

•  iov»j  a  cup  of  transformations,  would  lake  up  more 

paper  than  .  Lady  B— ,  from  whom  I 
inal  the  rack  would  ebuse  to  give  me.  My 

VC  by  cheata  to  metamorphosis  is  indeed  so  txlraor* 

^  dinary,  that  I  must  make  you  acquaint. 

to  be  burnt  alive.  know  I  am  really  very 

thick  and  short,  prodigiously  talkative, 
hat  we  shall  not  and  wonderfully  impudent.  Now,  I  am 
r,  which  will  be  thin  and  tall,  strangely  silent,  and  very 
ever  you  travel  bashful.  If  these  things 'continue,  who 
lachiavel  used  to  is  safe  ?  Even  you,  Biiswcll,  may  feel  a 
will  rctpiire  a  de-  change.  Your  fair  and  transparent  com- 
l  from  you.  That  plexion  may  turn  black  and  oily  ;  your 
Uy  ridiculous  and  person  little  and  squat ;  and  w  ho  know  * 

ii  some  little  ac-  hut  you  may  eternally  rave  alx'ut  the 

then  to  yourself  King  of  Great  Britain*s  guards — a  speciei 
all  an  intermin*  of  madness,  from  which,  good  Lord,  deli- 
in  a  lovely  man*  ver  us  !  < 

bills  The  I  have  often  wondered,  Boswell,  that 

kjfted  by  Sunamcr  a  man  of  your  taste  in  music  cannot  play 
lyith  his  fur  cap  upon  the 'Jew's  harp;  there  is  some  of 
,  was  never  seen  us  here  that  touch  it  very  melodiously, 
u  The  castle  is  ,  1  can  tell  you.  Corelli’s  solo  of  Maggie 
.wful,,fu^  lofty  !  Lauder^  and  Pergolesi’s  sonata  of  The 
nbers  in  it,  with  Carle  he  came  o*er  the  Crafty  are  excel- 
ies,  without  num-  lently  adapted  to  that  instrument :  let 
her,  who  was  a  me  advise  vou  to  team  it.  The  first  cost 


ODE  UPOK  A  Jew's  haup. 

Sweet  instrument !  which  fix'd  in  yel¬ 
low  teeth. 

So  clear,  so  sprightly  and  so  gay  >• 
found. 

Whether  you  breathe  along  the  shore 
of  Leith, 

Or  I»wmond*s  lofty  clifTs  thy  strains  re¬ 
sound  ; 

Struck  by  a  taper  finger's  gentle  tip. 

Ah,  softly  in  our  eers  thy  plenstog  war- 
inurs  slip ! 


18i6.] 

Where’er  ihy  lively  music’s  found, 

All  are  jum|>ing,  dancin?  round  : 
i;v‘n  trusty  VViiliam  lifts  a  leir, 

Andcaivrs  like  sixteen  with  Mejj  ; 

Both  old  and  youtiij  confess  thy  |>ower. 
ful  sway. 

They  skip  like  madmen,  and  the  frisk 
away. 

HoiisM  by  the  magic  of  the  charming  air, 
rije  yawning  dugs  forego  their  heavy 
slumber ; 

The  ladies  listen  on  the  narrow  stair, 

And  Captain  Andrew  straight  forgets 
his  numbers. 

Cats  and  mice  give  o’er  their  batt*« 

ling, 

Pewter  plates  on  shelves  are  rattling; 
Hat  falling  down,  the  ooise  my  lady  hears, 
Wii  Kc  scolding  drowns  the  trump  more 
tuneful  than  the  spheres  ! 

flaring  thus,  Boswell,  written  you  a 
ni  )st  entertaining  letter,  with  which  you 
are  highly  pleased,  to  your  great  grief  I 
give  over  in  these  or  the  like  wm’ds,  your 
atfecuoiwte  friend, 

Akduew  Eeskike. 

Wew  Tarhatf  Dee.  13,  1761. 
DtAR  Boswell, 

An  Ode  to  Tragedy,  by  a  gentleman 
of  Scotland,  and  dedicated  to  you  !  .liad 
there  been  only  one  spark  of  curiosity  in 
my  whole  composition,  this  would  have 


I 

gentleman  of  Scotland  again  come  across 
me — 1  must  now'  ask,  like  the  Spectator,  , 
is  he  fat  o.‘  lean,  tall  or  short  ?•— .docs  he 
use  8|>cctacles  ?  What  is  the  denglh  <»f 
his  walking.stick?  Has  he  a  landed  estate?. 
Has  he  a  good  coal- work  ? — Lord  ! 
Lord  !  what  a  melancholy  thing  it  is  to- 
live  twenty  miles  from  a  post  town  ! 
why  am  I  not  in  Edinburgh  ?  Why  am 
I  not  chained  to  Donaldson’s  shop  ?• 

1  received  both  your  letters  yesterday, 
for  w'e  send  to  the  |x>8t.house  but  once 
a.week  :  I  need  not  tell  you  how  I  liked 
them ;  were  I  to  acquaint  you  of  that,  you 
would  consecrate  the  ))en  w’ith  which  they 
were  written,  and  deify >  the  inkhorn  : 

I  think  the  outside  of  one  of  them  was 
adorned  with  the  greatest  quantity  of 
good  aealing.wax  1  ever  saw  ;  and  injr 
hrutber  A —  —  and  Lady  A——,  both  of 
w’hom  have  a  notable  comprehension  of  . 
these  sort  of  things,  agree  with  me  in 
this  my  .opinion. 

Your  Ode  to  Gluttony  is  altogether 
excellent ;  the  descriptions  are  so  lively,  , 
that  mistaking  the  paper  on  which,  they  | 
were  written  for  a  piece  of  br^d  arid 
butter  spread  with  marmalade.  1  fairly  , 
swallowf^  the  whole  composition,  and- 1 , 
find  my  stomach  increased  tbree*fold 
since  that  time ;  I  declare  it  to  be  the  * 
most  admirable  whet  in.  the  world, 
perior  to  a  solan  goose,  or  white  wine  and 
bitters  ;  it  ought  to  be  hung  up  in  every  , 
cook’s  shop  in  the  three  kingdoms,  en« 


Cwc/tiJ. 


rdi.scd  it  to  a  ilame  equal  to  the  general 
confligration.  May  G— d  d  —  ■■■  n  me, 
w  l.ord  Peter  says,  if  the  edge  of  my. 
appciite,  to  know'  what  it  can  be  about, 
u  not  as  keen  as  the  best  razor  ever  used 
by  a  member  of  the  Soaping  Club.  Go 
to  Oonald.«on,  demand  from  him  two  of 
iny  franks,  and  send  it  me  even  before, 
the  lirst  post :  write  me,  O  write  me  1 
'That  sort  of  man  this  author  is,  w'here  he 
was  born,  how  he  was  brought  up,  and 
with  what  sort  of  diet  he  has  been  prin* 
cipally  fed ;  tell  me  his  genealogy,  like 

Air  M - •  bow  many  miles  he  has 

travelled  in  post-chaises,  like  Colonel' 
;  tell  me  what  he  eats,  like  a 
cwk ;  w  hat  he  drinks,  like  a  w  ine-mer- 
chant ;  what  slioes  he  wears,  like  a  shoe* 
tnaker ;  in  what  manner  his  mother  was 
covered  of  him,  like  a  mau-midwife 
bis  room  is  furnished,  like  an 
upholsterer ;  but  if  you  bap|>en  to  find  it 
^bi*  in  ternos  befitting 
‘ Colonel  R— a  cook,  a 
••ne.merchant,  a  sho^aker,.  a  man* 
'^'dwife,  and  an  upholsterer,  Oh  !  tell  it 
uic  IQ  yunr  own  manner,  and  in  your 
u»n  incomparable  style. 

our  scheme,  Boswell,  has  met  with 
ut  the  thoughts  of  this  Ode-writing 


graved  on  pillars  in  all  market-places,  and 
pasted  in  all  rooms  in  all  taverns. 

•  You  seem  to  doubt  in  your  first  letter , 
if,  ever  Captain  Erskine  was,  better  enter* 
tained  hy  the  great  Donaldson  than  you , 
was  lately  ;  banish  that  opinion ; ,  tell  it 
not  in  Gath,  nor  puldish  it  in  Askalon  ;  ^ 
repeatr.it  not .  in  John’s  Coflee-hous^. 
neither  whisper  it  in  the  Abbey 'of  Holy*, 
roodhousa.:  no,  1  shall  .never  forget  the . 
fowls  and  oy^er*sauce  which  I^ecked, 
the  board ;  fat  were  the  fowls,  and  the 
oysters  of  the  true  pandor  or  croat  kind 
then  the  apple-pye  with  raisins,  and; the, 
mutton  with  colliflower,  can  ^  never  be, 
erased  from  my  remembrancew  1  may. 
forget  my  native  country,  my  dear  bro¬ 
thers  and  sisters,  my  poetry,  my  art  of 
making  love,,  and  even  you,  O  Boswell  !* 
but  these  things  1  can  never  forget ;  the 
impression  is  too  deep,  too  w'ell  imprint¬ 
ed,  ever  to  be  efiheed :  1  may  turn  Turk 
or  Hottentot,  1  may  be  hanged  for  steal*, 
ing  a  bag  to  adorn  my  hair,  I  may  ravish 
all  aoru  of  virgins,  young  and  uld,  L  may 
court  the  fattest  Wapping  landlady,  hut 
these  thipgs  1  can  never  forget ;  1  may 
he  sick  and  in  prison,  I  may  l»e  d^f« 
dumb,  and  may  lose  my ,  menwy,  hot 
these  things  I  can  never  forged  - 


fit  Liicrary  Gtms^ 

And  now,  Boowell,  I  am  to  acquaint 
you,  that  your  proposal  is  received  with 
the  utmost  joy  and  festivity  ;  and  the 
acheme,  if  I  live  till  to-morrow  fortniijht, 
will  be  put  in  execution  The  New 
Tarbat  chaise  w’ill  arrive  at  Glasgow  on 
Monday  evening,  the  28th  of  December, 
drove  by  William.  Captain  Andrew’s 
slim  personage  will  slip  out ;  he  will  en¬ 
quire  fur  James  Boswell,  Esq. ;  he  will  l)e 
shewn  into  the  room  w  here  he  is  sitting 
before  a  large  fire,  the  evening  being  cold, 
raptures  and  |)octry  will  ensue,  and  every 
man  will  soap  his  own  beard  ;  every  other 
article  of  the  {woposals  will  be  executed 
as  faithfully  as  this.  But  to  s{)eak  very 
tmously,  you  must  be  true  to  your  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  come  with  the  utmost 
regularity  upon  the  Monday ;  think  of 
my  emotions  at  Graeme’s  if  you  should 
not  come ;  view  my  melancholy  posture ; 
hark  !  I  rave  like  Lutdy  Wishfbrt,  no 
Boswell  yet,  Boswell’s  a  lost  thing.  I 
must  receive  a  letter  from  you  before  I 
ast  out,  telling  me  whether  you  keep  true 
to  your  resolution  ;  and  pray  send  me  the 
Ode  to  Tragedy.  I  beg  you’ll  bring  me 
out  in  your  pocket  my  Critical  Review, 
which  you  may  desire  Donaldson  to  give 
you ;  but  above  ail,  employ  Donaldson 
to  get  me  a  copy  of  Fingal,  which  tell  him 
1*11  pay  him  for  ;  1  long  to  see  it. 

are  some  things  lately  published 
in  London  which  I  would  be  glad  to  have, 
particularly  a  Spousal  Hymn  on  the  Mar¬ 
riage  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  an  El^y 
on  viewing  a  ruined  Pile  of  Building: 
see  what  you  can  do  for  me ;  I  know  you 
will  not  take  it  ill  to  be  busied  a  little  for 
that  greatest  of  all  poets,  Captain  Andrew. 

The  sluice  of  happiness  you  have  let  in 
upon  me  has  quite  overflowed  the  shal¬ 
lows  of  my  understanding ;  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  t  am  determined  to  write  more  and 
print  more  than  any  man  in  the  king- 
ciom,  except  the  great  Dr  Hill,  who 
writes  a  fofio  every  month,  a  quarto  every 
fortnight,  an  octavo  every  week,  and  a 
duodecimo  every  day.  Hogarth  has  hu¬ 
morously  represented  a  brawny  porter 
almost  sinking  to  the  ground  under  a 
huge  load  of  his  works.  I  am  too  lazy 
just  now  to  copy  out  an  Ode  to  Indolence 
which  I  have  lately  wrritten  ;  besides,  it’s 
fitting  I  reserve  something  for  you  to 
peruse  when  we  meet,  for  upon  these  oc¬ 
casions  an  exchange  of  poems  ought  to  be 
as  regular  as  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
between  two  nations  at  war.  Believe  me, 
dear  Boswell,  to  bt  yours  sincerely, 

Avdecw  Erskikk. 

P •  A— Pray  write  me  before  I  set  out 
fcr  Gla^gow.-.Tbe  Ode  to  Tragedy,  by 
a  gantJeiiian  of  Scotland;  good,  now ! 
wondarfhl  t 


JNTcw  TarUity  May  25,  1762‘ 
Dear  Boswell, 

It  has  been  said,  that  few  people  »uc. 
ceid  both  in  poetry  and  prose.  Homer’s 
prose  essay  on  the  gun-powder- plot  is 
reckoned  by  all  critics  inferior  to  the 
Iliad;  and  Warburton’s  ihyming  satire 
on  the  Methodists  is  allowed  by  all  to  l)c 
superior  to  his  prosaical  notes  on  Pope’s 
works.  Let  it  be  mine  to  unite  the  ex¬ 
cellencies  both  of  prose  and  verse  in  my 
inimitable  epistles.  From  this  day,  n;y 
prose  shall  have  a  smack  of  verse,  and 
my  verse  have  a  smack  of  prose.  I’ll 
give  you  a  specimen  of  both.  My  servant 
addresses  me  in  these  words  very  often — 

The  roll  is  butter’d,  and  the  kettle  boil’d. 
Your  honour's  newest  coat  with  grease  is 
soil’d  ; 

In  your  best  breeches  glares  a  mighty  hole. 
Your  wash-ball  and  pomatum.  Sir,  arc 
stole. 

Your  tailor.  Sir,  must  payment  have, 
that’s  plain  ; 

He  call’d  tt^ay,  and  said  he’d  call  again. 

I’here’s  prosaic  poetry  ;  now  for  poetic 
prose— Universal  genius  is  a  wide  and 
diffused  stream,  that  waters  the  country, 
and  makes  it  agreeable  ;  ’tis  true,  it  can. 
not  receive  shi|»  of  any  burthen,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  of  no  solid  advantage,  yet  it  is 
very  arousing.  Gondolas  and  painted 
barges  float  upon  its  surface,  the  country 
gentlemen  form  it  into  |x>nds,  and  it  is 
spouted  out  of  the  mouths  of  various 
statues  ;  it  strays  through  the  finest  fields, 
and  its  banks  nourish  the  most  blooming 
flow'ers.  Let  me  sport  with  this  strcani 
of  science,  wind  along  the  vale,  and  glide 
through  the  trees,  foam  down  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  sparkle  in  the  sunny  ray ;  but 
let  me  avoid  the  deep,  nor  lose  myself  in 
the  vast  profound ;  and  grant  that  I  may 
never  be  pent  in  the  bottom  of  a  dreary 
cave,  or  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  stagnate 
in  some  unwholesome  marsh.  Limited 
genius  is  a  pump-w‘ell,  very  useful  in  all 
the  common  occurrences  of  life ;  the  water 
drawn  flrom  it  is  of  service  to  the  maids 
in  washing  their  aprons  ;  it  boils  beef,  and 
it  scours  the  stairs  ;  it  is  poured  into  the 
tea-kettles  of  the  ladies,  and  into  the 
punch-bowls  of  the  gentlemen. 

Having  this  given  you,  in  the  most 
clear  and  distinct  manner,  my  sentiments 
of  genius,  I  proceed  to  give  you  my 
opinion  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
writers;  a  subject,  you  must  confess, 
very  aptly  and  naturally  introduced  I 
am  going  to  be  very  serious :  you  will 
trace  a  resemblance  between  me  and  Sir 
William  Temple,  or  perhapa  David 
Huroc,  Esq. 

A  modem  writer  must  content  himself 
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16.‘)6?  The  deplorable  pickle  into 
which  the  poor  adverbs^  and  prepo¬ 
sitions,  and  even  the  very  verbs 
themselves,  were  thrown  on  .this 
lamentable  occasion,  is  described  in. 
a  style  which  would  do  honour,  to  a 
much  more  refined  periotl.  It  wa.s 
perhaps  lucky  for  their  author,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  were  not  written 
during  the  reign  of  the  pedantic 
James  the  First — a  monarch  who 
would  have  looked  with  greater  in¬ 
dignation  on  any  one  who  had  dare<l 
to  insult  the  rules  of  the  Accidence/* 
or  even  make  a  joke  of  the  smallest 
parts  of  speech,  than  on  one  who 
had  insulted  his  crown,  or  done 
what  in  him  lay  to  bring  disgrace 
on  bis  kingdom. 

LINES  UPON  THE  BURNING  OF  A 
SCUOOLE. 

What  hcate  of  learning  kindled  your  de¬ 
sire, 

(Ye  Muses  Sonnes)  to  set  your  house  on 
fire  ? 

What  love  of  learning  in  your  brests  did 
burne 

Those  sparkes  of  vertue  into  flames  to 
turne  ? 

Or  was*t  some  higher  cause  ?  were  the 
hot  Gods, 

Venus  and  Vulcan,  (old  friends,)  now  at 
odds  ? 

If  that  be  so,  then  never  let  the  Dolt 
Be  prais'd  for  making  Armes,  or  thunder¬ 
bolt. 

Let  Poets  pennes  paint  onely  his  disgrace. 
His  clubby  foote,  horn'd  brow,  and  sooty 
face. 

What  ere  was  cause,  sure  ill  was  the 
event, 

Which  justly  all  the  Muses  may  lament. 
But  above  all  (for  names  sake)  Poly- 
phymny 

Bewayle  the  downefall  of  the  learned 
chimney. 

There  might  you  sec,  where  without 
speech  or  sence,  ^ 

Lay  the  sad  ashes  of  an  Accidence, 

What  number  then  of  Nounes  to  wrack 
did  goe  ! 

As  Domus,  Liber,  and  a  great  sort  moe. 
A  wofull  case !  No  Case  the  flame  did 
spare : 

Each  Gender  in  this'losse  had  common 
share. 

There  might  you  sec  the  rueful  Declina¬ 
tions, 

The  fifteen  Pronounes.  and  f6ure  Conju¬ 
gations  i 

Some  Gerunds,  Di  and  Do,  were  over¬ 
come, 

Th*  other  with  heate  and  smoalu  was 
quite  strucke  Dum  ; 


with  gleaifing  a  few  thoughts  here  and 
there,  and  binding  them  together  without 
order  or  irregularity,  that  the  variety  may 
please:  the  ancients  have  reaped  the  fuli 
of  the  haiAest,  and  killed  the  noblest  of 
the  game ;  in  vain  do  w'e  beat  about  the 
fields, — the  dews  are  cx- 
How  glorious 


once  plenteous 
haled,— no  scent  remains, 
was  the  fate  of  the  early  writers  !  Born 
i!)  the  infancy  of  letters,  their  task  was 
to  reject  thoughts  more  than  to  .seek  after 
them,  and  to  select  out  of  a  number  the 
most  shining,  the  most  striking,  and  the 
most  susceptible  of  ornament.  The  poet 
saw  in  his  walks  every  pleasing  object  of 
nature  undescribed ;  his  heart  danced 
with  the  gale,  and  his  spirit  shone  with 
the  invigorating  sun  ;  his  works  breathed 
nothing  but  rapture  and  enthusiasm. 
Love  then  spoke  with  its  genuine  voice  ; 
the  breast  was  melted  down  with  w'oe, 
the  whole  soul  was  dissolved  into  pity 
with  its  tender  complaints  ;  free  from 
the  conceits  and  quibbles  which  since 
that  time  have  rendered  the  very  name 
of  it  ridiculous,  real  {lassion  heaved  the 
sigh,  real  passion  uttered  the  most  pre¬ 
vailing  language.  Music,  too,  reigned 
ill  its  full  force  ;  that  soft  deluding  art, 
whose  pathetic  strains  so  gently  steal 
into  our  very  souls,  and  involve  us  in 
the  sweetest  confusion,  or  whose  anima¬ 
ting  strains  fire  us  even  to  madness  :  how 
has  the  shore  of  Greece  echoed  with  the 
wildest  sounds,  the  delicious  warblings  of 
the  lyre  charmed  and  astonished  every 
ear !  The  blaze  of  rhetoric  then  burst 
forth ;  the  ancients  sought  not  by  false 
thoughts  and  glittering  diction  to  capti¬ 
vate  the  ear,  but,  by  manly  and  energetic 
modes  of  expression,  to  rule  the  heart 
and  sway  the  passions. 

There,  Boswell,  there  are  periods  for 
you.  Did  not  you  imagine  that  you  was 
reading  the  Rambler  of  Mr  Samuel  John¬ 
son  ;  or  that  Mr  Thomas  Sheridan  him¬ 
self  was  resounding  the  praises  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  [his  own  heart  ?  I  shall  now 
finish  this  letter  without  the  least  blaze  of 
rhetoric,  and  with  no  very  manly  or 
energetic  mode  of  expression,  assure  you 
that  I  am  yours  sincerely, 

Andrew  Erskinc. 
The  compiler  does  not  confine 
himself  to  the  more  modern  writers, 
but  goes  backwards  into  the  misty 
past,  and  selects  from  authors 


aim  seiects  trom  RUtliors,  some 
of  whom  deserve  to  be  better  known, 
aoine  choice  morceaus,  both  in  prose 
and  verse.  ^  Is  there  a  Dominie  Sam- 
*ou,— -nay,  is  there  is  any  Dominie 
Whatever  in  all  the  land,  who  would 
hot  shed  tears  at  the  recital  of  the 
oilowing  lines  upon  the  burning  of 
acaool,  composed  so  long  ago  as 


ORICIVAL  LETTER  FROM  THE  LATR 
SIR  JOIIK  DALRYMPLE,  BART>  AU¬ 
THOR  or  THE  **  MEMOIRS  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN/*  &C.  Ac.  TO  TIJE  LATE 
ADMIRAL  DALRTMPLE. 


Cranston^  Jan.  1,  1772. 

Mt  Dear  Sir, 

Your  fbirts  are  aafe.  I  have  made 
many  attempts  upon  them  ;  but  Bcs:*. 


j  Literary  Genix 

I  kept  no  plough,  for  which  I  thank  life,  I  i 
mv  Maker,  Ijccause  then  I  must  have  month, 

wrote  this  letter  from  a  gaol.  spendir 

I  jwid  twenty  jxjunds  for  a  dung-hill,  am  hap 
because  I  was  told  it  w  as  a  good  thing ;  I  am  ii 
nnd  now  I  would  give  any  body  twenty  Dalryn 
shillings  to  tell  me  what  to  do  with  it.  preserv 
I  built  and  stocked  a  pigt‘on.house ;  fine  cn 
but  the  cats  watched  l)elo\v,  the  hawks  Just 
hovired  alK)ve  :  and  |)igeon-soup,  roasted  spring, 
pigeon,  or  cold  pigeon- pie,  have  I  never  she  wa 
51’on  since.  Watcoi 

I  fell  to  drain  a  piece  of  low  ground  with  pt 
lichind  the  house,  but  hit  upon  the  tail  of  Madair 
the  rock,  and  drained  the  well  of  the  always, 
house,  by  which  I  can  get  no  w  ater  for 
iny  victuals.  ^  , 

I  entere<l  into  a  great  project  for  selling  ^ 

lime,  upen  a  promise  from  one  of  my  in  trod 

own  farmers  to  give  me  land  of}' bis  farm.  work  i 

But  when  I  went  to  take  off  the  ground,  zine,  s 

he  laughed,  said  he  had  choused  the  and  bt 

lawyer,  and  exposed  me  to  a  dozen  law--  tempoi 

suits  for  breach  of  bargains,  which  1  kind  ll 

could  not  |)erform.  •  torious 

I  fattened  black  cattle  and  sheep,  but  from  c 

could  not  agree  w'ith  the  butchers  aliout  jjg  jq  g 
the  price.  From  mere  economy,  we  eat 
them  ourselves,  and  almost  killed  all  the 
family  with  surfeits.  i. 

1  bought  tw'o  score  of  six-year  old  we-  , 
thers  for  my  own  table  ;  but  a  butcher,  ^ 
who  rented  one  of  the  fields,  put  my  mark  pii®tiO 
upon  his  ow  n  carrion  sheep,  by  which  I 
have  lieen  living  upon  carrion  all  the  sum- 
mer. 

I  brewed  much  beer ;  but  the  small 
turned  sour,  and  the  servants  drank  all  DcaR  I 
the  strong.  Havi 

I  found  a  ghost  in  the  house,  whose  '  pleasur 
name  w-as  McAlister,  a  pedlar,  that  had  from  th 

been  killed  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  the  top  gout ;  i 

of  the  house  tw'o  centuries  ago.  No  ser-  “  all  is 
vant  w'ould  go  on  an  errand  after  the  sun  go  to  cl 
was  set  for  fear  of  M‘Alister,  which  ob-  I  ass 
liged  me  to  set  off  one  set  of  ray  servants,  people 
Soon  after,  the  housekeeper,  your  old  hoping 
friend,  Mrs  Brown,  died,  aged  90  :  and  have  a 
then  the  l>eiief  ran,  that  another  ghost  eternity 
"as  in  the  house,  upon  w'hich  many  of  for  a  di 
the  new  set  of  servants  begged  leave  to  of  whic 
quit  the  house,  and  got  it.  the  tw< 

In  one  thing  only  I  have  succeeded,  claret) 

1  have  quarrelled  with  all  my  neighlwurs ;  Now 
w  that,  with  a  dozen  gentlemen's  seats  in  down, 
n»y  view,  I  stalk  alone  like  a  lion  in  a  loop- he 

chureh 

1  thought  I  should  have  been  happy '  unk'no\ 
''Hh  my  tenants,  because  I  could  be  in-  up  to  p 
ent  to  them  without  their  being  inso-  casions 
enl  to  me.  But  they  paid  me  no  rent ;  church 

^d  in  a  few  days  I  shall  have  above  one-  pretty  | 

*  f  of  the  very  few  friends  I  have  in  the  attract! 
r^mniry  in  a  prison.  parson. 

"Uch  Ixing  the  pleasures  of  a  country  had  mj 
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pathetic  prayer  I  ever  heard.  This  made 
me  all  attention  to  the  sermon :  a  6ner 
discourse  never  came  from  the  lips  of 
a  man.  1  returned  in  the  afternoon,  and 
heard  the  same  preacher  exceed  his  morn- 
ing>work,  by  the  finest  chain  of  reason¬ 
ing,  conveyed  by  the  most  eloquent  ex¬ 
pressions.  I  immediately  thought  of  what 
Agrippa  said  to  Paul,  “  Almost  thou  per- 
suadest  me  to  l)e  a  Christian.**  I  sent  to 
ask  the  man  of  (Jod  to  honour  my  roof, 
and  dine  with  me.  I  asked  him  of  his 
country,  and  what  not :  I  even  asked 
him  if  his  sermons  were  his  own  compo- 
aition,  which  he  affinned  they  were.  I 
assured  him  I  believed  it,  for  never  man 
had  spoke  or  wrote  so  well.  My  name 
is  Dishington,**  said  he.  I  am  an  As¬ 
sistant  to  an  old  Minister  in  the  Orkneys, 
who  enjoys  a  fruitful  benefice  of  £.50  a- 
year,  out  of  which  I  am  allowed  £.20  fur 
preaching  and  instructing  1200  people, 
who  live  in  two  separate  islands  ;  out  of 
which  I  pay  £.1m^  to  the  boatman  who 
transports  me  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

I  should  be  happy  could  I  continue  in 
that  terrestrial  paradise ;  but  we  have  a 
great  Lord,  who  has  many  little  people 
soliciting  him  for  many  little  things  that 
he  can  do,  and  that  he  cannot  do ;  and 
if  my  Minister*  dies,  his  succession  is  too 
great  a  prize  not  to  raise  up  many  power¬ 
ful  rivals  to  baulk  my  hopes  of  prefer¬ 
ment.” 

I  asked  him  if  he  possessed  any  other  . 
wealth.  “  Yes,**  says  he,  “  1  married 
the  prettiest  girl  in  the  island  ;  she  has 
bles^  me  with  three  children,  and,  as 
we  are  both  young,  we  may  expect  more. 
Besides,  I  am  so  beloved  in  the  island, 
that  1  have  all  my  peats  brought  home 
carriage  ftee.** 

This  is  my  story, — now  to  the  prayer  . 
of  my  petition.  I  never  before  envied  . 
you  the  possvssion  of  the  Orkneys,  which 
I  now  do,  only  to  provide  for  this  elo¬ 
quent,  innocent  apostle.  The  sun  has 
refused  your  barren  isles  his  kindly  in¬ 
fluence; — do  not  deprive  them  of  so 
pleasant  a  preacher  :->let  not  so  great  a 
treasure  be  for  ever  lost  to  that  damned 
inhospitable  country  ;  for  1  assure  you, 
were  the  Archbishi^  of  Canterbury  to 
■  hear  him,  or  hear  of  him,  he  would  not 
do  leas  than  make  him  an  Archdeacon. 
The  man  has  but  one  weakness,  that  of. 
preferring  the  Orkneys  to  all  the  earth. 

This  way,  and  no  other,  you  have  a 
chance  for  salvation.  Do  this  man  good,. 


Gttfis. 

and  he  will  pray  for  you.  This  will  be  a 
l)elter  purchase  than  your  Irish  estate,  or 
the  Orkneys.  I  think  it  will  help  me 
forward  too,  since  I  am  the  man  who 
told  you  of  the  man  so  worthy  and  de. 
serving ;  so  pious,  so  eloquent,  and  whose 
prayers  may  do  so  much  good.  Till  i 
hear  from  you  on  this  head,  yours  in  all 
meekness,  love,  and  benevolence, 

H.  D. 

P.  S.— Think  what  an  unspeakable 
pleasure  it  will  be  to  look  down  from 
heaven,  and  see  Rigby,  Masterton,  all  the 
Campbells  and  Nabobs,  swimming  in  fire 
and  brimstone,  while  you  are  sitting 
with  Whitefield  and  his  old  w’omen,  look, 
irig  beautiful,  frisking,  and  singing ;  all 
w'hich  you  may  have  by  settling  this  man 
after  the  death  of  the  present  incunibet.t. 

It  is  to  be  suspected,  we  fear,  that 
tbe  setter  of  these  gems  will  not 
thank  us  for  picking  so  many  of 
them  from  the  places  where  aloi'.c 
he  designed  they  should  he  contem¬ 
plated  ;  but  there  are  so  many  still  re¬ 
maining  to  decorat^is  work,  tliat  al¬ 
though  various othffs  as  light-finger¬ 
ed  as  ourselves  should  commit  simi¬ 
lar  lawless  depretlations,  we  have  no 
fear  that  the  sale  of  the  work  will 
thus  he  injured,  or  that  tbe  com¬ 
piler  will  bring  an  indictment  against 
us  in  the  high  court  of  literature  for 
pickery  or  theft  perpetrated  in  his 
peculiar  premisses. 

Among  other  pieces  of  a  rarer  sort 
we  may  mention  that  bijoux  of  Cole¬ 
man,  so  expressive  of  humour  and 
of  the  disappoiuted  feelings  of  au¬ 
thorship — his  Preface  to  tbe  first 
edition  of  the  Iron  Chest,  which  for 
years  past  no  bibliomaniac  could  pro¬ 
cure  for  less  than  double  the  price 
of  this  volume  of  Literary  Gems. 

Let  us  give  the  honest,  tbe  wann- 
hesrted,  the  good-humoured,  the 
shrewd  compiler  of  this  selection 
our  hearty  congratulations  on  filling 
a  volume  not  for  babes,  “mewling  and 
puking  in  tbe  nurse's  arms,”  but 
for  full  grown  men,  where  thev  may 
have  their  minds  improved  ana  invi¬ 
gorated  at  the  same  time  that  their 
taste  is  not  corrupted,  nor  tbtir  feel¬ 
ing  blunted,  by  specimeus  of  pitiful 
flash  scniiment  and  bastard  pathoa. 


aiion 


WORKS  PREPARING. FOR  PUBLICATION 


LONDON.  “  Junius  proved  to  l»c  Burke,  with  an 

A  collection  of  French  poetry  is  about  outline  of  his  Biograpliy,’’  will  sinxdily 
t(i  Iw  published  in  volumes,  entitled  Poets  be  published. 

of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Firmin  Didot  is  printing  a  French 

Caineleon  Sketches,  by  the  author  of  translation  of  the  Poems  of  Michael 
the  Promenade  round  Dorking,  will  be  Angelo. 

readv  early  in  the  ensuing  month.  Chandos  Leigh  has  in  the  press,  Epis* 

Sir  John  Dycrly  is  said  to  be  prepar-  ties  to  a  Friend  in  Town,  and  other 
ing  for  the  press  an  extensive  work,  cn-  Poems. 

tilled,  The  I^ife  and  Times  of  Napoleon.  Laconics  ;  or,  the  Best  Words  of  the 
The  Ucv.  J.  Ko<iuet  has  in  the  press  a  Best  Authors,  noticed  in  our  last,  will 
Critical  Examination  of  the  Seventeenth  he  completed  in  twelve  monthly  (larts. 
Article  of  the  Church  of  England.  w'ith  sixty  portraits. 

New  edition  of  Moore's  Life  of  Sheri-  A  Catalogue  of  Engraved  British  Por- 
dan,  and  Matilda)  a  Tale  of  the  Day,  traits,  firom  the  earliest  period,  is  in  the 
are  just  ready.  press. 

Mr  Alexander  Barclay,  lately  and  for  Ten  Years*  Adventures  of  a  Young 
twenty-onc  years  resident  in  Jamaica,  Rifleman,  in  the  French  and  English 
has  in  the  press  a  Practical  View  of  the  Armies,  during  the  War  in  Spain  and 
present  State  of  Slavery  in  the  West  In-  Portugal,  are  announced  for  early  publi* 
dies,  with  many  particulars  illustrative  cation. 

of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Negroes  in  Miss  Bengcr  is  preparing  for  the  press, 
Jamaica.  a  History  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France. 

A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  French  A  quarto  volume  on  Icthyology  is  pre- 
l^anguage,  illustrated  by  copious  exam-  paring  for  speedy  publication, 
pies  and  exercises,  selected  from  the  most  Mr  Bowles's  Reply  to  Mr  Roscoe  and 
approved  French  writers.  By  J.  Row-  the  Quarterly  Review,  will  be  entitled 
l>othain,  author  of  a  German  Grammar,  Lessons  in  Criticism; 

Ac.  Dr  Lyall  is  said  to  be  about  publish- 

A  Picturesque  Tour  in  Spain,  Portu-  ing  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  the 

gal,  and  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  from  late  Emperor  Alexander  I.  of  Russia. 
Tangiers  to  Tetuan.  By  J.  Taylor,  Knight  A  political  and  Military  Life  of  Napo- 
of  the  Royal  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Icon  Bonaparte  is  now  publishing  in 
Honour,  and  one  of  the  authors  of  the  numbers  in  Paris. 

“  Voyage  Pittoresque  dans  I'Ancienne  Mr  Lodge  is  preparing  a  new  Edition 
France,”  will  speedily  be  published  in  of  his  Illustrations  of  British  History, 
parts.— To  be  comprised  in  twenty-two  Biography,  and  Manners,  from  original 
parts,  each  containing  five  engravings,  letters  and  papers  preserved  in  the  Col- 
with  letter-press  descriptions.  lege  of  Arms,  and  in  the  noble  families 

I)r  John  Mason  Goode,  F.  R.  S.  has  of  Howard  and  Cecil, 
a  new  work  in  the  press,  entitled  The  The  long.exj^ted  Memoirs  of  the 
Book  of  Nature ;  being  a  succession  of  Rival  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
Wturcs  formerly  delivered  at  the  Surrey  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Roberts,  are  in  the 
h’utitution.  The  work  will  be  comprised  press. 

ia  three  vols.  8vo.  A  fourth  edition  of  Dr  Dibdin's  In- 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  troduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  rare 
Alexander  J.  Emperor  of  Russia,  is  on  and  valuable  Editions  of  the  Greek  and 
the  eve  of  publication.  Latin  Classics,  is  nearly  ready  for  pub- 

Misses  Porter's  Tales  round  a  lication.  The  work  is  entirely  re-writ- 
H  inter  Hearth  will  be  published  in  a  ten,  and  will  extend  to  two  large  octavo 
few  days.  volumes. 

fhe  author  of  the  Two  Rectors  will  A  new  edition  of  Mr  James's  Naval 
^tortly  publish  a  new  work,  entitled  The  History  of  the  late  War,  is  nearly  ready 

Convert.  for  delivery!  with  an  accession  of  fresh 

An  historical  romance,  entitled  De  materials  communicated  by  Naval  OflScers 
Foil ;  or.  Sketches  of  the  Manners  and  of  Rank,  and  the  acquisition  of  Diagrams 
'istoms  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  is  of  the  principal  Actions, 
announced  for  publication.  Sir  William  Dugdale's  Life,  Diary,  and 

Mr  Thomas  Keith  has  in  the  press  a  Correspondence,  arc  announced)  under 
System  of  Geography,  on  an  entirely  new  the  supervision  of  William  Hamper, 
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?innavit  l^^ivarUus  Milligan,  M.  D.  &c.  Second  Statement  of  the  Committee  of 
one  vol.  Svo.  IGs.  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  relative  to 

Literary  Gems.  In  one  volume,  post  the  circulation  of  the  Apocrypha,  by  the 
Bvo.  with  Vignette  title-page,  10s.  6kL  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Com-  Bible  Society.  8vo.  28. 
pUer  of  this  volume  to  present  a  Collec-  A  Respectful  Remonstrance,  addresscii 
tion  of  Literary  Relics  characterised  by  to  the  Rev.  James  Walker,  A.  M,  Senior 
traits  of  Wit  and  Humour,  or  distin-  Minister  of  St.  Peter’s  Cha))el,  on  the 
guished  by  some  of  the  loftier  energies  subject  of  a  Sermon  preached  before  the 
of  thought,  and  by  splendid  and  |X)wer-  Bishop  and  Clergy  of  the  United  Diocej»c 
ful  diction, — extracted  for  the  most  part  of  Edinburgh,  Fife,  and  Glasgow.  By 
from  sources  not  generally  accessible  ;  the  Rev.  Edward  Craig,  A.  M.  Is.  6d. 

and  it  has  been  studied  to  exclude  me-  Some  Important  Questions  in  Scots 
tiioerr,  us  well  as  other  pieces,  which.  Entail  Law  hrietly  considered.  By  the 
however  brilliant  and  striking,  have  by  late  John  Vans  Agnew',  Estp  of  Sheu- 
fret}ucnt  quotation  become  familiar  to  clian.  8vo. 

every  class  of  readers.  A  Critical  and  Analytical  Review  of 

Some  Considerations  on  the  Policy  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  late  Meeting  of 
the  Government  of  India,  more  especially  the  Patronage  ^Society.  By  a  Liyman. 
with  reference  to  the  Invasion  of  Bur-  8vo.  Is. 

mah.  By  Lieut-Coloncl  M.  Stewart,  The  Curious  Book.  Post  8vo.  7s. 

F.  R.  S.  E.,  A.C.  The  Border  Tour,  throughout  the 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  most  important  and  interesting  places 
By  Robert  Bell,  Esq.  Advocate,  third  in  the  Counties  of  Northumberland,  Ber- 
ciUtion^  rcviseil  and  greatly  enlarged,  by  wick,  Roxburgh,  and  Selkirk.  By  a 
William  Bell,  Ewp  Advocate,  in  two  Tourist.  In  one  volume.  I2mo.  with  a 
large  volumes,  8 vo.  £.liiIGs.  View' of  Melrose  Abbey.  6s. 
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FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

FRANCE.  they  met  with  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 

Paris— -fVcnc/*  Judges.~-^\x.  was  and  the  constitutional  friends  of  the  mo- 
>onie  time  ago  mentioned  that  the  late  narchy. 

udgiuent  in  the  case  of  the  French  press.  Hospitals, — The  commissioners  recent- 

vhich  gave  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  ly  employed  by  the  Paris  Academy  of 
lation,  produced  a  contrary  feeling  at  lienees,  to  report  on  the  plague,  state 
IJourt ;  aud  we  are  informed  by  one  of  the  following  iin])ortant  fact “  One  of 
)ur  letters  from  Paris,  that  Charles  X.  your  commissioners  is  a  physician  to  an 
in  his  reception  of  the  President  and  hospital,  one  of  the  w'ards  of  w'hich  can, 
Councillors  of  the  Court  Royale,  on  the  without  inconvenience,  contain  200  sick, 
occasion  of  the  new  year,  testided  his  In  ordinary  cases,  this  number  is  not 
highest  displeasure  in  no  unequivocal  exceeded;  but  in  1815,  the  heaping  to- 
manner.  When  the  President,*  M.  Se-  gether  of  the  patients  having  caused  the 
guier,  presented  himself  to  deliver  the  sanitary  precautions  to  be  neglected,  this 
complimentary  address  of  the  season,  number  was  carried  to  300.  From  that 
the  King  listened  to  him  with  apparent  moment  the  air  suffered  an  alteration, 
disdain,  replied  to  him  with  unoeremo-  the  nature  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
niotts  brevity,  and  dismissed  him  witli  taiued  by  a  chemical  analysis,  but  which 
rude  abruptness.  When  the  Bar  appear-  was  known  by  a  nauseous  odour,  and 
ed,  his  Majesty  asked  particularly  for  M.  by  the  appearance  of  rotieniws  in  the 
Bellart,  who  had  advised  the  prosecution  hospital,  and  by  fevers  of  a  vinileat  cha- 
and  drawn  up  the  indictment.  That  racier.  What  is  remarkable  is,  that  it 
gentleman  was  absent  from  bad  health,  was  not  necessary  that  a  great  augmen- 
and  his  M^esty  aeem^  anxious,  by  his  taiion  of  the  sick  should  Uke  place  to 
kind  mquuriea  after  him,  to  convince  bis  give  rise  to  these  effects— a  simple  increase 
couttien  that  bis  inwUing  trettmcrtl  of  of  twenty  patients,  that  is  to  uy.  •  tenth 
the  Judges  was  a  designed  contrart,  caL  more  than  the  customary  number,  suffi- 
culated  tn  instruct  those  who  desired  to  ced  to  destroy  the  proportion  which  ex- 
secure  his  favour.  M.  do  Seguier  and  isted  between  the  mass  of  air  and  the 
hisbroihers  were  consoled  for  this  ne-  sick— Another,  and  a  not  less  inaporlant 
gwcl  by  the  euthusiastic  tveefuion  which  remark  is,  that  several  different  affection* 
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1^20.]  liegister.-^l^or 

ilcveloiwd  in  the  impure  air  of  tlie  ward 
found  a  vent  out  of  the  hospital,  and 
V'orc  communicated  to  houses  in  which 
the  same  causes  of  infection  no  longer 
existed,  as  if  the  pro|iortion,  when  once 

broken,  devcloiwd  itself  in  a  'virus  of  a 
jwculiar  nature.” 

It  may  Ik*  romcml>ered,  that  in  the  last 
years  of  Louis  the  18th,  the  Government 
was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  his  brother, 
the  Count’d’ Artois.  The  old  King,  a  less 
slave  to  the  priests  than  his  successor,  re- 
jwatedly  refused  to  listen  to  the  counsels 
of  his  ultra  advisers,  who  panted  for  a 
counter  revolution.  When  they  express¬ 
ed  their  disappointment  to  the  Count, 

“  Have  patience,”  said  he,  I  will  an¬ 
swer  for  the  future,  ( Jc  vous  reponds  de 
ravniir^J  your  wishes  shall  be  realised  in 
good  time.”  Charles  the  10th,  led  by  the 
crafty  counsels  of  the  Abbe  Latil,  his  con¬ 
fessor,  Fraycinous,  and  the  Abbe  Men- 
nais,  has  shewn  himself  as  good  as  his 
word.  He  has  scarcely  reigned  eighteen 
months,  and  how  much  Iras  he  accom¬ 
plished  ?  A  milliard  of  francs  (forty  mil¬ 
lions  sterling)  have  been  granted  to  the 
emigrants ;  another  monstrous  douceur 
has  l)cen  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
cx-colonists  of  St.  Domingo,  who  belong 
chiefly  to  the  court  or  the  old  noblesse. 
The  clergy  have  just  been  promised  their 
indemnity :  the  crafty  Jesuits  having 
crept  into  power,  fill  the  tribunals  and 
high  official  stations,  and  exert  themselves 
to  sui)pres8  Lancasterian  schools,  and  all 
unpurijied  institutions  for  education.  The 
Sorbonne  is  re-established,  to  preserve  the 
Catholic  faith  from  the  infection  of  mo¬ 
dern  liberality,  and  keep  theological 
opinion  at  the  level  of  that  enlightened 
era,  the  12th  century  !  Last  in  order,  and 
not  least  in  importance,  comes  the  reviv¬ 
al  of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  with  its 
supplementary  barbarism,  the  law  of  cn* 
tail.  And  what  is  the  avowed  object  of 
this  bold  innovation  ?  Why,  it  is  for  the 
preservation  of  families  !  that  is  to  say, 
for  the  creation  of  a  body  of  men,  who 

the  servile  dependents  of  the 
crown,  that  they  may  fasten  on  the  coun¬ 
ty  the  tribe  of  hungry  brothers  and  rela¬ 
tives  whom  they  have  robbed  under  the 
shadow  of  an  iniquitous  law.«who,  when 
they  get  strong  enough,  plunder  the  peo- 
iw  by  corn-bills,  fill  the  prisons  by  game- 
awg,  assist  the  crown  in  multiplying  im- 
IWs  that  they  may  share  the  produce, 
^  »  by  their  vanity,  ostentation,  and 
antastic  notions  of  dignity  and  honour, 
^h  men  to  despise  sober  industry,  and 
*f>read  through  society  false  ideas  of  the 
nie  end  ami  object  of  human  life. 
remeinU*rcd,  that  the  hv  of  equal 

prevailed  in  two-fiahs  of  France 
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fall  in  the  barometer  announced  a  hurri¬ 
cane,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  north-west 
wind  arose  so  violent,  that  the  windows 
of  the  houses  were  driven  in — the  doors 
wrenched  from  their  hinges — the  chim¬ 
neys  thrown  down — the  celebrated  tower 
blown  down — the  trees  torn  up  by  the 
roots  ®nd  even  the  most  solid  substances 
l>ecame  the  sport  of  the  elements.  The 
houses  damaged  were  innumcral)!e,  and 
the  losses  immense  ;  but  it  is  principally 
in  the  Bay  that  the  devastation  has  taken 
place,  especially  from  the  mouth  of  the 
San  Pedro  to  the  Trocadero.  There  the 
following  vessels  were  violently  driven  on 
shore ; — The  Buenos  Amigos,  of  the 
house  of  Picardo ;  the  American  frigate 
Tea  Plant,  the  Spanish  frigate  Aslrea,  an 
American  schooner,  a  Dutch  vessel ;  a 
schooner  and  two  brigs  were  sunk  in  the 
Bay  itself;  twelve  other  vessels  were 
thrown  on  the  coast ;  the  Spanish  brig 
Loretto  lost  its  mizenmast :  a  very  few  of 
these  vessels  will  be  able  to  repair  their 
damages  ;  the  others  are  totally  lost.  It 
is  not  yet  known  how  many  persons  have 
ix^risheil  by  this  disaster. 

Portugal — Letters  from  Oporto  of 
the  3d  January  have  been  received.  Their 
contents  do  not  impart  any  thing  of  a 
|M>litical  nature  ;  they  state  that  the  prices 
of  Port  wines  continue  very  high.  An 
account  of  the  shipments  for  the  year 
1835,  of  the  best  wines,  has  l)een  trans¬ 
mitted  with  these  letters  ;  it  is  sur|)rising 
to  observe  what  proportion  other  coun¬ 
tries  liear  to  England  .n  taking  the  pro- 
flucc  of  that  part  of  Portugal.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  list  of  most  of  the  countries 
which  have  had  wines  shipi)cd  to  them : 
— -Ship|x.*d  from  Oporto  in  1835,  40,524| 
pi|)es,  of  which— 40,277  w'ere  for  Eng¬ 
land :  36,  the  Brazils;  22 Buenos 
Ayres;  France;  41  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries;  3,  Alicant;  5J,  America;  84, 
Sweden;  l^,  Russia;  5,  Genoa;  22|, 
Newfoundland;  33,  Hamburg;  13J, 
Denmark. — The  Exchange  was  53d. 

POLAKD.— /Vow  Polith  Fron- 

tiersy  Jan,  1. — The  capital  of  Poland  had 
iK>t  gone  into  mourning  up  to  December 
28,  for  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  it 
was  not  till  that  day  that  the  Wartav 
Gazette  contained  the  notice  of  his  death. 
While  all  the  orders  from  Sl  Petersburgh 
—for  instance,  those  relative  to  the  Uk- 
ing  the  oath  by  the  Russian  subjects— are 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Con¬ 
stantine  the  First,  that  Prince  still  calls 
and  signs  himseir  as  Grand  Duke,  and 
forbids  those  about  him  to  give  him  the 
title  of  Majesty.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
news  of  the  Empemr’s  death,  which  the 
young  Count  Gurjero  presented  to  him 
kneeling,  addressing  him  with  the  title 


of  Sire,  Prince  Constantine  refusctl  tho 
title  with  displeasure,  and  shut  himstlf 
up  with  his  escort  in  his  private  apart, 
ments,  where  he  has  been  almost  ever 
since,  inaccessible  to  every  body.  Soon 
after  the  departure  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  for  SL  Petersburgh,  the  Grand 
Duke  also  sent  his  aid-de-camp,  V.  Ku- 
ruta,  who  possesses  his  entire  confidence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Procurator  of  the 
Directing  Senate  came  from  Petersburgli 
to  Warsaw,  and  w'as  not  admitted  to  sec 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  but  was 
soon  sent  back  to  Sl  Petersburgh,  as  it  is 
Mid,  with  a  formal  repetition  of  his  pre¬ 
ceding  renunciation.  We  are  now  inijw- 
tient  for  the  return  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael,  or  at  least  of  M.  V.  Kuruta, 
when  wc  shall  know  our  future  destiny. 
During  the  illness  of  the  Emperor  Alex, 
ander  at  Tagonrok,  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine  received  several  couriers  daily, 
with  particular  accounts  of  the  health  of 
his  beloved  brother. 

Denmark. — A  Society  of  Ancient 
Northern  Literature  has  just  been  form¬ 
ed  at  Copenhagen.  It  intends  to  publish 
in  the  original  language,  but  with  a 
Latin  translation,  a  numlier  of  very  old 
Icelandic  manuscripts,  which  it  is  expect¬ 
ed  will  throw'  great  light  on  the  ancient 
history  of  the  North. 

Holland.— Letters  lately  received, 
dated  Amsterdam,  state  that  there  have 
been  more  failures  in  that  city,  one 
of  some  extent.  The  accounts  from 
Batavia  received  in  Holland,  are  to  the 
1 7th  September,  The  Dutch  authorities 
claim  great  advantages  over  the  natives. 
In  one  action  1700  were  staled  to  l)c 
killed.  General  de  Kock  is  reported  to 
be  pursuing  them  into  the  interior,  bet¬ 
ters  from  Hamburg,  received  to-day,  are 
to  the  25th  inst. ;  they  furnish  no  |)oliti- 
cal  intelligence  fVom  Russia. 

Bavaria — The  King  of  Bavaria,  in 
an  audience  which  he  gave  to  the  depu¬ 
ties  of  the  town  ,  of  Anspach,  said  to 
them  In  order  to  make  business,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  make  retrenchments; 
many  branches  of  expenditure  have  been 
diminished  by  half.  Doubtless  these 
measures  have  displeased  many  persons, 
but  1  could  not  do  otherwise.  People 
make  an  outcry,  yet  I  have  done  only 
what  is  just.  Many  other  changes  would 
be  necessary,  but  humanity  restrains  me. 
As  for  the  persons  in  office  who  arc  af* 
fected  by  these  measures,  they  shall  have 
sufficient  to  live  upon.  Even  in  the  last 
assembly  of  the  States  many  reductions 
should  have  been  made  ;  but  it  was  pro¬ 
per  to  respect  the  will  of  my  father.  In 
the  next  session  our  budget  will  be  very 
different  from  what  it  was,  and  if  thing* 
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inained  on  the  former  footing,  we  the  new  Emperor.  They  were  joined  by 
have  lK*cotnc  bankrupts.**  numbers  of  the  citizens,  and  so  alarming 

_ The  government  of  Russia  is  did  the  revolt  become,  that,  in  order  to 

settled  so  far  as  regards  the  person  disperse  the  rebels,  it  was  necessary  to 
Kinperor.  Voluminous  state  papers  employ  force.  In  the  course  of  the  tu* 
been  put  forth  on  the  occasion,  mult  that  ensued,  Count  Miioradowrtsch, 
leave  us  as  much  in  the  dark  as  Count  Sturler,  and  other  oHicers  of  rank, 
isiMJCting  the  motives  of  the  par-  were  killed.  The  Emjieror,  it  is  said, 
Constantine’s  renunciation  of  the  displayed  the  greatest  jxjrsonal  bravery  in 
r  l)ears  date  the  14th  of  January  the  course  of  these  events.  The  follow- 
but  in  that  document  he  refers  to  ing  are  extracts  of  letters  from  St.  Peters- 
prior  obligation  into  which  he  vo-  burgh  in  reference  to  the  revolt.  A  variety 
ily  entered  on  his  divorce  from  his  of  rumours,  of  course,  prevail,  but  very  lit- 
it'e.  But  neither  in  his  letter  nor  tie  as  yet  is  known  of  a  dciinite  character, 
other  pajK*r  published,  is  an  intel-  „  .  .  , 

reason  given  for  transferring  the  I  ctershirgh^  Dec.  il, 

ision  from  Constantine  to  Nicholas.  We  are  now  so  quiet  here  that  we 

>f  very  dilierent  characters,  wearied  should  have  already  forgotten  the  events 
lie  toils  of  royalty,  liave  laid  it  down  of  the  26th,  if  we  could  restrain  the  im- 
long  possession,  and  retired  to  pri-  patience  with  which  we  expect  tl»e  result 
fe;  but  it  has  rarely  happened,  that  of  the  inquiry  that  has  been  instituted 
DU  ill  the  full  vigour  of  life  has  given  into  that  all'air.  The  number  of  the  of- 
throne  before  he  had  tasted  the  ticers  executed  is  about  44) ;  they  are  for 
i  of  sovereign  power.  It  is  this  the  most  part  young  men,  filling  the 
nakes  us  pause  as  to  the  alleged  vo-  lowest  ranks  in  the  army.  There  are, 
y  renunciation  of  Constantine.  The  indeed,  some  distinguished  names  among 
‘  perfectly  spontaneous,  is  either  the  them,  but  without  any  remarkable  iier- 
r  a  sage,  or  of  a  man  whose  habits  sonal  qualities.  As  the  Emiicror,  in  the 
3ught  are  eccentric  and  irregular,  critical  moments  of  the  25th,  warded  oft* 
hich  of  these  classes  Constantine  the  danger  by  his  intrepidity  and  coolness, 
be  referred  is  a  point  upon  which  so  he  now  gains  all  hearts  by  the  modes- 
is  little  difterence  of  opinion.  We  ty  with  which  he  rejects  all  the  praises 
,  however,  if  the  renunciation  was  and  congratulations  dfl'ered  to  him  on 
tary  in  the  first  instance.  As  to  this  subject. 

ferior  birth  of  his  second  wife,  since  “  We  will  not  dissemble  how  much 
never  once  alluded  to  in  the  docu-  these  occurrences  are  to  be  deplored,  and, 
»,  and  as  the  exaltation  of  a  woman  we  need  not  add,  how  much  they  have 
ly  born  to  the  rank  of  Empress  aft’ected  the  Emperor.  But  those  who 
I  have  done  much  less  violence  to  w  itnessed  the  noble  conduct  of  this  Mo- 
ussian  principles  of  legitimacy  than  narch,  his  magnanimity, — those,  too,  who 
tting  aside  of  the  rightful  heir,  we  admired  the  enthusiasm  even  of  the 
t  believe  that  Constantine  lost  the  troops  and  of  the  old  Generals, — those,  in 
e  on  this  account.  From  the  ac-  fact,  who  consider  that  the  rebels  remain- 
given  of  his  habits,  we  rather  sus-  cd  four  hours  in  a  public  square,  all  the 
with  the  Examiner,  that  traces  of  avenues  to  which  were  for  a  long  time 
ther’s  mental  disorder  had  been  ob-  open*  and  that  they  received,  by  way  of 
1  in  him ;  and  that  strong  measures  reinforcement,  only  drunken  soldiers,  and 
«en  taken  to  draw  from  him  a  re-  some  of  the  lowest  class  of  citizens,  in 
alien  of  the  crown,  with  the  view  fhis  same  state  of  drunkenness,  will  ad- 
reventing  such  an  exhibition  as  mit  that  we  have  exixjrienccd  a  momen- 
[ht  his  father  to  an  untimely  end,  crisis,  w  hich  has  only  tended  to  show, 

oyalty  into  contempt  in*  his  person,  in  stronger  colours,  the  character  of  the 
some  of  the  circumstances  cannot  Russian  nation,  the  ardent  fidelity  of  the 
ry  easily  reconciled  with  this  hypo-  army,  and  the  general  attachment  to  the 
'  we  admit ;  but,  upon  the  w'hole,  august  person  of  their  legitimate  Monarch, 
is  no  other  explanation  that  seems  In  fact,  the  si^ntaneous  confessions  of 
nsistent  with  the  character  of  the  the  prindiial  culprits — the  promptitude 
and  the  exterior  of  the  transac-  with  which  the  mutineers  w'ere  dispersed 

at  the  first  attack — the  sincere  repentance 
‘  the  26th  December,  the  day  on  of  the  soldiers,  who  hastened  to  return  to 
J  Nicholas  was  proclaimed,  a  very  their  barracks,  and  to  deplore  their  error 
«  disturbance  occurred  in  the  capi-  — all,  in  one  word,  proves,  that  it  was 
1  consequence  of  some  of  the  troops,  not  these  persons  who  ought  to  be  accu- 
Tilarly  the  regiment  of  Constantine,  sod  of  the  sad  occurrence ;  and  that  the 
J’g  to  take  the  oath  of  to  wishes  expressed  in  favour  of  the  Grand 
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Duke  CoustjuLiiic*  with  the  ubli^aliuii  uf 
;ui  ualli,  aiuiulleU  by  the  irrevocable  de¬ 
ter  minatiou  of  his  Im^Krial  Highness, 
iCiiM  tmly  used  a*  a  rnask  to  cover  tlic  real 
dc9\gH9  of  the  protnoUrs  of  Hu  revolt^ 
xciwte  object  it  VOS  to  excite  a  vwvevuut 
which  might  luive  plunged  the  Jiusiian 
empire  into  all  Hu  terrors  of  anarchy. 

The  laments  which  bivouacked  du¬ 
ring  the  night  round  the  Imperial  Palace 
have  returned  to  their  barracks.  They 
were  reviewed  on  the  27ih  by  the  Em- 
[xrror. 

I  shall  not. finish  this  letter  without 
giving  you  some  information  touching 
the  aniiy,  which  is  called  on  to  protect 
the  new  successor  of  the  Czars.  You 
know  tliat  secret  societies  have  dilfused 
their  unhappy  influence  throughout  ail 
degreciS  m^d  throughout  all  countries. 
When,  in  1813,  the  students  of  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Germany  and  Prussia  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  Allied  Armies,  affiliated 
societies  were  clandestinely  formed,  which 
extended  themselves  through  the  w'hole 
of  the  armies  of  the  Holy  Confederation. 
The  Russian  officers  in  particular  adopt¬ 
ed  the  principles  of  this  carbonarism  ;  and 
in  this  point  the  armies  of  the  Czars  are 
(lerhaps  more  demoralized  than  any  other . 
What  is  to  be  feared  in  the  midst  of  these 
debates  about  the  sovereignty  is,  that, 
under  the  cover  of  an  august  name,  these 
hidden  and  perverse  associations  should 
gain  ground,  and  lead  to  a  civil  war,  in 
their  attempts  at  mastery.  This  is  an 
additional  consideration,  which,  amongst 
others,  must  weigh  in  your  deliberations.** 
Some  extraordinary  facts,  however,  re- 
s|)ecting  these  occurrences,  are  b^iuning 
io  transpire  through  the  French  journals. 
It  is  ascertained  that  several  persons  of 
distinction  have  been  arrested,  and  it  is 
asserted  that  some  of  the  insurgents  de¬ 
manded,  not  the  proclamation  of  Constan- 
iiue,  but  guaratUeu  freun  the  new,fim- 
peror.  In  short,  the  EioUe  explicitly 
states,  that  a  plan  was  formed  to  reveflu- 
tiooize  Russia.  Among  the  persons  ar¬ 
rested  is  Uie  Prince  Trouberzkoi,  who  is 
said  to  be  a  man  of  fortune  and  intelli. 
gence,  and  brullicr  to  M.  De  Lebzeitern, 
formerly  Ambassador  of  Austria  at  Ma- 
drid.  In  aomc  of  the  ^uipers  a  Colonel 
Borman  is  said  to  have  directed  the 
movements  of  the  insurgents,  if  the  os- 
sertiona  of  the  Etoiic^  which,  no  doubt, 
ore  those  for  which  the  Russian  Govern, 
inent  wishes  to  olitain  belief,  be  correct, 
a  new  aod  startling  view  of  the  state  of 
the  Russiaa  army,  iiuo  which  ideas  of 
political  change  can  creep  in,  is  oflonled 
to  us.  The  Government,  which  of  httc 
years  has  been  the  most  zealuiaa,  aod  wc 
um^ioed  the  moat  dinotcrested,  opponent 


uf  revolutions,  is  not  itseli'  unassaiUblc. 

It  will  be  long,  however,  befi>re  details  at 
ail  to  be  relied  u|)on  of  the  late  events 
cun  be  obtained.  \Ve  can  only  now  knew 
what  the  Government  of  Nicholas  v\Uhc!> 
to  liave  known. 

By  other  and  later  accounts,  it  is  sute<l, 
that  anotlier  conspiracy  has  l)e€n  dneu. 
vered  in  the  Russian  army,  and  suppivss. 
ed  after  a  considerable  eflusion  of  Mood. 
I'he  official  reporters  |x;rsist  in  stlrilxi. 
ting  these  movements  to  revolutionary 
projects  ;  and  though  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
how  such  projects  could  take  root  in  Hus. 
sia,  the  statement  seems  entitled  to  credit, 
because  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  explain 
the  facts  on  any  other  hy|X)thcsis.  We 
believe  these  plots  originate  entirely  with 
the  nobles,  many  of  whom,  having  tra. 
veiled  into  Germany  and  England,  and 
seen  the  political  im|)ortance,  the  privi. 
leges,  and  the  comparative  security  cn- 
joyed  by  the  same  order  in  these  countries, 
have  become  impatient  of  the  humilia¬ 
tions  they  suffer  under  the  military  des* 
potism  of  their  own  country.  The  num. 
her  of  {)ersons  of  distinction  engaged  in 
these  plots  shews  that  the  feeling  out  of 
which  they  have  grown  is  widely  spread. 
Two  or  three  rash  enthusiasts,  or  despe¬ 
radoes,  might  engage  in  a  wild  sebeme 
without  calculating  the  consequences, 
but  before  many  ))ersons  of  rank  and  for¬ 
tune  embark  in  it,  they  must  have  had 
what  they  consider  some  reasonable  pro¬ 
spect  of  support.  We  think  it  protoblc 
tiiat  the  object  of  the  noble  conspirators 
was  to  act  over  again  the  part  of  King 
Johii*8  Barons;  to  stipulate,  sword  in 
hand,  for  a  good  deal  to  themselves,  and 
a  little  to  the  people.  This  opinion  re¬ 
ceives  some  confirmation  from  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  third  plot  in  the  army  on  the 
Turkic  frontier,  of  which  the  Efoile 
gives  the  following  imperfect  account 
“  The  defriorable  oonsptraey  at  St  Pe- 
tersburgh  appears  to  have'<  had  more  ex¬ 
tensive  ramifications  than  were  at  first 
susiiected.  News  from  Bessarabia  an¬ 
nounce  the  arrest  of  four  Generals,  and 
many  officers  of  the  Staff  Major,  who 
have  been  carried  into  the  interior  of  the 
empire.  There  is  now  a  report,  which  is 
premature,  no  doubt,  of  the  intcndetl  db- 
solution  of  this  army-  It,  however,'  8l>- 
pears  certain,  that  Uvo  deceased  Empertir 
had  discovered  the  existence  of  a  conspi¬ 
racy  in  the  arrovv  and  that*eome  days 
before  his  illness  he  directed  the  Cowit 
CaemitschefiT  to  institute  an  ira^iry  Into 
it  The  Kulden  ^disposition  v^ieh 
minated  in  the  death  of  the  Empefor 
probably  rcUrded  the  execution  of  the 
commission  of  the  Count ;  htft  the'  new 
Govemmeot  is  equally  wd!  afiqdalnt«<^ 
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with  the  procet'dings  of  a  guilty  faction, 
which  perhaps  cannot  itself  sec  the  miser¬ 
ies  with  which  it  would  overwhelm  hu-  . 
manky.” 

Nicholas  the  First  has  fortnally  an: 
rouiKcd  to  all  the  great  courts,  that  he 
adopts  the  principles  of  his  predecessor 
in  ail  their  extent,  and  in  particular  ad¬ 
heres  lirmly  to  the  Holy  Alliance.  It  is 
not  iin{)robable  that  thisdedaration  6|>eaks 
tin;  new  Emperor’s  real  sentiments;  but 
w  e  have  no  assurance  that  it  does  ;  for  in 
his  present  circtimstances  prudence  would 
dictate  that  he  should  subscribe  to  his 
brother’s  course  of  policy,  though  he  did 
not  really  intend  to  abide  by  it. 

Greece.— >A  piece  of  information, 
which,  if  true,  may  lead  to  important  re- 
sulus  is  giv’en  in  letters  received  from 
Constantinople,  dated  December  10.  It 
isatfirmed  that  three  'furkish  Grandees, 
two  of  w'hom  held  state  offices,  were  on 
the  point  of  setting  out  for  the  Morea,  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  into  an  accommo¬ 
dation  with  the  Greeks,  and  that  they 
were  invested  with  full  powers  to  bring 
the  negotiation  to  a  conclusion.  This  step 
on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  is  supposed  to 
have  been  dictated  by  his  jealousy  of  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  and  the  apprehension, 
should  that  enterprising  Chief  succeed  in 
the  conquest  of  the  Morea,  of  which 
there  was  every  prospect,  he  would  retain 
k  in  his  own  hands,  and  declare  its  in- 
de|)endence  of  the  Porte.  This  was  only 
to  be  prevented  by  coming  to  an  under¬ 
standing  with  the  Greeks  before  it  was 
too  late.  Another  construction  of  the 
measure  is,  that  it  has  been  brought 
about  through  the  interference  of  some 
of  the  European  powers,  known  to  be 
anxious  to  bring  the  contest  with  the 
Greeks  to  a  termination  ;  but  this  is  ren¬ 
dered  less  probable  by  the  consideration 
that  the  Sultan  has  unifcurmly  resisted 
such  interference,  even  when  his  cause 
was  in  a  difficult,  if  not  in  a  desperate  si¬ 
tuation,  and  that  he  is  far  less  likely  to 
aubmit  to  foreign  dictation,  now  that  the 
fortune  of  the  Greeks  has  sunk  to  so  low 
an  ebb.  ' 

The  accounts  firom  the  Morea  oome 
down  to  about  the  82d  of  December. :  It 
•PPears  that  the  Greek  and  Turidsh  ilecU 
have  been  skirmishing  in  the  Gulf  of  Pa- 
The  Greeks  have  gained  some  ad¬ 
vantages,  but,  as  usual,  they  do  not  seem 
to  Mve  prevented  the  enemy  from  accom- 
pushing  every  operation  be  had  resolved 
We  art  told,  too,  of  the  Egyptians 
W‘ng  repulsed  at  Salona  and  MissolongbL 
fhia  to  be  true,  the  fiset  of 
*bralMna  having  established  himself  on  the 
side  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  augurs 
*  or  the  Greeks. , .  It  sliews  that  he  feels 
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secure  in  the  Morea  ;  and  If  he  succeetls 
in  shutting  up  the  patriots  within  the  two 
or  three  fortresses  they  hold  here,  he  is  in 
effect  master  of  all  that  part  of  Greece 
which  was  lately  independent.  This  is  a 
melancholy  fact.  It  is  true  there  is  I'.o 
syminom  of  submission  on  the  fiart  of  the 
|x?ople  to  his  authority ;  but  it  is  equally 
true,  that  with  an  enemy’s  garrison  in 
every  populous  town  and  district,  the  in* 
dustry  of  the  inhabitants  must  be  mined, 
their  means  of  subsistence  reduced,  and 
their  |iowcr  of  combined  and  vigorous  re¬ 
sistance  fearfully  diminished.  Rumour 
states  that  the  Porte  has  become  jealous 
of  Ibrahim,  and  that  the  Turkish  officers, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  instructions 
from  the  Court,  have  quarrelled  with  him. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  find  this  statement 
confirmed.  It  was  anticipated  that  the 
new  Sovereign  of  Russia  would  interfere  ; 
but  the  unexpected  change  in  the  succes¬ 
sion  has  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  aid 
from  that  quarter,  at  least  for  the  present. 

AMERICA. 

United  States.-— American  Presh 
deni's  Mcssaji^.--~By  the  Silas,  Richards, 
which  arrived  on  2d  January  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  in  twenty  four  days  from  New 
York,  the  President’s  Message  to  the 
Congress  has  been  received.  This  is  the 
first  address  of  the  kind  which  it  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr  Quincy  Adams  to 
deliver.  In  adverting  to  the  foreign  rc^ 
lations  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
naturally  directs  his  first  attention  to 
Great  Britain;  He  notices  the  important 
changes  lately  effected  in  our  83r8tem  of 
commerce  and  navigation.  The 'system 
of  the  United  States,  he  says,  Is  a  liberal 
one.  Ten  years  ago,  they  offered  to  other 
maritime  nations,  to  place  their  respective 
ship{)ing  on  an  equality  as  to  tonnage 
and  import  duties.  This  offer  was, 
after  a  time,  acceded  to  fuecessively'  by 
England,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  the 
Hanse  .Towns,  Prussia,  Sardinia,'  dlden- 
burg,  Russia,  and,  in  a  modified  degree, 
by  France.  Some  restrictions  yet  remain, 
which  it  is  desirable  should  b«  removed. 
.The  next  topic  to  which  Mr  Adams  ad* 
verts,  is  one  which,  however  popular  in 
America,  will  carry  little  weight  with  ic 
elsewhere :  we  mean  the  claims  of 
America  on  France,  Naples,  Denmark, 
&C.  for  indemnity  on  account  of  the  rob¬ 
beries  perpetrated  by  Buonaparte.  ‘'‘A 
more  gratifying  part  of  the  Message,  is 
the  announcement  of  a  Treaty  of  Naviga¬ 
tion  and  Commerce,  concluded  between 
tha  United  States  and  Colombia,  and  an 
intimation  that  similar  treaties  will  aoon 
be  condoded  with  several  of  the  other 
South  American  Repobllcs.  It  is  also  a 
F  f 
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importint  picc«  of  information,  that  the  to  seo,  in  the  Message  of  Mr  fjuinev 

United  States  have  been  invited  to  send  Adams,  a  spirit  of  candour,  and  a  itadi. 

Hepreientativet  to  the  Congress  about  to  ness  to  do  justice,  not  onlv  to  the  good 

be  uaacmbled  at  Panama,  and  have  oc»  inlentioas,  but  to  the  liberal  conduct  ot’ 

etfiei  the  inviut  'um,  the  British  Government. 

In  treating  of  the  interrud  concerns  of  The  abstract  of  the  financial  accounts 
the  Republic,  he  recommends  a  new  of  the  United  States  are,  as  usual,  models 
Bankrupt  Law,  and  a  new  law  for  the  re-  of  clearness  and  economy.  Their  public 
galalion  of  the  Militia  ;  and  takes  a  view  debt  is  £.17,600,000  Sterling,  or  a  Iktte 
of  the  American  Finances,  by  which  it  more  than  ooe*half  of  the  annual  interest 
appears,  that  though  eight  million  dollars  of  ours ;  and  the  sam  appropriated  as  a 
of  debt  have  been  paid  off,  only  two  of  sinking  hind  will  pay  it  ofiT  in  12  or  13 
these  have  been  required  to  be  raised  years.  The  revenue  for  the  current  year 
by  loan  ;  consequently,  the  revenue  has  is  estimated  at  £.5,610,000.  The  Civil 
afforded  a  surplus  of  six  million  dollars  Government,  including  salaries  of  judges 
applied  in  extinction  of  debt.  At  this  and  ambassadors,  cost  sonly  £.440,000 ; 
rate,  the  whole  remaining  debt,  which  is  the  military  expenditure,  including  pen- 
only  81,000,000  million  dollars,  would  be  sions  and  militia,  >  is  £.1,215,000;  and 
paid  oft*  in  164  'Fhe  organization  the  naval,  £.660,000.  But  economy  is 

and  discipline  of  the  army,  'the  President  not  the  only  virtue  in  the  American  sys- 
says,  are  eflbctive  ;  and  he  highly  praises  tern  ;  for  what  other  Government,  though 
the  new  Military  Academy  and  Artillery  it  squanders  millions,  performs  its  func- 
School.  The  next  great  object  is  the  tions  eo  perfectly,  and  with  such  entire 
Navy.  The  President  dilatee  upon  the  satisfaction  to  the  peo[4t  it  governs  ? 
employment  of  the  cruising  squadrons  in 

thCiMediterranean  and  Pacific  Seas,  and  PERU* 

the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  and  of  The  Lima  Gazette  of  the  25th  of 
Pirac}’,  not  forgetting  an  incidental  com-  August  contains  several  decrees  by  Boli- 
pliment  to  the  Marquis  De  la  Fayette,  var,  dated  Cusco,  4th  and  5th  of  July, 
who  was  conveyed  across  the  Atlantic  and  chiefty  on  the  local  affairs  of  Peru ;  but, 
back  under  the  American  Pli^^  ;  and  it  in  thdr  way,  of  great  importance.  The 
deserves  to  be  noted,  that  as  Mr  Adams  Ist  commences  with  stating  that  equality 
had  warmly  applauded  the  maintenance  is  the  basis  of  the  Constitution,  and  goes 
of  institutions  for  a  Land  Army,  so  he  into  details  respecting  the  personal  ser- 
strongly  urges  a  permanent  Naval  Peace  vices  of  the  native  Indians,  the  exactions, 
Ketablishaient.  The  remainda:  of  the  and  other  oppressions  which  they  have 
Measage  evinces,  in  Mr  Quincy  Adams,  a  suft'ered— and  decrees  that  contracts  be- 
very  laudable  zeal  in  the  cause  of  science,  tween  the  natives  and  their  employers 
He  speaks  handsomely  and  justly  of  ^  the  shall  be  regularly  altered  into,  and  the 
generous  emulation  with  which  the  Go-  payment  be  made  hi  cash.  All  must  con- 
vemments  of  Prance,  Great  Britain,  and  tribute  equally  to  the  pablic  burdens. 
Russia,  have  devoted  the  genius,  the  In-  The  2d  decree  relates  to  the  due  distri- 
tdligeuee,  and  the  treasuvet  of  their  re-  bution  of  the  public  lands.  The  3d  de- 
speetive  nations  to  the  common  improve-  crees  that  all  hereditary  tillee  be  abolished 
ment  of  theb  species**  in  geography  and  -*the  authority  and  title  of  Caciques 
astronomy,  and  holds  those  Governments  among  the  rest.— The  4th  and  5lh  relete 
up  as  splendid  examptos  to  be  followed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  wool  pecoliar  to 
in  this  respect  by  the  American  L^isUu  Peru,  for  which  premiume  are  awarded, 
ture.  He,  in  like  manner,  quotes  the  ex-  The  6th  relates  to  the  establishment  of 
amphu  of  Engbrnd  and  Fnnce  in  their  the  Lancasterian  acKools  in  Peru,  and  to 
scieotific  improvement  of  weights  and  the  regulations  of  the  post. 

measures,  suggests  the  endowment  of  t  Brazil _ Intelligence  of  an  interest- 

University,  and  the  eoustruction  of  an  ing  nature  was  received  lately  Aom 
Obewatory,  and  recoounends  certain  en-  Rio  de  Jancira,  under  date  of  the  14tb  of 
largemenu  of  the  Executive  and  Judi-  November,  it  is  staled,  that  alter  the  ar- 
ciary  department!,  m  required  by  the  rival  at  the  Brazilian  Court  of  the  news 
gicat  Increase  of  populatioo,  and  the  wide  of  the  defeat  sustained  bf  .the  luifjerisl 
samifisatiooB  of  fovidgn  intercourse.  Fi-  troops  in  the  Banda  Orieutal  en  the  19th 
aally,  Mr  Adams  winds  up  his  diKoarat  of  Oetober,  a  disposition  was  ananifnEted 
with  the'remark,  in  which  we  eocdiaHy  by  the  Emperor’s  Minliters  to  abawlon 
join  Mm,  that  “  Liberty  la  Power.**  the  contest  In  that  quarter,  provided 
Whether  Liberty  exists  more  truly,  and  means  could  be  found  of  doing  eonitb^^ 
tcu  amre  eiBciently  under  the  BriUsh,  dieetedit.  Sir  Charles  Stuart  was  to  tril 
than  under  the  American  Constitution,  It  onthe22donbisasimianiaBoenoe-Ayrmi 
m  needless  here  to  disputcw  We  rejoice  and  it  was  understood  that  his  histfuc- 
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tioni  enabled  him  to  make  proposal! 
which  rendered  an  adjurtincnt  of  the  dis* 
|mte  between  the  two  States  an  extreme¬ 
ly  probable  event.  The  Braiilian  Go. 
iWnmcnt  were  willing  to  make  any  con¬ 
cession  short  of  an  actoal  surrender  of 
the  territory  to  Buenos-Ayres  ;  and  as  it 
was  presumed  that  the  ilepublic  would 
make  no  objection  to  the  alternative  of  al- 
lowing  the  Banda  Oriental  to  erect  itself 
into  an  inde|>endent  State  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  England,  or  of  some  other 
Foreign  Power,  admitting  that  any  fo¬ 
reign  protection  was  necessary,  that  mea¬ 
sure,  it  was  believed,  Sir  Charles  Stuart 
was  authorised  to  propose.  Another  ex- 
(ledient  which  has  been  named  was  the 
placing  the  fortress  of  Monte*  Video  in  the 
bands  of  the  English,  as  a  security  that 
the  republic  of  the  Rio  de- Plata  would 
attempt  no  extension  of  territory  on  that 
side  of  the  river.  Let  the  details,  how* 
ever,  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart*s  instructions 
be  what  they  may,  it  appears  from  the 
present  accounts  that  a  disposition  to  ac¬ 
commodation  exists  on  the  port  of  Brazil ; 
aad  when  the  nature  of  the  quarrel  is  con¬ 
sidered,  with  the  importance  of  peace  to 
both  States,  and  the  influence  that  would 
be  exercised  on  the  other  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  by  a  negociatior  of  Sir  Charles 
Stuart’s  rank,  we  may  hope  to  hear  of  a 
speedy  reconciliation  between  the  bellige¬ 
rents. 

Our  Government  has  concluded  a  com¬ 
mercial  treaty,  and  w'hat  is  equally  import¬ 
ant,  a  treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  with  the  Emperor  of  Brazil* 
This  treaty  stipolates,  that  the  carrying 
of  slaves  by  the  subjects  of  either  party 
shall  be  treated  as  piracy,  and  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  the  stipulation,  the  right 
of  s&utrh  is  mutually  conceded  to  armed 
public  vessels  of  the  two  powers.  An  ex¬ 
ception  is  made,  however,  of  the  Portu- 
settlements  on  the  enat  and  west 
wast  of  AfVica,  to  which  Braziiian  ships 


are  allowed  to  carry  slaves  for  four  years 
We  believe  the  number  of  slaves  shipped 
annually  to  Brazil  is  very  considerable; 
but  we  fear  that  no  small  portion  of  the 
trade  may  still  l)e  carried  on  under  cover 
of  this  stipulation. 

ASIA. 

East  I  Indies.— JAurmere  fFar,  -  .*■ 
When  we  have  to  conterid  with  •  the 
swamps  and  jungles  of  uncultivated  coun¬ 
tries,  inhabited  by  a  semi-barbarous  po¬ 
pulation,  neither  discipline,  valour,  mo¬ 
ney,  nor  numbers,  can  effoct  any  success¬ 
ful  purpose.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  present 
Burmese  war,  in  which  it  was  obvioua, 
from  the  commencement,,  that  we  had 
every  thing  to  lose,  ^and  nothing  to  gain. 
During  the  last  rainy  season  the  mortality 
of  the  troops  exceeded  6000  ;  and  in  the 
present  season,  such  is  the  aggravated 
amount  of  sickness,  that,  though  it  ia  not 
half  over,  the  hospital  returns  of  dead 
have  already  amounted  to  the  same  num¬ 
ber*.  At  Aracan,  out  of  the  effective  force 
of  8,000  men,  there  appeared  only  in 
July  last  700-.— this  brats  Walcheren- 
Not  a  solitary  bullock  or  head  of  cattle 
of  any  kind  remained  alive.  You  will,  I 
am  sure,  join  with  roe  in  the  prayer,  that 
the  survivors  may  be  immediately  with¬ 
drawn  foom  this  scene  of  desolation,  and 
that  the  Government  may  anticipate  that 
grim  padfleator.  Death,  who  will  other¬ 
wise,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  miserable 
remnant,  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  war 
in  that  vile  country.— Lrt/rr  /rom  Col- 
cuUcu 

Our  Indian  territories  have  been  inva¬ 
ded  on  the  west  side  by  a  small  body  of 
marauders  from  the  vicinity  of  the  river 
IndusL  It  is  not  certain  whether  they  are 
a  mere  plundering  party,  or  part  of  a  more 
considerable  force.  Cutch,  the  scene  of 
these  hostilities,  is  about  1^00  miles  from 
the  Burmese  frontier.  Such  is  the  enor¬ 
mous  extent  of  our  Indian  Empire. 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


House  OF  Loans*— 2.— This  day  Royal  Commission  was  read  by  the  Clerk. 
Wng  appointed  for  the  Meeting  of  Par-  Lord  Clifford  then  read  the  following 
wment,  the  Karl  of  Harruwby,  (Lord  Pro-  speech  c— 
sidrat  of  the  Councih)  the  Bari  of  West-  “  Jfy  Lords  and  Gomf/emtfftt 

•J^and,  (l..ord  Privy  Seal,)  the  Bari  of  “  We  are  commanded  by  his  Majesty 

hifteabury,  and  Lord  Gifford,  (Deputy  to  inform  you,  that  his  Majesty  has  sseo, 
peaker  of  the  House  of  Peers,)  as  Lords  with  r^iret,  the  embamisemient  whkh 
l^miasioners,  came  down  to  the  House  has  occurred  in  the  peouniury  transactions 
h  pwt  Itwo  o^clock,  and  took  of  tho  country  sinoe  the  dose  of  the  lust 

j.  ^  *hort  time  uflerwerds,  Session  of  Pariiament.  ' 

^>eakfr,  sttended  by  a 'conddcrable  ‘‘ This  embarrassment  did  not  arise  fVom 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Com-  any  political  events,  either  at  bonne  or 
appeared*  ab  the  bra*,  when  the  abroud— It  was  not  prod  need,  by  any  un. 
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cx|)«cteil  ufion  the  public  re-  in  India  ;  but  the  operations  of  the  lest 

sources^  nor  by  the  apprehension  of  any  campaign,  through  the  bravery  of  the 
int€rru|>Uon  to  the  general  tranquillity.  forces  of  his  Majesty  and  of  the  East* 
Some  of  the  causes  to  which  this  India  Company,  and  the  skill  and  perse, 
evil  must  be  attributed  lie  without  the  veranee  of  their  commanders,  have  been 
reachofdirect  Parliamentary  interposition,  attended  with  uniform  success  <  and  his 
nor  can  security  against  the  recurrence  of  Majesty  trusta,  that  a  continuance  of  the 
them  be  found,  unless  in  the  experience  same  exertions  may  lead,  at  no  dvtant 
of  the  sufihrings  which  they  have  oc-  period,  to  an  honourable  and  satisfactory 
casioned.  pacification. 

But  to  a  certain  portion  of  this  evil,  ‘‘  His  Majesty*8  attention  has  been  di- 
correctives  at  least,  if  not  clTectual  reme-  reeled  to  the  consideration  of  several  mea. 
dies,  may  be  applied  ;  and  his  Majesty  sures,  reconunended  in  the  last  Session  of 
relies  upon  your  wisdom  to  devise  such  Parliament,  for  improving  the  condition 
measures  as  may  tend  to  protect  both  of  Ireland. 

public  and  private  interests  against  the  **  The  industry  of  that  part  of  the 
like  sudden  and  violent  fluctuations,  by  United  Kingdom,  his  Majesty  has  the  sn. 
placing  on  a  more  firm  foundation  the  tisfaction*of  acquainting  yov,  is  in  a  coarse 
cnrrency  and  circulating  credit  of  the  of  gradual  and  general  advancement. — an 
country.  advancement  mainly  to  be  attributed  to 

**•  His  Majesty  continues  to  receive  that  state  of  tranquillity  which  now  hap- 

from  his  Allies,  and  generally  from  all  pily  pret'atis  throughout  all  the  provinces 

foreign  Princes  and  States,  the  strongest  of  Ireland. 

assurances  of  their  friendly  disposition  to-  Gtnilemtn  of  ike  Home  of  Commoms 

wards  his  Majesty.  His  Majesty,  on  his  His  Majesty  has  directed  the  csti* 

part,  is  constant  and  unwearied  in  his  en-  mates  for  the  year  to  be  prepared  and  laid 
deavoum  to  reconcile  conflicting  interests,  before  you. 

and  to  recommend  and  cultivate  peace  They  have  been  fhimed  whh  an 

both  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New.  anxious  desire  to  avoid  every  expendi- 

**  His  Majesty  commands  us  to  inform  tore  beyond  w’hat  the  necessary  demands 

you,  that,  in  pursuance  of  this  policy,  his  of  the  public  service  may  require, 
mediation  has  been  successfully  employed  His  Majesty  has  the  satisfaction  of 

in  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  tetween  the  informing  you,  that  the  produce  of  the 
Crowns  of  Portugal  and  Brazil,  by  which  revenue  in  the  last  year  has  fully  justi. 
the  relations  of  friendly  intercourse,  long  fled  the  expectations  entertained  at  the 
interrupted  between  two  kindred  nations,  commencement  of  it. 
have  l^en  restored ;  and  the  indepen-  My  JLords  and  Gentlemen^ 

dence  of  the  Brazilian  empire  has  been  His  Majesty  deeply  laments  the  in¬ 
formally  acknowledged.  jurious  eficcts  which  the  laic  pecuniary 

^  His  Majesty  loses  no  opportunity  of  crisis  must  have  entailed  ui>on  many 
giving  effect  to  the  principles  of  trade  and  branches  of  the  commerce  and  manufac- 
navigation,  which  have  received  the  sane-  tures  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  his 
tton  of  Parliament,  and  of  establishing  Majesty  confidently  believes  that  the  texn- 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  by  engagemenu  porary  check  which  commerce  and  manu- 
with  Foreign  Powers.  factures  may  at  this  monoent  experience, 

“  His  Majesty  has  directed  to  be  laid  will,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Provi- 
before  you,  a  co^  of  a  Convention,  dence,  neitiier  impair  the  great  sources  of 
flramed  on  those  principles,  which  has  re-  our  wealth,  nor  impede  the  growth  of 
oently  been  concluded  between  his  Ma-  national  prosperity.” 
jesty  and  the  King  of  France  ;  and  of  a  Whenthespeech  was  ended,  their  I^rd- 
similar  Convention  with  the  free  Han-  ships  adjourned  daring  pleasure,  and  rod 
sontick  cities  of  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  again  at  five  o'clock. 

Hamburgh.  ^  The  Earl  of  VeruJam,  in  a  neat  speech, 

**  His  .Majesty  has  likewise  directed  to  moved  their  Lordships  to  agree  to  an  ad- 
be  laid  before  you  a  copy  of  a  Treaty  of  dress,  in  answer  to  his  Majesty's  speech. 
Amity,  Commerce,  aiul  Navigation,  con-  Lort  Sheffield  seconded  the  motion  » 
clufM  between  hie  Majesty  and  the  Re-  a  speech  in  which  he  expressed  his  fuii 
puWie  of  Coiotnhia,  the  ratifications  of  concurrence  with  the  sentiments  of  th< 
which  have  been  exchanged  since  the  noble  mover, 
dose  of  the  last  Session  For  the  carry-  On  the  address  being  read, 

ing  into  effbet  some  of  the  atipulatioos  of  Lord  King  said,  that  the  noble  mover 

this  Treaty,  his  Mijesty  wiU  have  need  of  and  the  noble  seconder,  had  both  men 
5’uer  arista  nee.  tioned  the  present  embarmssmeots,  but  h( 

“  His  Majesty  reg^  that  he  has  not  did  not  find  that  either  of  them  bad  ssi< 
to  announce  the  termination  of  hostilities  a  word  on  the  causes  of  this  embarratt 
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nicnt-  Ht  would  endeavour  to  supply*  enhall  Street  was  in  the 'fullness  of  its 
the  omission.  The  causes  of  the  ein-  power,  and  monopolized  all  the  trade  be** 
Iwirrassnwnls  were,  in  some  dej?ree,  to  be  yond  the  Caiie  of  Good  Hope  without  a 
aitrilmted  to  the  Government,  in  a  greater  rival,  was  in  comparison  nothing  to  the 
dUree  to  the  country  banks,  and  in  still  a  job  of  the  corn  laws.  Many  references 
orcaier  degree  to  the  Bank  of  Kngland  had  of  late  been  made  to  that  branch  of* 
inonoiwly.  He  would  tell  their  Lordships  the  legitimate  House  of  Bourbon  which 
how  the  Government  caused  this  mischief,  ruled  in  Spain,  and  which  had  been  hekL 
It  had  prolonged  the  existence  of  the  one  up  os  the  most  foolish  of  all  God's  Vice- 
and  two  pound  notes.  It  had  passed  a  gerents  on  earth  ;  but  what  had  ibey^ 
law  to  allow  of  country  banks  issuing  done  equal  to  our  corn  laws  ?  He  be- 
them.  As  far  as  the  present  evil  arose  lieved  that  was  tlie  only  assembly  on  tl>e 
irom  the  bankers  issuing  such  notes,  to  face  of  the  earth  in  which  it  was  ticces^ 
this  degree  it  had  been  caused  by  his  Ma-  sary  to  prove  the  advatages  of  cheap  food-* 
jesty’s  Government.  There  was  also  a  It  was  a  bad  pre-eminence— a  most  dis- 
strong  tendency  in  the  measures  of  mini-  advantageous  distinction.  Their  Lord* 
Mers  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest,  and  ships  were  sharp-sighted  enough  on  soma 
tor  this  purpose  the  one  and  two  pound  occasions,  and  had  speedily  perceived  the 
note  bill  had  been  passed.  He  had  said  necessity  of  a  law  to  restrain  those  wh«> 
that  the  Hank  of  England  had  contributed  broke  machines,  or  punished  them  for 
to  the  distress,  and  he  did  not  know'  any  doing  it.  But  why  were  the  breakers  of 
(leriud  of  distress  whatever,  for  the  last  machines  to  be  put  down  ?  because  ma**. 
:I0  or  50  years,  in  which  the  conduct  of  chines  saved  labour.  All  our  wealth,  all 
that  establishment  had  not  been  injurious,  our  productive  power,  depended  on  the 
The  Bank,  it  might  be  supposed,  had  not  employment  of  machines,  and  if  they 
{iroduced  the  late  crisis  ;  but  he  contend-  were  valuable,  how  was  it  that  cheap  food 
ed  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  w'hole.  was  an  injury  ?  If  food  was  cheap,  la- 
Mr  Tooke  had  stated  in  a  book,  which  hour  was  cheap ;  and  cheap  food  was  like 
well  deserved  their  Lordships*  attention,  machines.  His  Lordship  concluded  with 
that  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  an  amendment,  {iledging  the  House  to 
amounted,  in  take  into  consideration,  at  an  early  period, 

April,  18*23,  to  .  £.17,750,473  the  propriety  of  revising  the  com  laws,  as 
April,  1824,  .  .  19,01 1,575  the  best  means  of  securing  the  prosperity 

April,  1825,  .  .  20,881,123  of  the  country. 

This  was  a  very  considerable  increase,  Earl  Grosvenor  said,  it  was  reoom- 
amounting,  as  was  stated  by  Mr  Tooke,  mended  in  the  speech  to  adopt  some  mea** 
in  the  year  1825,  to  the  increase  of  three  sure  for  placing  the  currency  on  a  lirmer 
millions  as  compared  with  the  issue  of  foundation ;  but  he  did  not  see  how  ik 
1823.  He  could  not  better  express  the  could  be  placed  on  a  firmer  foundation 
effect  this  had  had  on  the  country,  than  than  that  upon  which  by  law  it  now 
in  the  words  of  the  author  :  Specula-  stood.  If  any  measure  of  this  kind  was 
tive  operations,**  he  said,  embracing  so  in  contemplation,  it  was  right  that  their 
many  commodities  of  great  importance  in  Lordships  should  be  made  acquainted 
point  of  amount,  necessarily  created  a  with  it*  The  noble  Earl  urged  the  ne- 
large  mass  of  paper,  and  of  transactions  cessitj^of  qualifying  the  present  expendU 
on  mere  credit,  thus  adding  to  a  dr*  ture  in  a  material  degree.  \  • 

culatbn  already  swelled  by  the  increase  The  Marquis  of  Lonsdown  was  |w- 

of  country  bank  notes.**  The  noble  Earl  suaded  that,  sotmer  or  later,  an  alteration 

probably  afraid  of  again  meeting  in  the  com  laws  most  take  place. .  Tbia 

with  such  a  signal  defeat  as  he  met  with  was  a  subject  which  must  undergo  dia- 

last  year  on  the  subject  of  Canada  corn,  cussion  in  this,  and  the  other  House  of 
He  was  persuaded  that  nothing  but  dis*  Parliament.  The  state  of  the  currency 

enssioa,  repeated  discussion,  could  pro-  formed  part  of  ^the  subject  of  .the  King’s 

<luce  any  good,  and  he  was  resolved  on  speech.  There  was  another  momentous 
every  occasion  to  express  his  opinion  on  question  to  be  hereafter  discussed— he 
this  m(«  detestable  corn  law.  It  was  the  meant  that  of  free  trade. 
nxKt  gigantic  job  ever  practised.  It  was  Tlie  Earl  of  Liverpool.— 1  will  merely 

mfficult  to  say  which  was  greatest,  the  trouble  your  Lordships  with  a  gtp^ntl 

uufeeling  avarice  which  had  suggested  it,  ircntjon  of  the  intentions  of  his  Majesty’s 
w  the  bold  impudence  which  bad  stated  Government.  I  wish  to  recall  your  Lord¬ 
ly  d  was  for  the  public  good.  It  was  ships*  attention  to  the  drcomstances  1  am 
JJ*  moat  enormous  job  ever  heard  of  in  about  to  mention.  It  is  difficult  to  state 
e  whole  history  of  misrule.  The  Wert-  accurately  what  the  circuJetioo  is  at  any 
job,  only  made  us  pay  iiK»e  for  oor  particuUr  period  9  there  is,  however,  a 
The  East-lnda  job,  when  Lead*  document  which  is  sufficieDt  for  the  pur- 
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po«c  of  gaieral  rcasooing.  Your  Lord-  try  have  grown  too  extensive  for  the  ex. 
hhipa  are  aware  that  aii  country  bank  elusive  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  En^. 
notes  must  be  stamped,  ther^ore  it  land,  (}uAr*)  They  may  have  been  ne. 
is  easy  for  the  G^ernment  to  call  for  cessary  and  useful  when  first  instituted, 
an  account  of  tbe  number  of  stamps  used  and  when  commerce  was  comparatively  in 
each  year,  in  tbe  years  1821, 1829,  and  its  infancy  ;  but  the  country  has  increa. 
1823,  tbe  reputed  value  of  Uxe  country  sed  its  commercial  transactions  too  ex. 
bank  notes  in  circulation  amounted  to  four  tensively  to  permit  any  such  exclusive 
roilUoos,  and  some  one  or  two  hundred  establishment.  The  operation  of  the 
thousand  pounds.  There  may  have  been  law  by  which  its  privile^  are  establish. 
a  variation  in  one  year  of  a  few  hundred  ed  is  angular,  and,  in  some  instances, 
thousands,  but  nothing  that  could  not  be  (uroves  unfortunate.  It  enables  any  petty 
easily  accounted  fur.  In  1824,  when  tbe  tradesman,  of  any  description,  to  open  a 
speculations  1  have  referred  to  first  began  country  bank,  whilst  it  prevents  a  num. 
to  be  agitated,  it  increased  to  about  six  bar  of  respectable  and  wealthy  men  join. 
toilUons.  In  1825  it  increased  to  eight  ing  for  the  same  purpose.  The  charter 
miUioos.  That  is,  within  the  last  year  fry  which  the  Bank  of  England  holds 
tbe  circulation  of  country  bank  notes  its  privileges  does  not  expire  till  lb33, 
doubled  what  it  was  in  tbe  years  1821,  which  will,  perhaps,  prevent  our  enjoy. 
1822,  and  1823.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  ing  the  full  advantages  so  desirable  a  sys. 
aik  you,  whether  it  is  not  of  itself  suffi*  tem  would  yield  us.  But  the  Bank  of 
ciaut  to  mark  tbe  fact  of  the  progressive  England  may  be  induced  to  wave^  so 
increase  of  tbe  circulation  of  country  much  of  its  privU^cs  as  regards  the 
bank  notes,  to  account  completely  for  tbe  country.  Another  plan  was  for  tbe  bank 
eflhcts  we  have  <  seen  ?  I  do  not  deny,  to  establish  branch  establisbmenu,  but 
and  1  know  it  will  hereafter  be  brought  to  be  entirely  voluntary  on  its  part, 
forward  in  argument,  that  there  was  also  which,  if  it  succeeded,  would  prove  of 
« similar  increase  in  the  paper  currency  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  country  at 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  ( Hear^  htar,)  large.  1  have  now  given  a  general  view 
But  1  must  add,  that  it  bears  no  propor-  of  the  proposed  measures,  thinking  it 
tioo  in  the  general  circulation  to  that  of  better  that  they  should  not  be  enveloped 
the  country  banka.  1  have  stated  this,  in  mystery,  (htar.J  With  regard  to 
m  a  circumstaixcs  sufficieot  to  nceount  the  other  great  question,  I  mean  the  rc. 
for  all  the  consequences  that  have  been  vision  of  the  cwn  laws,  it  is,  in  my  opi- 
|)raduced  upon  the  pecuniary  transactions  nion,  a  revision  much  to  be  desired ;  but 
of  tbe  counciy.  Tbe  noble  Lord  on  tbe  1  have  no  difficulty  in  stating,  that  it  is 
other  side  of  the  House  (Lord  King)  has  not  the  intention  of  his  Mejesty^s  Go- 
aoensed  the  Government  of  a  desire  to  vernment  to  bring  fierward  any  proposi* 
lower  tbe  rate  of  intarest  for  a  certain  tiun  of  this  tort  this  Session  of  Parlia* 
financial  object.  If  he  meant  to  aay  meat.  1  merely  speak  in  general  terms 
Gevemment  have  forced  any  measures,  at  preaent,  as  there  was  an  act  pasted  last 
in  order  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest,  1  year  relative  to  the  Canada  com,  which 
nuiei  deny  the  fact.  The  lowering  the  will  have  to  be  renewed ;  but  as  to  wbe. 
lela  of  inecreet  arose  ioim  the  length  of  tber  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  it  for¬ 
tune  pence  had  lasted,  and  the  prosperity  ward  thia  Session,  i  beg  at  preaent  to  ie> 
of  the  counuy  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  Go»  serve  myself. 

%«Bnieai  would  have  been  hi^y  culpa.  The  Earl  of  Caernarvon  objected  to  al«< 
bie  had  it  not  taken  advantage  of  that  taring  the  currency  by  a'gradiiated  m«t- 
peaoeand  that  prosperity  to  reduce  the  sure.  Thia  hud  already  been  tried,  but 
buedene  of  tbe  natioo.  With  regard  to  had  done  no  good,  and  the  same  effect 
tha  avlls  mentioned  in  the  speech  read  by  had  been  produced  upon  the  silk  manu. 
the  Commissioners,  1  will  only  observe,  facturers. 

that  evils  ariaing  Anom  speculations.  How*  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  thought  that 
ing  out  of  the  prosperity  of  tbe  country,  too  many  of  the  existing  evtle  had  been 
onnnoi  ba  cured  legislative  eoaciments.  attributed  to  the  state  of  the  cunency. 
1  here  no  difficulty  in  stating,  that  one  In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  aeveuteen 
of  tha  new  measaies  will  be  gradually  milUons  had  gone  for  employiiieot abroad. 
oaAlhig  in  tbe  one  and  two  pound  notes.  Had  ihecouatiy  been  plmn^ 

ThiM  te  another  plan  for  remodjingtheea  and  a  loanof  aevtnteeniiullkinsbem|*(>- 
eniAi  which  1  wiU  generally  mention.  U  poaedh  would  any  man  ^  have  wnnd^ 
ianplnuQf  ererntial  iroportanoe  to  i2>e  in*  that  nn  effect  should  lave  been  prodoiul 
taMitaof  she  country;  1  agy  It  without  on  the  cnnesicy  ?  Whyahonldnottbesr^ 
retetnoa  to  what  haa  thia  evening  brea>  movnl  of  aeventeMi  at  eapitnl,  in 

laid  conBemuig  the  BanE  of  England  I  wild  spccutatkoiai  act  in  tia  janM  lapana 
hm  I  Mf  that  the  conoaras  of  tbe  couit.  aaaloan.^  . .  - 
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j^ril  King'*  ainemlment  not 'haring 
kw  seconded,  was  not  put,  and  the  o?l. 
ginal  address  was  agreed  to,  nemine  con^ 

tradianU, 

Adjourned  till  Mor>dfly» 

House  or  Commons.— 2— The 
Houi«  of  Commons  met  this  day  for  the 
dispatch  of  business.  The  Speaker  took 
the  Chair  at  two  o’clock.  At  half-post 
two  the  Commons  were  summoned  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  hear  his  Majesty's 
s|)ecch  delivered  by  Commission,  on  the 
opening  of  the  present  Session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  Speaker  was  accompanied  to 
tlie  House  of  Lords  by  a  numerous  body 
of  members.  The  Speaker  took  the  chair 
again  at  four  o’clock. 

The  Speaker  then  announced  that  he 
had  been  summoned  to  the  House  of 
Peers  to  hear  his  Majesty’s  Speech  read 
by  ].ord  Gilford,  one  of  the  Lords’  Com¬ 
missioners.  He  had  obtained  a  copy, 
which,  in  order  to  avdd  mistakes,  he 
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of  our  manufactures,  were  labouring  un¬ 
der  a  similar  depression.  He  felt  called 
upon,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  much  of  the  distresses  under 
which  the  silk  trade,  as  well  as  the  other 
branches  of  our  mantUhetures  at  present 
laboured,  was  to  be  attributed  to  over-tra¬ 
ding,  ('heor,  hear,)  He  would  not  go 
back  to  what  took  place  in  1793,  or  in 
1797,  in  support  of  his  argument,  but 
would  confine  himself  to  a  period  more 
recent  and  more  analogous  to  present 
times  and  existing  circumstances.  When, 
for  instance,  we  had  a  new  market  opened 
to  us  by  a  trade  with  South  Ainerica, 
speculation  and  enterprise  became  so 
great,  that  over-trading,  and  that  too  to 
a  great  extent,  was  the  natural  conse¬ 
quence  :  when  the  peace  of  1914  opened 
the  trade  of  the  Continent  to  us,  over^tra- 
ding  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that 
several  of  our  merchants  found  it  a  pro¬ 
fitable  traffic  to  send  to  Holland,  and  there 


would  read  to  the  House.  The  Speaker 
read  the  speech. 

As  soon  as  he  had  concluded— 

Mr  Wortley,  junior,  moved  an  Ad¬ 
dress  to  his  Majesty,  in  answer  to  the 
speech. 

Mr  Green  seconded  the  motion. 

I^lr  Brougham  said,  the  country  w’ould 
feel  not  a  little  surpris^,  when  they  found 
that  the  distress,  which  had  been  so  se¬ 
verely  and  extensively  felt,  was  treated  in 
so  slight  a  manner,  and  mentioned  in 
terras  totally  inadequate  to  the  extent  and 
severity  of  the  evil.  It  was  talked  of  as 
if  it  were  something  of  a  very  temporary 
nature,  and  confined  to  partial  and  almost 
immaterial  transactions ;  whereas  it  was 
well  known  to  be  very  general  and  severe, 
and  to  have  spread  the  greatest  possible 
embarrassments  throught  the  most  im¬ 
portant  branches  of  our  industry,  and  to 
have  entailed  the  greatest  sufferings  upon 
numerous  classes  of  the  people.  It  was 
consoling  to  find  that  the  distress  did  not 
arise  out  of  those  sound,  and  wise,  and 
liba^  principles  of  commercial  policy 
which  had  recently  been  propaacd 
(hear,  from  both  sides  of  the  House), 
and  which,  he  was  happy  to  find,  had  re»- 
coved  the  sanction  btkh  of  Parliament 
and  of  his  Majesty’s  Government.  If  the 
distresses  which  at  present  piuvailed 
confined  to  one  skigia  branch  of  oar 
*if,  for  instance,  it  srert  found  to 
^inour  aUk  trade  only,  kroiglit  alL 
some  little  erg«ment,tiM)«gii  cartain- 
2^**^  one  upon  whidi  much  streaa  eould 
in  fhvooa  of  abase  who  opposed 
™®*clvee  to  tiie  alterations  leeentiy 
in  that  trado  But  they  found  that 
^  woollen  trade,  our  oodan  trade,  oar 
!  trade,  and  various  other  faraMhea 


re-purchase  and  re-import  our  own  ma- 
nufiMtuTes,  (hear,)  The  markets  of 
South  America  were  equally  glutted  with 
our  iron,  our  crockery,  and  varioos  other 
articles.  This  was  the  usual  consequence 
of  having  a  new  and  profitable  market 
open  to  us,  and  no  persons  «fonld  be  Mam¬ 
ed  for  the  excess  but  the  over-traders 
themselves.  When  he  heard  it  stated 
that  Ireland  had  for  the  last  year  and  a 
half  been,  not  only  tranquil,  bat  progres¬ 
sively  advancing  in  prMperity,  he  coMd 
not  help  expressing  his  sincere  satisfaction 
at  it ;  yet,  on  inquiry,  he  found  that  the 
tranquillity  of  Ireland  was  to  hr  attriba- 
ted  to  the  expectations  entertained  by  the 
people  that  something  would  be  done  for 
them  by  Parliament— hear,  hear, )  He 
firmly  believed,  moreover,  that  the  peace 
of  Ireland  was  in  a  great  degree  preaervad 
by  the  Catbohe  Association.  'H^ere  was 
another  matter  to  which  be  wfehed  toad- 
vert,  he  meant  the  treaty  spoken  of  be-* 
tween  Portiqpil  and  Brazil,  in  which  Iha 
independence  of  the  hitter  haa  been  fee^ 
mally  acknowledged  by  the  former  Mdlen. 
He  hoped  that  that  treaty  would  aborky 
be  Md  on  the  table ;  ho  bad  seen  sane- 
thing  of  it,  and  he  wonkl  ftdn  hope 
it  was  not  ratified.  All  petsoM  aemmd, 
not  found  guihy,  but  aetneed  of  Mgh* 
treason,  who  should  take  lafoge  ii%  the 
territory  of  the  other,  weeei  to  be  glemi 
up.  And  who  was  to  ha  the  jwfipi  of  the 
aal  which  waetobedeeigwutad  higli  saia- 
aonl  Why,  the  aeaaeer— ao  that  thWe 
was  na  escape.  If  ahhar  Gouernaraat 
wished  to  get  hold  of  an  e^maiam  par* 
son,  ib  was  only  to  aaaara  bha  of 
trtaaoiH  and  his  bnshirsa  vrae  draat/luar, 
hear,)  Agiimm  ihe  eaOmmm  cd 
Mauaa,  under  whatever  wodMcaliow,  ha 
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must,  upon  every  occasion,  enter  his  pro¬ 
test,  (hcar^  hear,)  ftfuch  hod  been  said 
with  respect  to  our  present  banking  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  necessity  of  introducing  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  attendant  on  it.  Let 
the  mono|x)ty  of  the  Bank  of  England  be 
restricted,  and  let  other  companies  have 
an  opportunity  of  raising  themselves  up 
in  opposition  to  them.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  would  the  money  market  and 
the  commercial  transactions  of  the  coun¬ 
try  be  placed  upon  a  steady  and  secure 
footing,  (hear^  hear^  hear,) 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
there  wus  nothing  in  the  speech  that 
could,  with  any  appearance  of  reason,  lead 
any  one  to  suppose  that  the  calamities 
which  at  present  pressed  upon  the  coun¬ 
try  were  regarded  by  those  who  framed 
that  document  as  light  or  trivial.  How 
was  it  that  any  such  thing  could  possi¬ 
bly  be  imagined  ?  Of  what  must  their 
minds  be  made,  if  they  could  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  regard  the  severe  sufferings  to 
which  the  country  had  been  exposed  as 
a  slight  and  trivial  matter  ?  In  1816-I7 
the  country  having  experienced  a  state 
of  extreme  depression,  had  arisen  out  of 
it  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  and 
60  lie  trusted  the  country  w'ould  rise  a- 
bove  its  present  distresses.  But  any 
ho|>e  to  be  able,  by  legislative  measures, 
altogether  to  controul  these  circumstan¬ 
ces  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions,  he 
considered  as  wild  and  visionary.  The 
House  would  observe,  that  of  late  the 
issues  of  the  country  banks  had  been  ex¬ 
traordinary,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  w'as 
very  difficult  for  the  Government  or  Bank 
of  England  to  ascertain  to  what  precise 
amount  these  issues  had  been  carried. 
Sumps  were  in  force,  and  the  notes 
might  remain  in  circulation  for  three 
.yeans.  From  this  criterion  it  appeared. 
Hut,  in  1820,  the  amount  of  country 
bank  notes  in  circulation  was  3,433,000. 
Soon  after,  the  amount  rose  to  between 
four  and  five  millions,  and  in  1825  the 
number  had  increased  to  8,725,000.  This 
circumsunce  must  have  led,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  that  spirit  of  speculation  which 
had  lately  prevailed  to  such  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  extent  in  this  country.  Now,  of 
what  was  this  circulation  composed  ?  It 
was  composed,  in  a  great  measum,  of 
one  pound  notes,  which  were  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  poorer  classes;  and 
whan  those  banks  failed,  it  was  upon 
tbeKi  principally  that  the  calamity  rested. 
Now  Pariiammt  tnd  the  Executive 
m^t,  perhaps,  devise  and  adopt  some 
BMurares  to  a  certain  degree,  to  prevent 
the  lecurrance  of  this  evil.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  obviously  necessary  to 
proceed  with  caution  and  prudence,  and 


not  to  run  rashly  and  headlong  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  But  the  thing  muxt 
be  done  ( hear^  hear )  ;  and  he  deepiy 
regretted,  that  when,  in  1822,  it  was  in. 
tended  to  be  carried  into  effect,  any  cir. 
cumstances  should  have  occurred  to  pre* 
vent  it.  Looking  at  the  condition  of  the 
country,  the  extent  of  its  commerce  and 
manufactures,  and  the  vast  number  of  its 
transactions,  it  was  imixissible  not  to  be 
convinced  that  one  banking  company, 
however  great,  was  not  sufficient  for  the 
whole  nation.  It  might  answer  for  the 
spot  where  it  sttxxl,  and  some  distance 
around  it,  but  it  could  nut  be  sufficient 
for  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  hence 
these  issues  of  country  bank  in^iers  a. 
rose  from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  But 
the  efl'ect  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
the  Bank  of  England  was,  in  fact,  to 
permit  every  species  of  banking  in  the 
country,  except  that  which  was  the  roost 
secure  and  solid.  This  had,  some  short 
time  ago,  led  to  a  consultation  between 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  Government,  the  object  of  which 
W'as,  to  prevail  on  the  Bank  to  sunen. 
der  some  of  these  exclusive  privileges. 
In  this  matter  the  Bank  Directors  had 
great  difficulties  to  encounter ;  but  tliey 
had  at  last  agreed  to  propose  to  the 
quarterly  meeting  of  proprietors  to  place 
the  Bank  of  England  upon  the  same 
footing  as  the  Bunk  of  Ireland,  which 
allowed  banking  companies,  with  an  un. 
limited  number  of  partners,  in  any  place 
fifty  miles  (in  England,  sixty-five  miles) 
beyond  the  metropolis.  As  to  the  pro. 
duce  of  the  revenue  during  the  last  year, 
the  words  of  his  Majesty’s  speech  were 
greatly  below  par ;  for  th«  produce  of  the 
revenue  had  far  exceeded  his  most  san¬ 
guine  expectations.  He  had  assumed  that 
the  revenue  of  1825  would  have  been 
less  than  that  of  1824,  by  £.600,000,  and 
he  had,  besides,  remitted  taxes  to  the 
same  amount.  His  calculation,  therefore, 
had  been,  at  the  revenue  of  1825  would 
have  been  less  than  that  of  1824,  by 
£*.1,200,000;  and  yet  the  House  was 
aware  how  much  more  beneficial  the  re¬ 
sult  had  been.  He  had  cerUinly*  by  no 
means,-  contemplated  the  having  to  return 
any  duty  in  that  quarter,  though  Uw 
amount  returned  on  what  had  been  paid 
was  no  lest  than  £.1,050,000,  so  that,  if 
•that  cause  had  not  existed,  the  revenue  of 
the  year  1625 '  would  have  exceeded  by 
one  million  that  of  the  year  1824.  But, 
in  spite  of  all  these  dreumataocest  iK)t- 
withirtanding  he  bad  put  the  rtvenaes  of 
1825  at  half  a  million  less  than  the  year 
1824-»noth withstanding  an  unforeseen 
sum  of  £.1,050,000  had  been  paid,  still 
the  revenue  of  1825  exceeded  that  of  Uw 
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year  by  £.250,000.  (Hear^ 

hrar.)  .  .  .  * 

Mr  Rllice  did  not  object  to  the  plan  of 
(he  Right  Honourable  (lentleinan,  for  es¬ 
tablishing  chartered  Iwnks  similar  to  those 
in  Scotland,  but  he  wonid  content  him- 
5flf  with  cautioning  him,  that  tliose'very 
hanks,  if  not  kept  within  proper  limits, 
would  go  on  increasing  the  paper  curren- 
cv,  niul  so  add  fresh  difficulties  to  the  pre- 
wnt  ones  of  the  country,  (hear,  hmr.) 
A  most  serious  omission  on  the  part  of 
the  (Joveniment  appeared  to  him  to  be, 
that  while  they  were  forcing  these  and 
olhi-r  measures  on  the  people  against  their 
consent,  they  did  not  even  so  much  as 
a[)|)roach  the  question  of  the  corn  trade, 
(Afrtr,  hear.) 

Mr  Hume  hailed  the  proposition  of  the 
Government  as  the  commencement  of 
lietfer  times,  though  he  could  not  but  re¬ 
gret  that  no  l)ank  was  to  be  permitted  with¬ 
in  65  miles  of  the  metropolis  ;  for  if  they 
were  wanted  any  where,  it  was  in  London 
itself,  in  order  that  there  might  be  some¬ 
thing  like  competition,  to  keep  the  Bank 
of  England  at  bay.  In  the  year  1793, 
when  the  country  was  at  war,  four  mil. 
lions  and  a  half  had  been  found  sufficient 
to  pay  the  military  establishments  at  that 
time  :  and  what  was  the  amount  requi¬ 
red  at  present  ?  Something  between  nine 
and  ten  millions,  and  at  the  very  time 
that  they  w’ere  receiving  assurances  from 
his  Majesty  of  there  being  every  prospect 
of  a  continuance  of  peace.  In  the  year 
1794  the  whole  of  the  assessment  of  the 
country  w'as  not  abo\’e  18  millions,  and 
those  very  rates  were  last  year  no  less 
than  fifty.five  millions.  The  true  cause 
of  the  distress  of  the  cou  ntry  was,  not  from 
the  increased  circulation,  but  from  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  the  Government.  In  the 
year  1817,  the  amount  of  taxation  w'as 
about  £.52,000,000 ;  in  the  year  1818, 
i  53,900,000;  in  1819,  £.53,200,000; 
w;  1H23,  £.53,600,000;  and  in  1824, 
£5.1,700,000 ;  so  that,  after  ten  years 
of  peace,  and  after  all  the  hopes  that  has 
bwn  held  out  by  the  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  no  such  amelioration  as 
expected  had  taken  place.  He  in¬ 
tended  to  prove,  ere  long,*  that  in  no  year 
—not  even  when  the  taxation  amounted 
0  seventy  .two  millions— .was  the  weight 
taxes  so  heavy  as  it  was  at  present,  if 
e  valuation  was  made,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
y  the  standard  of  gold;  thd  fact  was, 
3t  the  people  had  less  to  pay  when  the 
to  seventy-two  millions 
»n  they  had  now,  for  the  whole  redoc- 
^  place  was  but  a  return 
paper  currency  to  gold.  The 
^  ”^**^tu:^*ton,  however,  to  the  hap- 

*  of  the  country  was  its  enormous 

^OL.  XTIli. 
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taxation,  and  till  that  should  be  in  a  great 
measure  got  rid  of,  he  was  not  surprised 
that  the  Ministers  found  it  ncces.sary  to 
keep  those  in  high  office  who  kwked  most 
favourably  on  their  |K)licy,  fZ/mr,  hrnt.) 

Mr  .John  Smith  differed  from  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  in  all  he  had  said 
respecting  the  one-pound  notes.  That 
system  produced  a  degree  of  mi.scry  on 
the  tradesman  and  artizan,  such  as  no 
man  could  understand  who  had  not  wit¬ 
nessed,  as  he  had,  their  o|ieration.  The 
proposed  institution  of  these  Joint  Stock 
Companies  would  tend  to  diminish,  if  not 
destroy,  the  confidence  w’hich  was  felt  in 
old,  respectable,  existing  establishments, 
which  were  situated  more  than  65  miles 
from  l.ondon.  The  Government  must 
be  careful  not  to  do  that  which  has  been 
done  in  Scotland,  namely,  to  banish  every 
piece  of  gold  out  of  the  country. 

Mr  Maberly  considered  the  praises 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  bestowed  on  the  Bank  of  England 
by  no  means  exaggerated. 

Mr  Pearse  (a  Bank  Director)  said,  that 
the  Bank  had  never  created  any  public 
difficulties,  but  had  always  exercised  their 
powers  wisely  ;  and  wherever  any  public 
difficulties  had  arisen,  either  on  account 
of  the  public  bankers  or  others,  the  Bank 
had  never  failed  to  render  assistance. 

Mr  Canning  said,  that  in  consequence 
of  what  had  fallen  from  an  Honourable 
Gentleman  opposite,  (Mr  J.  Smith,)  he 
was  desirous  of  explaining  the  light  in 
which  his  Right  Honourable*  friend  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  wished  his 
proposed  plan  to  be  regarded.  The  Ho¬ 
nourable  Gentleman  seemed  to  suppose, 
that  the  plan  in  agitation  had  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  the  erection  of  Joint-Stock  Compa¬ 
nies  all  through  the  country ;  but,  in 
fact,  the  proposition  was  to  take  off,  with . 
the  consent  of  the  Bank,  a  few  years  of 
the  privilege  now  enjoyed  by  the  Bank, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  w'ould  be  re* 
moved  an  evU,  which,  with  the  common 
concurrence  of  all  mankind,  constituted 
the  weakness  of  country  banks.  It  re¬ 
quired  no  agency  on  the  part  of  his  Right 
Honourable  friend  to  terminate  this  pri¬ 
vilege  in  the  year  1833,  for  Ijeyood  that 
period  it  could  not  exist.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  let  the  House  consider,  that 
in  the  year  1833  the  bank  privilege  must 
end ;  and  in  the  next,  that,  by  lawman  un¬ 
limited  power  is  given  to  country,,  bonks 
to  issue  notes  for  the  same  period-  HiS/ 
Right  Honourable  friend  had  two  ob-. 
jects  in  view— the  first  to  hasten  the  pc-, 
riod  when  the  bank  privilege  shiuild 
cease;  the  second  to  limit  the  power-of, 
issues,  and  to  place  the  country  banks  in 
that  situation  on  which  the  new  power 
Gg 
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w  ill  ojx?rate  with  K'sm  suddenness.  That 
the  consequentx*  of  w  ithdrawing  this  pri¬ 
vilege  would  he  the  creation  of  new 
l)anks,  and  thereby  the  widening  the  solid 
foundation  of  the  hanking  system  seem* 
ed  to  have  been  assumed  with  sufficient 
data.  For  he  could  not  sec  why  it  should 
not  occur,  that  when  this  new  |X)wcr  was 
granted,  it  would  not  ojxjratc  in  this 
mode — namely,  to  add  a  seventh,  an 
eighth,  or  a  tenth  jwrtncr  to  existing 
estaldishments  of  credit  and  character. 
Under  the  pri'iwsed  |)lan,  every  existing 
establishment  would  have  the  power  of 
guarding  ngiiinst  the  evils  which  were 
apprehended.  But,  in  jx>int  of  fact,  the 
evil  which  gentlemen  complain  of,  the 
bank  has  the  power  to  produce  any  day 
in  the  week,  for  the  Bank  of  England 
has  the  power,  when  it  pleases,  to  estab¬ 
lish  branch  banks,  and  may  choose  the 
alternative  of  taking  the  subject  into  their 
own  hands,  or  allow  them  to  Ihj  estab¬ 
lished  in  their  natural  manner.  Either 
the  Bank  of  England  must  exercise  this 
privilege  which  it  possessed  of  establish¬ 
ing  branch  banks,  which  were  equally, 
if  not  more  ix)werfully,  opposed  to  the 
interest  of  the  country  banks  than  even 
the  system  of  the  enlarged  banks  could 
be,  or  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  plan 
of  his  Right  Honourable  Friend,  who 
]>ropo5cd  to  take  advantage  of  the  conces¬ 
sion  which  the  Bank  was  w’illing  to  make 
of  one  of  its  most  important  privileges, 
and  to  create  these  new  establishments, 
which  neither  could  be  so  formidable,  nor 
so  repulsive  in  their  nature,  to  the  coun- 
try  hanks  ;  or,  as  the  third  course,  and 
the  only  one  remaining  after  rejecting  the 
other  two,  the  country  must  remain  as  it 
was  at  present,  subject  to  all  the  evils  that 
might  arise  from  the  insufficient  and  in- 
secure  establishments  that  were  now'  in 
existence.  It  was  clear  that  of  the  two 
courses,  namely,  that  of  having  branch 
banks  established  by  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  or  that  of  creating  new  establish¬ 
ments,  the  latter  could  be  effbeted  with 
the  least  shock  to  the  present  establish*, 
inents,  and  would  be  more  capable  of 
utibrding  them  complete  assistance  in 
their  present  embarrassments.  He  had 
iK)w  only  to  advert  u»  one  other  subject : 
it  was  the  subject  of  the  com  laws.  I’here 
was  no  one  of  the  subjects  which  came 
under  the  consideration  of  his  Majesty's 
government  of  more  importance  than  the 
corn  laws,  but  he  must  now  say,  that, 
under  the  present  pressure  of  the  country, 
the  discussion  of  that  subject  could  not  be 
conveniently  brought  on. 

Mr  Calcraft  said,  the  failures  of  the 
I.ODdon  banks  had  produced  tliose  in  the 
country,  and  they  were  all  produced  by 


the  interest  of  money  being  dimrnislKd  l>v 
the  Bank  issues. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excliequer  cx. 
plained.  He  had  treated  the  issue  of  one. 
pound  notes  in  the  country  banks,  as  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  existing  evils  ;  and  as 
he  had  w'ished  in  some  measure  to  limit 
their  issue  from  the  country  banks,  he 
would,  in  the  same  manner,  re.strict  their 
issue  the  Bank  of  England. 

Mr  Baring  said,  about  eighteen  months 
since,  the  circulation  of  paper  by  the  Bank 
of  Fmgland  and  the  country  banks  had 
been  much  extended.  In  that  part  of 
their  conduct,  and  in  that  alone,  were  the 
bank  to  be  reprehended.  So  fur  thex’  w'ere 
to  be  considered  ns  having  partly  caused 
the  late  spirit  of  speculation.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  a  superabundunt  circu¬ 
lation  w'as  alone  the  cause  of  the  evil; 
but  it  was  a  main  cause,  and  its  eftbets 
were  too  obvious  to  be  denied.  It  was 
impossible  now  to  walk  through  the  pub¬ 
lic  streets  of  London  without  witnessing 
scenes  of  distress.  Men  of  the  highest 
respectability,  and  of  the  greatest  pro¬ 
perty,  found  all  their  capital  employed  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  could  not  be  im¬ 
mediately  called  in,  and  where  hurrying 
from  place  to  place,  not  knowing  where 
to  procure  that  money  which  they  wanted 
for  immediate  and  pressing  demands. 
Bills  of  the  best  houses  could  not  procure 
discount,  and  were  hardly  certain  of 
being  duly  honoured.  The  Honourable 
Member  then  alluded  to  the  stamp  duties, 
and  said,  he  should  think  it  right,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  amount  paid  for  stamps 
on  country  bank  notes,  that  a  short  bill 
should  be  passed,  calling  upon  every 
debtor,  who  had  issued  pajier,  to  make  a 
return  of  the  amount  of  his  issue.  He 
thought  something  ought  to  be  done  with 
respect  to  the  Charter  of  the  Bank.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Bank  could  not 
be  surrounded  with  too  many  supporters. 
Unless  the  base  on  which  the  Charter  of 
the  Bank  was  founded  was  much  enlarged, 
it  would  not  answer  expectation ;  for  if 
it  was  left  in  its  present  state,  he  had  no 
doubt  whatever  that  we  could  not  carry 
on  two  campaigns,  without  a  stoppage 
taking  place.  There  was  one  man,  he 
need  hardly  name  him,  who  could,  at 
any  moment  he  pleased,  prevent  all  the 
gold  of  Europe  from  reaching  us,  if  it 
suited  him  to  do  so,  as  an  object  of  spe¬ 
culation.  If  they  wanted  to  form  bonks 
in  the  great  commercial  towns,  such  as 
Manchester,  and  Bristol,  and  York,  which 
could  be  perfectly  in  possession  of  public 
confidei>oe,  it  should  be  done  either  by 
the  means  of  branch-banks  firom  the 
Bank  of  England— a  plan  which,  how- 
ever,  from  its  interfering  with  the  pre- 


*tnl  iKOviiK'ial  iiilercsls  emlKirked  in  that  William  Courtenay,  Em]  who  I 

_ nn'i^ht  not  prove  very  palatable  ed  the  Chiltern  Hundreds. 

It.  the  countrj’,  or  they  should,  by  an  act  Mr  Stuart  presented  a  |)ctiti( 
of  incoriKwation,  allow  a  numl>cr  of  gen-  Negro  Slavery,  from  Withani, 

tiemen  to  emitark  certain  portions  of  their  which  he  stated  to  be  most  r 
capitahs^*'  if*  **  Joint  Banking  and  respectably  signed. 

('omi>any.*  'I'bat  sum,  I'rora  ten  men,  Mr  Alderman  Wood  moved 

wtKild  be  £.10,000;  on  amount,  in  hrs  count  of  the  quantity  of  strong 

opinion,  quite  inadequate  to  support  the  mediate  Beer,  chargeable  to 
respcctnWlity  of  the  ordinary  run  of  such  in  England,  Scotland,  and  \\ 
concerns.  July  25,  1 821',  to  July  25,  H 

Mr  Haskisson  said,  as  to  the  period  in  guishing  the  number  of  barrels 
which  the  change  of  the  constitution  of  limits  of  the  principal  Collectit 
the  banks  was  to  take  place,  by  per-  cise,  and  within  each  of  t 
mission  of  the  Bank  of  England,  he  did  Collections,  particularizing  tli 
»)ot  see  any  great  difliculty  likely  to  arise  chargea!)le  to  brewers  and  to 
from  its  h;qq»eHing  ii:  a  very  short  time,  and  specifying  the  quantity  o 
He,  for  one,  did  not  understand  that  it  ported :  also,  the  number  of  bi 
was  the  intention  of  the  Bank  of  Eng-  licensed  victuallers  in  England 
land  to  establish  great  Banking  Compa-  and  Wales  ;  and  of  persons  1 
nics  in  districts  of  the  country,  but  to  al-  brew  Beer,  under  the  4th  of  t 
low  any  j)ersons  disposed  to  form  a  com-  ch.  51,  and  the  5tli  of  George  1 
ixiny  of  more  than  six  members  to  carry  quantity  of  Beer  brewed  by  siu 
on  the  business  of  bankers  w'ithin  a  cer-  from  January  1825  to  January 
lain  distance  of  the  metropolis.  It  w'as  'I’he  usual  sessional  comi 
proposed,  in  order  to  allow  gentlemen  to  grievances,  of  privileges,  Ac 
wind  up  their  concerns,  to  receive  and  hours  of  regulating  their  attend 
l>ay  their  debts :  or,  as  it  might  happen  then  appointed, 
in  some  cases,  to  make  pre])arations  for  Mr  Brogden,  on  his  name  be 

retiring  altogether —'that  six  months  posed  as  Chairman  of  the  Coir 

bhould  elapse  before  the  law  came  into  the  House,  alluded  to  charges 
oj)cration.  That  time  would  take  aw'ay  been  preferred  against  him  ai 
every  objection  which  might  be  raised  Honourable  Memlxjr  of  the  Ii 
u[)on  the  score  of  small  banks  not  l)eing  Bennet.)  “  From  the  charges  ' 
able  to  wind  up  their  accounts  imme-  been  preferred  against  me  in  n 
diatcly  ;  or,  if  they  did  attempt  to  do  so,  of  Director  of  a  Company  (we 
it  prevented  that  instantaneous  pressure  Arigna  Mining  Company)  I 
for  the  payment  of  debts  w'hich  might,  cleared,  at  a  meeting  of  one  In 
at  this  season  of  difficulty  and  distress,  fifty  gentlemen,  proprietors  o( 

add  still  farther  to  the  general  embarrass-  pany,  at  the  London  Tavern,” 

•’lent.  The  Speaker  here  intimatc( 

Mr  Denman  said,  the  distress  in  the  17th  of  February  would  be  tl 
manufacturing  district  with  w'hich  he  was  on  which  the  House  would  rc 
connected  was  very  great ;  greater,  he  tions  or  private  bills ;  the  13tl 
lielieved,  than  Ministers  were  aware  of.  the  last  day  for  the  moving 
It  was  quite  true,  that  a  man  in  full  em-  bills  ;  and  the  Ist  of  May  the 
plcA  ment,  a  skilful  man,  could  not,  in  which  the  report  of  these  hills 
many  trades,  earn  more  than  6s.,  7s.,  or  received. 

a-week,  and  this  was  all  he  had  for  Mr  Hume  gave  notice,  that  c 
the  maintenance  of  himself  and  family,  week  he  would  move  for  an 
And  this  was  the  time,  and  under  these  the  amount  paid  for  sinecures 
circumstances,  that  the  prod.uce  of  his  la.  tions  which  were  fulfilled  by  d 
tK)ur  was  to  be  exposed  to  the  competition  Mr  Hume  moved  for  a  ret 
of  other  people  ;  and  yet  the  corn  laws,  number  of  officers  of  the  two  tr 
hD  was  afraid,  were  not  to  be  rei'»enled.  Oxford  Blues,  which  had  l)cen 
The  motion  for  an  address  to  his  1814,  who  were  unemployed 
Injesty  was  then  agreed  to,  some  mem*  retained  full  pay.  He  could 
hers  appointed  to  prepare  it,  and  at  1 1  Right  Honourable  Secretary  f 
0  clock  the  House  adjourned.  Affairs,  who  had  commenced 

^  F ehrtiary  3d.— Mr  Holmes  by  his  jeers  and  sneers,  and  w 

fought  up  the  report  of  the  Comonis-  •  mised  to  attend  to  him,  (A 
Moners  of  the  Port  of  ArundeL  Ordered  that  he  would  give  him  abund 
fo  lie  on  the  table.  ployment  wherewithal  to  enga 

A  new  writ  was  ordered  to  be  issued  would  be  far  more  becoming 
ihe  city  of  Exeter,  in  the  room  of  of  the  crown,  and  one,  too,  wl 
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rived  such  prolit  from  hi»  situation,  to  at-  ing  if  the  report  of  the  Chancery  Cum- 
tend  to  tlie  distresses  of  the  country,  and  mission  had  yet  been  prepared  ?  And  if  it 
give  his  aid  to  diminishing  the  taxation  was  not,  in  what  state  of  forwardness  (if 
of  Uie  people,  than  to  indulge  in  such  in  any)  w'os  it  ? 

pleasantries.  Mr  Secretary  Peel  replied,  that  the  re- 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re-  port  was  ready,  and  in  a  st  ite  of  ad- 
quested  that  the  ilonourable  Member  vanced  preparation,  and  would  be  ready 
would  postpone  his  observations  u|)on  the  to  be  presented  in  a  few  days.  Before  it 
cx|ienditurc  until  the  24tli  of  this  month,  was  laid  before  the  House,  he  was  dcsir. 
when  he  would  lay  before  the  House  on  ous  that  the  evidence  on  which  the  re|X)rt 
exposition  of  the  revenues  of  the  country,  w'as  founded  should  be  laid  before  the 
(htMT  )iwr,)  House  also. 

Mr  Hume  would  proceed  to  show  that  Mr  Whitmore’said,  that  it  was  evident, 
the  statement  which  had  formerly  been  from  the  Government  declining  to  enter 
made  was  correct : — “  Amount  of  taxation,  into  the  subject  of  the  corn  laws,  that 
or  money  actually  paid  by  the  people  of  there  were  some  considerations  which 
Great  Britain  for  the  years  ending  the  oth  pressed  upon  their  minds,  and  prevented 
of  January  1617,  £.52,372,408;  1618,  their  pursuing  that  line  of  })olicy  w  hich 
il.53,959,216  ;  1619,  £.53,291,506;  the  interests  of  the  country  required.  He 

average  of  three  years,  £.53,207,709 —  thought  the  subject  of  such  vital  import* 
1622,£.55,255,620;1S23,£.53,680,302;  ance,  that  the  consideration  of  it  ought 
1824,  £.53,72^242.~£.54,219,721  be-  not  to  be  postponed,  and  that  a  repeal  of 
ing  actual.**  Now  this  was  an  increase  the  corn  laws  ought  to  be  the  basis  of 
of  £.1,012,002  on  the  amount  of  taxes  the  measures  connected  with  the  estab- 
paid  in  Great  Britain  yearly,  on  an  ave-  lishment  of  the  freedom  of  trade, 
rage  of  the  years  1821,  22,  and  23,  more  Mr  Curwen  said,  that  he  thought  the 

than  1816,  17,  and  18.  In  the  year  present  moment  not  at  all  adafited  to  an 

ending  the  5th  of  January,  the  actual  impartial  consideration  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
taxation  was  £.71,153,142  with  gold  at  and  the  discussion  of  the  subject  ought  U> 
104s.  per  oz.  In  the  year  ending  1625,  be  ()ostponed.  He  thought  that  a  re- 
it  was  £.53,723,242,  with  goldat  77s.  lOd.  muneraling  price  ought  to  be  secured  to 
being  an  actual  reduction  of  £.17,429,900.  the  corn  growers,  and  he  was  ready  to 
This  W'as  the  reduction  according  to  a  prove  that  the  present  difficulties  and  dis- 

calculatiun  of  the  amount ;  but  if  the  tresses  were  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 

value  of  currency  at  each  period  be  com-  corn  laws. 

pored,  the  amount  of  taxation  of  1624,  if  Sir  Charles  Forbes  begged  to  call  the 
paid  in  gold,  is  much  more  now  than  it  attention  of  the  House  to  the  Burmese 
was  in  1814.  What  then  became  of  the  war.  Whatever  did’erence  of  opinion 
boasted  reduction  of  25  roilliuns  ?  (fiear^  there  might  exist,  as  to  the  expediency  of 
He  (Mr  11.)  did  not  speak  so  commencing  that  war,  it  had  now  assu- 
much  of  what  was  the  nominal  considera-  med  all  the  characters  of  a  w'ar  of  extermi- 
tion  as  of  that  which  was  levied  from  the  nation,  and  it  ought  therefore  to  be  ter- 
productive  industry  of  the  people.  This  minated  w’ith  the  utmost  |x>8sible  celerity, 
statement  he  had  made  from  the  records  or  he  |)redicted  that  it  would  bring  dis- 
ofthe  documents  already  before  the  House,  grace  u {ion  our  arms,  and  endanger  the 
and  with  a  view  of  further  establishing  safety  of  our  possessions  in  the  East, 
what  he  hod  advanced  to  the  conviction  Ministers  had  told  the  House,  that  none 
of  the  country,  he  would  move  for  a  re-  of  the  other  Native  Powers  bad  shewn  a 
turn  of  the  amount  of  the  revenue  receiv-  disposition  to  oppose  us,  in  aid  of  the 
cd,  and  of  the  taxation  of  Great  Britain,  Burmese.  He  w'as  glad  that  his  Majesty 
not  including  drawbacks,  or  payments  in  had  not  re|)eated  this  statement  from  the 
the  nature  of  drawbacks— •nor  loans,  nor  Throne,  for  he  was  well  assured,  that  sc- 
|iaymcnt5  of  Austria  ;  and  shewing  the  veral  of  the  Native  Powers  had  evinced  a 
increase  and  decrease  comparatively  be-  strong  inclination  to  opjwse  us.  The  Bur- 
tween  the  years  1816,  17,  and  18,  and  mesc  territory  bad  been  unjustly  invaded, 
the  years  1820,  21,  and  22.  therefore  there  could  be  no  disgrace  in  our 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exch^uer  had  abandoning  the  country  by  a  retreat  of 
no  objection  whatever  in  acceding  to  the  our  army.  The  Honourable  Member  then 
motion  of  the  Honoural^le  Member,  objected  to  the  duti^  imposed  upt»n 

hen  thoM  documents  w'cre  produced,  Indian  produce,  and  protested  against  the 
he  was  satisfied  that  he  should  be  able  Ministers*  imposing  an  import  duty  u|)on 
entirely  to  disprove  the  facts,  or  rather  Indian  silk. 

the  assumed  facU  of  the  Honourable  Mr  C.  W.  W.  Wynn  defended  the 

^*^^^*^*  •  Burmese  war  as  a  necessary  consequenee 

« Ir  J.  W  illiains  w  as  desirous  of  know-  of  the  aggressions  which  that  power  had 
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company,  provincially  situated,  as  in  the 
case  of  Ireland.  From  a  plan  of  that 
kind,  the  country  would  derive  the  great¬ 
est  advantages,  as  had  been  proved  by  the 
experience  of  thirty. five  years,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  where,  during  the  late  severe  dis¬ 
tress,  hardly  one  bunk  failed.  In  this 
respect,  the  difference  between  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  Scotch  systems  was  certainly 
remarkable.  Reverting  to  the  subject  of 
the  corn  laws,  the  Honourable  Baronet 
said,  that  the  object  of  the  land-owners 
was  not  to  get  high  prices,  but  to  get  a 
fair  protecting  price,  and  to  prevent  fluc¬ 
tuations. 

Mr  Hume  said,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that,  of  all  other  articles,  corn  was 
that  with  reference  to  which  the  trade 
her  ought  to  be  most  free  and  open.  He 
could  not  but  think  that  the  Ministers 
He  had  themselves  were  perfectly  aware  of  this  ; 

but  the  truth  probably  was,  that  on  the 
subject  of  the  corn  laws  they  were 
afraid  to  attempt  to  act  on  their  own 
system.  No  one  could  w'onder  at  this, 
considering  the  fate  which  the  Canada 
Wheat  Bill  experienced  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  His  own  opinion  was,  that  they 
ought,  notwithstanding,  to  bring  forward 
the  subject,  and  at  least  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  ^Commons  upon  it.  If 
the  Commons  agreed  to  confer  the  great 
benefit  on  the  country  of  opening  the 
trade  in  corn,  and  that  should  be  rendered 
abortive  by  the  Lords,  upon  the  Lords 
let  the  responsibility  rest — the  Commons 
would  at  least  have  done  their  duty. 
With  respect  to  the  Burmese  war,  ho 
would  ask  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle¬ 
men  why  the  Court  of  Directors  had  not 
stated  that  they  had  not  sufficient  confi¬ 
dence  in  Lord  A.  for  bringing  the  war  to 
Of  the  eight  a  speedy  and  successful  conclusion  ?  All 
the  letters  which  he  received  spoke  of 
were  in  any  Lord  A.  as  an  amiable  man,  but  as  one 
quite  unfit  for  his  public  situation,  and  of 
numerous  names  gave  course  the  Ministers  were  blamed  for  not 

having  recalled  him. 

Mr  Freemantle  said,  there  was  hardly 
one  arrival  from  India  which  did  not  bring 
letters  from  the  bcst-infiirmed  quarters, 
new  princi-  holding  out  strong  hopes  that  the  war 
both  on  the  would  soon  be  terminated  successfully, 

!  other ;  and  Sir  Charles  Forbes  adverted  to  the  most 
fashion  in  unhappy  and  melancholy  affair  at  Bar- 
be  sure,  it  rackpore,  and  regretted  that  some  further 
in  theory  ;  details  and  explanations  respecting  it  had 
d  whether  not  been  given.  It  was  not  easy  to  con- 
trade  were  ceive  how  that  calamitous  event  could 
tate  of  this  have  taken  place  without  Lord  Amher»t 
.he  banking  being  implicated. 

liat  nothing  '  Mr  Hume  gave  notice,  for  Thursday 
1  command-  the  83d  instant,  of  a  motion  for  the  pro- 
erffect  feeling  duction  of  documents  relative  to  the  Bur- 
a  joint-stock  inesc  war.— Adjourned  till  Monday. 


CDinmiltcd  against  us,  and  of  her  having 
assumed  so  formidable  a  jiosition  on  our 
iioulier.  The  Burmese,  although  a  brave 
jK'ople,  wore  totally  unable  to  resist  our 
arnjs,  from  their  want  of  discipline,  and 
lie  hud  no  doubt  that  the  war  would  be 
soon  drawn  to  a  successful  close. 

The  Honourable  C.  H.  Hutchison  sta¬ 
ted,  that  there  was  in  the  speech  of  his 
Majesty,  or  rather  the  speech  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s  Ministers,  one  great  and  culpable 
defect.  He  alluded  to  their  total  silence 
as  to  any  pledge  to  introduce  any  effective 
nieu'jurcs  for  the  [)eace  and  pro8|)erity  of 
Ireland.  It  was  true,  that  Irehmd  was  at 
present  improving  a  little  in  industry ; 
it  was  true,  also,  that  she  was  tranquil ; 
but  it  was  a  tranquillity,  caused  by  the 
ho|>e,  that  even  at  this  late  hour, 
surtcrings  would  be  thought  of,  and  her 
wrongs  redressed,  ( hear^  hear )* 
frequently  stated  in  his  place,  os  an  Irish 
Meinl)er,  and  he  now  re|)eated  that  state* 
ment,  that  every  thing  was  rotten  and  in¬ 
secure  in  Ireland,  and  that  neither  per¬ 
manent  peace,  nor  continued  prosperity, 
could  be  cx[)ected  in  that  ill-fated  king¬ 
dom,  until  the  Ministers  set  themselves 
earnestly  to  work  to  reform  abuses,  and 
redress  the  wrongs  under  which  it  at 
present  laboured  ( Iiear^  Jiear ). 

Mr  Lockhart,  adverting  to  what  had 
been  said  relative  to  the  proposed  remedy 
for  the  existing  evils  in  our  banking  sys¬ 
tem,  said,  that  under  the  existing  sys¬ 
tem,  it  was  found  that  the  permission  to 
increase  the  number  of  partners  in  banks, 
distant  sixty-five  miles  from  London,  had 
not,  in  fact,  the  effect  of  materially  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  partners  in  the 
country  banks,  and  therefore'it  was  to  be 
presumed,  that  the  proposed  regulation 
would  not  have  that  effect 
hundred  country  banks  now  in  existence, 
he  did  not  believe  that  there 
one  mere  than  four  or  five  names — he 
did  not  think  that 
any  strength  to  a  firm. 

Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge  said,  it  ap* 
Pcared  that,  notwithstanding  the  distresse! 
of  the  country.  Ministerit  still  de. 
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1, — A  notficr  collision  of  Strarn-lmats — 
This  nioniiiigf  ubout  three  o’clock,  while 
the  Higlilandcr  steam-boat  was  on  her 
way  to  Glasgow  from  Tobermory,  she 
came  in  collision  with  the  Fame  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  outward  bound.  The  captain  and 
crew  of  the  Highlander  were  at  their  pro¬ 
per  stations,  and  repeatedly  hailed  the 
2*‘ame,  Imt  they  had  Lcen  cither  not  heard 
or  misunderstood.  The  moon  was  shin¬ 
ing  clearly  at  the  time.  The  shock  was 
.so  severe,  that  the  larlx>ard  bow  of  the 
Highlander,  and  all  the  bulwarks  above 
water,  were  stove  In  with  a  dreadful 
trasli,  to  the  groat  alarm  of  the  people  on 
tmard.  The  caj)tain  and  crew  of  the 
Fame,  afraid  that  the  vessel  would  go 
down  from  the  injury  site  had  received, 
forth  with  made  every’  exertion  in  tlieir 
jwwer  to  get  the  passengers  and  crew 
aboard  of  the  Fame,  which  they  soon  ef¬ 
fected.  The  Highlander,  meantime,  had 
got  entangled  in  the  rigging  of  the  Fame, 
and  lier  engine  iK’ing  still  going,  both 
vessels  were  run  ashore  a  short  way  be¬ 
low  the  Clough  light-house.  As  the  tide 
was  flowing,  the  Fame  was  soon  got  ort’ 
without  any  damage,  and  by  taking  the 
luggage  to  the  stern  of  the  Highlander, 
and  listing  the  vessel,  she  was  got  up  to 
Greenock.  The  conduct  of  the  captain 
and  crew  of  the  Highlander,  during  the 
voyage,  was  in  every  way  praiseworthy. 

Trade — As  a  decided  proof  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  extent  of  business  transacted 
in  the  present  year  in  Glasgow  and  its 
neighbourhood,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  for  the  year  now’  closed,  the  excise 
duties  paid  into  the  excise-office  have 
considerably  exceeded  in  amount  what 
had  been  ever  kown  to  have  been  col- 
lectctl  on  any  preceding  year.  The  sum 
actually  remitted  from  Glasgow  amounted 
to  upwards  of  £.700,000  sterling,  being 
rather  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole 
receipts  of  the  excise  in  Scotland,  which 
lost  year,  according  to  the  public  ac- 
counu, yielded  to  the  treasury’  £.?,01JO,00() 
sterling,  exclusive  of  port-dutics.  The 
import  of  cotton  into  Glasgow  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  year  is  13,700  lags  larger  than  that 
of  last  year,  of  u  hich  upwards  of  10,000 
bag!  were  imported  from  lA)ndon.  The 
stock  on  hand  at  |iresent  amounts  to 
7000  bags,  being  1550  bags  larger  than 
at  the  same  time  last  year.  The  weekly 
consumpt  in  1825  is  about  1100  bags,  or 
nearly  50  Iwgs  more  than  th.at  of  last 
year.  'J*hc  prices,  a.Ocr  i>rodigious  fluc¬ 


tuations,  ore  now  from  7  ^  to  12^  per  cent, 
lower  than  at  the  end  of  18?4. 

2. — Royal  /n/?rwwiry.— This  day,  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  contributors  to 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  was  held  in  the 
(’ouncil  Chaml>er,  Robert  .Tohnston,  Esq. 
in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the  managers 
of  the  Institution  was  read,  which  gave 
the  following  statement  of  the  cases  for 
last  year: — 

Patients  remaining  in  the  Hospital  on 

1st  January,  1825,  -  175 

Admitted  during  the  year,  26f)7 

- 2S72 

Dismissed  cured,  -  1923 

relieved,  -  2(>0 

with  advice,  •  35 

as  irregular,  -  36 

as  impro|)er,  •  2() 

by  desire,  -  98 

Died,  -  .  271- 

Remained  in  the  Hospital  Ist 

.Tanuarv,  1826,  -  220 

- 2872 

Of  those  who  died,  many  were  in  such 
a  state  of  disease,  previous  to  their  ad¬ 
mission,  or  had  met  with  accidents  so 
severe,  as  to  render  all  chance  of  cure 
hopeless. 

It  was  also  stated,  that  the  House  had 
been  found  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes 
of  the  institution  during  the  past  year,  and 
that,  in  order  to  meet  any  exigency  which 
might  occur,  such  as  the  prevalence  of  an 
epidemic,  the  Managers  had  obtained  a 
lease  of  Queensberry  House  from  Govern¬ 
ment  at  a  moderate  rent,  which  would 
enable  them  to  open  that  establishment  if 
nccessory’.  The  accounts  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  were  remitted  to  a  committee  for 
examination,  and  the  meeting  adjourned 
till  next  Monday. 

Dunbar  Mccltanics*  Institntion.— The 
mechanics  attending  this  institution  pre» 
sented  it  with  on  elegant  pair  of  globes  ; 
and  at  the  same  meeting,  the  Secretary 
intimated,  that  Provost  Middlcmas,  who 
had  already  granted  to  the  meml)crs  two 
commodious  rooms  for  their  classes  and 
library,  and  had  been  otherwise  a  liberal 
contributor,  now  offered  them  the  free 
use  of  the  extensive  mathematical  ap¬ 
paratus  belonging  to  the  school  of  the 
burgh,  exprciwing,  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  name  of  the  Magistrates,  his  w’arm 
approbation  of  the  plan  of  tclf-intlrvciion 
adopted  in  the  mechanics’  schoool.  Va¬ 
rious  other  donations,  of  books,  mai^s, 
prints,  and  telescopes,  were  announced. 

4.— T/ir  Magistrates  v.  The 
sity  of  Edinburgh. — The  Magistrate?, 
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have  at  length  brought  an  action  of  de- 
ilurator  against  the  Professors  of  the  Uni- 
Mfsity.  of  summons 

Mates',  that  the  object  of  the  action  is,  to 
have  it  found  and  declared,  by  the  Court 
of  Session,  that  “  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  of  prescribing  rules,  and  making 
statutes  for  the  itudies,  and  the  course 
of  Miidics,  belongs  to  the  Magistrates: 

That  the  Professors,  independent  It/  of  the 
Magistrates,  do  not  [wssess  the  power 
of  enacting  regulations  for  the  discipline 
of  the  College,  or  regulations  to  be  observed 
for  obtaining  degrees ;  That  the  Professors 
have  no  jxrwer,  as  a  distinct  body,  to  frame 
any  by-laws  applicable  to  the  general  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  College,  which  can  be  impera¬ 
tive  on  the  Magistrates,  as  Patrons:  That 
no  such  rules  made,  or  to  be  made,  by  the 
Professors,  can  be  of  any  force  or  ett'cct : 

And  that  the  Professors  be  ordained  to  re¬ 
sist  from  interfering  or  acting  in  these 
matters  in  time  to  come,”  &c.  The  sum¬ 
mons  is  dated  ?Sth  December  last,  and 
narrates,  at  great  length,  the  grants, 
charters,  and  acts,  in  favour  of  the  Ma¬ 
gistrates,  and  their  proceedings  resj>ecting 
the  College,  from  the  time  of  Queen 
Mary  downwards. 

(irangemontht — The  amount  of  duties 
received  in  the  Custom-house,  in  the 
year  ended  5th  January  1B2G,  were 
X'.75,78H,  19s.  T^d.  and  the  duties  at  5th 
January  1825  were  £.43,6i4>,  IGs.  inak. 
ing  an  increase  at  5th  instant  more  than 
the  preceding  year  of  i!.32,124  3s.  74d. 

Of  which  increase,  £.17,23.  2|d.  arose 
from  the  duties  of  Excise. 

10— C<7y  Improvements.--^ k  meeting 
of  the  Committee  on  the  proposed  new 
approaches  and  improvements  of  the  City 
was  held  this  day  in  the  Council  Cham¬ 
ber,  the  Lord  Provost  in  the  chair,  when 
the  additional  report  of  the  architects, 

Messrs  Burn  and  Hamilton,  was  laid 
before  them.  The  meeting  continued 
nearly  three  hours  in  deliberation,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  which  w'as,  a  remit  to  a  sub-corn* 
niittee,  with  instructions  to  report  to  {a 
future  meeting  of  the  General  Com- 
tnittee.  It  w'as  suggested  to  the  meeting 
that,  besides  those  gentlemen  proposed 
to  be  named  as  comnflssioncrs  under  the 
Act,  that  part  of  the  commission  should 
be  named  by  the  Wards  of  Police.  This 
projX)sition  to  the  extent  of  one  Commis¬ 
sioner  from  every  two  Wards  of  Police 
"as  readily  acceded  to,  as  being  calcu¬ 
lated  to  increase  the  confidence  of  the 
community,  in  regard  to  the  important 
matters  to  be  entrusted  to  their  care. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  sub-committec,  it 
"as  resolved,  and  the  resolution  has  since 
fcceived  the  sanction  of  the  large  sub¬ 


committee,  that  the  improvements  still 
should  be  post[)oncd  for  another  year. 

Scotch  Antiquaries. — A  numerous 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held.  Lord 
Meatiowbank  in  the  chair.  Dr  Richard 
Huie,  John  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Carnbulg, 
Advocate,  were  admitted  ordinary,  and 
Thomas  A.  Fraser,  Esq.  of  Lovat,  Caj>- 
tain  Jones,  !29th  regiment,  and  Major 
Hamilton  Smith,  corresponding  members. 
Several  beautiful  drawings,  by  Captain 
Jones,  20th  regiment,  of  ancient  carvings 
in  wood,  at  Hulme-hall,  Lancashire,  with 
a  most  interesting  notice  illustrative  of 
these,  and  of  the  sports  and  costume  oi' 
the  domestic  fools  and  clowns  in  the  16tb 
century,  by  Dr  llibbert,  were  then  com¬ 
municated.  An  inquiry  into  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  Mercheta  Mulkrum^ 
illustrated  by  an  ancient  Scottish  charter 
of  the  16th  century,  by  John  Anderson, 
Estp  W.S.  followed.  The  singularity  of 
the  costume,  os  well  as  the  elucidation, 
excited  much  attention  ;  and  on  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  chairman,  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  w  ere  unanimously  voted  to  Mr 
Anderson. 

— •  T/tc  irca/Ztcr.— After  eight  days  of 
the  intense  and  unremitting  frost  which 
we  had  for  many  years,  the  w  eather  turn¬ 
ed  to-day.  There  was  no  rain  how'ever  ; 
and  out  of  town,  especially  in  high 
grounds,  w’e  understand  there  is  but  lit¬ 
tle  relaxation  in  the  frost.  The  thermo¬ 
meter  on  Sunday  and  Monday  w'os  as 
low  as  22  or  23,  and  the  shrubs  in  the 
diilerent  stjnares  were  most  beautifully 
and  delicately  feathered  with  hoar-frost, 
which  even  the  meridian  sun  in  many 
places  was  not  strong  enough  to  dissipate. 
The  skaiters  have  not  had  so  fine  and 
enduring  a  surface  of  ice  for  many  years. 
The  powdering  of  snow  w’as  so  slight 
that  it  merely  served  to  make  the  feet  of 
the  walkers  take  u  hold,  and  was  never 
felt  as  the  slightest  imiicdiment  by  the 
skaiters.  The  water  has  been  frozen  in 
the  cisterns,  and  many  of  the  pipes,  espe¬ 
cially  the  soil  pipes,  have  burst  asunder, 
owing  to  the  w’ater  congealing  in  the  in¬ 
side.  The  weather,  however,  has  been 
very  pleasant,  because,  being  in  general 
perfectly  calm,  the  cold  has  l>ecn  little 
felt.  The  streets,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
have  been  clear  of  ice,  and  in  fine  order. 

19.— iiTe/ro.— On  Tuesday  night,  about 
eight  o'clock,  an  alarming  and  destructive 
fire  broke  out  at  the  farm-steading  of 
Mellendean,  possessed  by  Adam  Walker* 
Esq.  The  fire  originated  in  the  stable, 
where  the  servants  had  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  been  foddering  the  horses ;  and  as 
the  flames  liad  made  considerable  progress 
before  they  w'crc  discovered,  wc  regret  to 
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state,  that  ten  valuable  horses  were  burnt  Thomas  Connar,  and  Christian  Ken. 
to  death  in  the  stable,  the  whole  being  in  nedy  or  Connar,  his  wife,  were  then  pla, 
a  complete  blaze  before  it  was  possible  ced  at  the  Bar,  the  former  charged  with 
to  make  any  efTort  to  save  these  poor  breaking  into  the  house  of  Andrew  Cii- 
animals.  By  great  exertion,  however,  lie8,E8q.  Advocate,  situate  in  India-Street, 
under  the  able  and  efTeclive  superinten-  and  stealing  a  dressing-box  belonging  to 
dence  of  Mr  Walker,  the  cattle  were,  Mrs  Gillies,  containing,  among  other  nr. 
though  with  some  difUculty,  all  got  out  tides,  a  diamond  and  two  other  rings,— 
of  the  byres  and  curtains  without  injury,  also  a  quantity  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  a 
In  the  mean  time,  the  calamity  having  dressing-gown,  aggravated  by  being  ha- 
been  seen  from  this  town,  the  fire-engines  bit  and  repute  a  common  thief ;  the  fe- 
were,  after  a  little  delay,  got  out;  and  male  was  charged  with  being  Guilty  art 
horses  having  been  attached  to  them  at  and  part.  Both  prisoners  pleaded  Not 
Maxwelheugh,  they  arrived  at  Mellendean  Guilty, 

in  time  to  save  the  barns,  thrashing-ma-  The  circumstances  of  the  case  were 
chine,  and  other  buildinp^,  from  the  de-  nearly  these : — On  the  6th  Noveml)er 

struction  that  had  already  awaited  the  last,  the  Sacrament  Sunday,  Mrs  Gillies 

stable,  byre,  cart-shed,  and  feeding-shed.  went  out  to  the  evening  service  about  ten 

These  last  buildings  were  entirely  de-  minutes  Irefore  six  o'clock,  and  left  the 

stroyed ;  but,  by  pulling  down  a  part  of  bed-room,  from  which  the  articles  w  ere 

the  roof  of  the  offices  which  communica-  afterwards  stolen,  in  good  order  ;  every 

ted  w’ith  the  burning  sheds,  and  bringing  thing  being  then  in  its  proper  place,  and 

one  of  the  engines  to  play  on  that  point,  the  window  a  little  open.  In  about  half 

the  fire  was  confined  to  the  buildings  an  hour  after,  Mr  Gillies  had  occasion  to 

above  mentioned.  The  premises  and  stock  go  into  the  bed-room,  w'hich  he  found  in 

were  insured  in  the  office  of  the  Insurance  some  confusion,  the  window  opened  to 

Com|>any  of  Scotland.  the  very  top,  and  the  various  articles  car- 

23. — High  Court  of  Justiciary,  ried  away.  One  of  his  servants  had  al. 

—This  day  Daniel  Browm,  John  Kerr,  most  immediately  before  that  heard  the 

and  Elizabeth  Clark,  all  young  persons,  noise  of  a  heavy  foot  on  the  roof  of  a  small 

were  placed  at  the  Bar,  charged  with  scullery,  w’hich  is  under  the  bed-room 

house-breaking  and  theft,  and  with  lie-  window,  and  from  which  the  latter  could 

ing  habit  and  repute  thieves.  The  two  easily  be  entered.  Between  the  hours  of 

boys  pleaded  Guilty  of  the  crimes  libel-  six  and  eight  o’clock  of  the  same  evening, 

led,  but  denied  the  habit  and  repute,  two  SherifT  and  two  Police  officers  went 

This  being  the  first  trial  under  the  sta-  to  the  house  of  the  pannels,  on  the  east 

lute  of  last  Session  resfiecting  juries  in  side  of  the  South  Bridge,  to  search  for  a 

criminal  cases,  the  jurors  w’ere  determi-  William  Kennedy,  the  brother  of  the  fe- 

ned  by  ballot.  The  Hon.  Patrick  Stuart  male  prisoner.  —  They  knocked  at  the 

of  Kaglescairnie,  and  Mr  John  Baird,  door,  but  w’ere  not  instantly  admitted; 

Ironfbunder,  were  ordered  to  be  fined  for  and,  during  the  short  time  they  waited, 

non-attendance.  they  heard  a  noise  as  if  something  bad 

The  prisoners  having  adhered  to  their  been  thrown  over  a  window  into  Niddry 

plea,  in  presence  of  the  Jury,  the  Lord  Street,  which  they  afterwards  found  to 

Advocate  passed  from  the  aggravation,  consist  of  a  parcel  of  boots  and  shoes, 

and  restricted  the  libel.— -They  were  sen-  George  Buchanan,  who  lives  on  the  ground 

tenced  to  transjxirtation  for  fourteen  floor  immediately  under  Connor’s  win- 

dow,  stated  that  he  heard  the  noise  as  if 
William  McLaren  was  next  brought  three  falls  had  taken  place — the  heaviest 

up,  charged  with  theft,  he  having  on  the  being  the  first.  A  lioard  constructed  to 

*IHh  of  October  stolen  the  till,  contain-  throw  the  rain  off  his  door  was  broken, 

ing  aofne  silver  and  copper  money,  fh>m  and  to  cause  that  injury  it  would  have 

the  thop  of  William  Aitken,  baker,  Ca-  required  the  fall  of  a  much  heavier  sub¬ 
nongate,  to  which  he  pleaded  Not  Guilty,  stance  than  the  boots,  shoes,  and  dress- 

Mr  Steele,  for  the  prisoner,  strongly  ing- gown  (the  only  part  of  the  stolen 

pressed  an  objection  to  the  relevancy  of  property  recovered,  and  which  was  inden- 

the  indictment,  on  the  ground  that  the  tified  by  Mrs  and  Mr  Gillies.)  The  boots 

of  the  person  robbed  was  not  and  shoes  w’cre  put  into  the  dressing- 

Bufficiently  clear,  contending  that  it  did  gown,  and  taken  up  to  the  house  of  the 

not  show  whether  his  residence  was  in  pannels,  and  placed  on  a  table.  A  servant 

the  High-Street  or  Canongate,  or  in  any  in  the  house  came  and  claimed  a  pair  of 

pl*or  within  the  barony.  The  boots  as  being  the  property  of  her  master. 

Court  unanimously  repelled  the  objection,  It  was  alleged  at  the  time  that  Connar’s 

and  continued  the  diet  against  the  priMv.  boots  had  been  put  among  the  others  by 

ncTj  but  it  was  aftcrivards  deserted.  the  officers,  but  that  they  deniedi  stating 
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that  they  diU  not  come  to  look  for  stolen 
ro|)erty.  The  whole  of  the  inmates  of 
Comiar’s  house  were  carried  to  the  Police 
Ortice.  The  convictions  in  aggravation 
were  withdrawn,  after  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion,  Mr  Jeffrey  contended,  from  the 
loose  mode  in  which  witnesses  were  ex¬ 
amined  in  the  Police  Court,  that  its  sen¬ 
tence  could  not  l)e  taken  in  aggravation. 
Two  otBccrs  of  the  Police  establishment 
stated,  that  Connar  was  habit  and  repute 
a  common  thief— that  till  lately  he  had 
no  visible  means  of  gaining  a  subsistence 
but  by  thieving,  and  that  he  now  kept  a 
brothel.  Mrs  Connar  was  not  known  as 
a  thief.  (“  I  never  was  charged  with  theft 
ii)  my  life,”  she  ejaculated.) 

After  some  exculpatory  evidence  had 
been  adduced,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk 
su’.nmed  up  to  the  Jury,  and  stated,  that 
lie  did  not  consider  the  woman  as  guilty. 
His  Lordship  informed  the  Jury  that,  by 
tlie  net  of  Parliament,  which  had  come 
into  operation  that  day,  they  were  entit¬ 
led  to  return  a  viva  voce  verdict,  though 
they  were  not  unanimous. 

The  Jury  found  Connar  Guilty  as  libel¬ 
led,  and  Mrs  Connar  Not  Guilty.  Upon 
which  Connar  was  sentenced  to  14  years 
tran3i)ortation.  He  loudly  protested  his 
innocence,  and  said  if  he  w'as  allowed  to 
go  aw  ay,  he  would  banish  himself  to  Ame¬ 
rica.  Mrs  Connar  declared,  that  if  her 
husband  w’os  guilty,  she  was  equally  so, 
and  asked  permission  to  accompany  him 
into  exile. 

The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  informed  Coo- 
nar  that  he  must  apply  for  a  mitigation 
ot  his  sentence  to  another  quarter. 

JL  —  AntUSlavery  Meeting,  —  This 
day  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  members 
aiid  friends  of  this  Society, was  held  in  the 
^Nalerloo  Hotel.  Not  fewer  than  two 
thousand  persons  were  present,  and  of 
these  a  great  proportion  were  ladies. 
Ihe  Uight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Rosebery 
"as  unanimously  called  to  the  chair. 

The  Noble  Earl  stated,  that  the  object 
<>f  the  meeting  had  his  most  decided  ap¬ 
probation  ;  nay,  he  felt  a  deep  gratifica¬ 
tion  jiersonally  in  being  called  upon  to 
preside  at  so  numerous  a  public  meeting 
of  the  citizens  of  this  great  city,  as  nume¬ 
rous  and  respectable  as  ever  met  on  any 
public  occasion. 

Mr  James  Moncrieff  congratulated  the 
niembers  of  the  Society,  the  citizens  of 
t  IS  place,  and  the  people  of  this  country, 
w  the  assembling  of  such  a  meeting  as 
oy  now  saw  before  them.  He  hailed 
i  IS  meeting  as  a  representation  of  the 
ksthering  up  of  the  mighty  voice  of  a 
fateat  nation,  to  do  that  which  was  neces- 
l^ry  now — to  put  an  end,  at  a  period  as 
e  remote  as  circumstances  would  a4- 
'  OL.  xviii. 
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mit,  to  the  exercise  of  that  tyranny  which 
had  so  long  derided  the  admonitions  of 
,thut  voice,  and  defied  its  power.  They 
w'ere  assembled  that  day  to  discharge  a 
great  public  duty  ;  to  express  the  opinion 
of  a  portion  of  the  community  on  this 
very  interesting  and  important  subject. 
He  looked  upon  it  as  a  matter  that  lay 
on  the  conscience  of  every  individual, 
however  humble,  by  whose  influence,  be 
it  little  or  much,  the  system  of  slavery  in 
the  West-lndia  Islands  might  be  conti¬ 
nued,  or  mitigated,  and  ultimately  abo¬ 
lished.  We  call  ourselves  a  free  people ; 
and,  under  the  sanction  of  that  freedom, 
shall  a  large  portion  of  the  subjects  of 
the  British  Empire  continue  slaves  ?  We 
call  ourselves  a  Christian  nation,  but  we 
falsify  the  name  while  we  leave  so  large 
a  portion  of  our  fellow-subjects  without 
taking  any  interest  in  their  immortal 
souls.  The  colonists  complain  that  they 
are  judged  unfairly,  but  in  whatever  way 
the  question  was  looked  at,  whether  it  is 
looked  at  in  a  physical  or  a  moral  state, 
it  is  a  plain  question  of  right  and  wrong ; 
it  can  at  once  be  decided.  Let  the  colo¬ 
nists  have  every  concession,  but  while 
they  are  trained  in  the  school  of  petty 
tyranny,  their  minds  must  be  callous.  He 
admitted  that  many  of  them  were  excel- 
lei  **  men,  that  all  were  anxious  to  better 
vthe  condition  of  the  slaVe.  He  would 
grant  them  all  this ;  but  was  it  not  plain, 
that  the  power  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
one  set  of  men,  and  those  were  subject 
to  others  ?  The  suffering,  therefore,  of 
the  slave  must  ever  depend  on  the  ca¬ 
price  of  his  master.  In  whatever  shape 
the  question  is  drawn,  still  the  power  is 
the  evil  to  be  complained  of,  and  it  is  this 
power  which  tlic  colonists  will  not  part 
with,  even  though  they  say  they  do  not 
use  it.  While  the  power  remains,  a  great 
portion  of  the  unhappy  individuals  will 
continue  to  be  sacrificed.  The  colonists 
say  that  the  slave  will  not  labour,  and 
there  is  a  necessity  for  the  condition  in 
which  he  is  placed.  It  is  trifling,  and 
worse  than  trifling,  to  suppose  men  will 
work  from  voluntary  habit ;  it  would  be 
still  more  strange  were  they  to  yield 
themselves  to  a  toil  i*i  which  they  have 
no  interest.  The  plain  fact  is,  that  a 
state  of  slavery  and  barbarous  coercion 
are  inseparable  4  not  merely  in  regard  to 
the  negro  alone,  but  it  is  inseparable  from 
a  state  of  slavery.  Let,  them,  however, 
look  at  the  evil  in  the  face.  There  is  no 
doubt,  since  slavery  has  been  to  long  in 
practice,  there  are  many  inicresU  involv¬ 
ed,  and  which  will  require  to  be  considered. 
But  before  a  step  can  be  moved,  we  must 
deckle  that  slavery  shall  be  aboUshod  Tif 
we  intend  to  do  justice-  What  was  Ujs 
H  h 
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the  Kast  India  produce  brought  into  com. 
IHjtitiun  with  that  of  the  West,  the  other 
were  Mteeringly  termed  the  Saints,  or  Fa¬ 
natics;  they  were  fanatics,  but  fanatics 
inr  the  birth.right  of  every  man,  the  com¬ 
mon  property  of  every  son  of  Adam — his 
freedom.  He  concluded  by  reading  the 
resolutions,  which  were  seconded  by  Mr 
Ferguson  of  Woodhill,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to,  with  great  applause. 

Mr  iMoncrieir  was  repeatedly  inter¬ 
rupted  in  his  sjieech  by  contradictions 
from  a  Gentleman  w’ho  appeared  to  l>e 
unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  debate, 
and  who,  notwithstanding  relocated  calls 
to  order,  persisted  in  his  interruptions, 
saying,  lliat  was  false.  When  Mr  Mun- 
cricfi’had  concluded,  he  was  informed  by 
the  Noble  Chairman,  that  if  he  had  any 
observations  to  make,  now  was  the  time. 
The  Gentleman,  however,  declined  sireak- 

iiig. 

Mr  II.  Coekburn,  after  a  long  and 
eloquent  speech,  read  the  petition,  embo¬ 
dying  ilie  resolutions,  which  being  se¬ 
conded  hy  the  Kev.  Mr  'J'errot,  was  una¬ 
nimously  approved  of. 

Mr  John  Campbell  of  Carbrook  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  petition  to  the  House  of 
I’eers  should  be  presented  by  the  Earl  of 
Kosebery,  and  that  to  the  House  Com¬ 
mons  hy  Mr  iirougham. 

The  Karl  of  Kosebery  assured  the 
Jneeting,  that  no  eflbrt  on  his  part  should 
1k‘  wanting  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
House. 

1  hanks  having  been  moved,  seconded, 
and  carried  by  acclamation,  to  the  Earl  of 
Kosebery,  the  meeting  separated. 

2 — IVesthalL — On  Thursday  last, 
some  workmen  w'ere  employed  in  a 
•icld  at  W  esthall,  parish  of  Monimail,they 
discovered  a  sarcophagus,  containing  a 
skeleton  in  a  state  of  great  preservation ; 
the  lower  jpw  was  entire,  and  the  teeth 
'cry  little  changed  after  the  lapse  of  cen¬ 
turies  ;  the  skull,  and  all  the  long  bones 
•^t  the  exireraities  were  easily  cognizable 
even  to  their  minute  processes ;  the  left 
hip.l)one  with  the  cotyloid  cavity,  and  the 
lead  of  the  left  femar,  corresponded  as 
exactly  as  if  they  had  been  recently 
uxaied.  The  relict  of  an  ancient  man  of 
"ar  did  not  indicate  greater  osseous 
liower  than  the  heroes  of  Waterloo  ;  and 
^eare  inclined  to  believe,  notwithstanding 
ingalian  exaggeration,  that  there  is  not 

*  stronger  biped  of  our  own  or  former 

^  modern  Scotch  ploughman* 
cart  ^  skeleton  lay  towards  the 

•  [These  sarcophagi  have  been  found 
considerable  numbers  in  this  parish: 

ne  recently  in  the  same  field,  and  3  or  4 
all  Nisbetfield  30  years  ago>— 

’  quite  empty.  They  have  all 
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the  same  general  characlci* :  they  are 
composed  of  free  stone  ;  the  bottom,  upon 
which  little  care  has  been  !)csto\i'ed,  con¬ 
sists  of  slabs  of  that  material  placed  in 
opposition  ;  the  sides  arc  conijxised  of  3 
or  4  stones  about  three  inches  thick,  and 
modelled  by  the  chiseU  so  ns  to  fit  accu¬ 
rately  ;  the  cover  is  of  one  stone,  equally 
well  fitted  to  its  place  ;  all  the  |>art8  ex¬ 
cept  the  floor  have  a  good  polish,  and, 
when  joined,  form  a  very  close  box. 

Commercial  DirircM.— The  alarm  is 
still  great  in  the  consmercial  world.  T’hc 
evil  is  not  confined  to  the  metropolis.  Pa¬ 
lmers  from  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  and  from 
the  great  seats  of  the  English  manufac¬ 
tures,  bring  dismal  accounts  of  sales  sus¬ 
pended,  w'orkmen  discharged,  and  crowds 
of  industrious  persons  reduced  to  pauper¬ 
ism.  Several  very  extensive  failures  have 
occuned  in  our  city.  How  indeed  can  it 
be  otherwise  ?  Seventy  banks  overturned 
w'ithin  two  months — arc  at  once  a  fright¬ 
ful  cause,  and  an  appalling  symptom  of 
internal  disorder.  In  all  the  previous  vi¬ 
sitations  of  commercial  distress  since 
17PG,  the  mischief  was  at  least  more  in¬ 
telligible,  for  when  no  other  palpable  evil 
pressed  u|X)n  us,  we  had  still  the  bank 
restriction  act,  keeping  the  currency  in  a 
vitiated  state.  Now  we  have  a  currency 
fairly  convertible  into  gold  ;  we  have  no 
Milan  decrees  to  cripple  our  trade  ;  and 
we  have  got  beyond  the  troubles  conse- 
quent  on  the  “  transition  from  a  state  of 
war  to  a  state  of  jieace.”  We  seemed,  in 
fact,  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity,  when 
we  were  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  an 
unforeseen  calamity,  as  if  a  volcano  had 
exploded  under  our  feet.  When,  or  how, 
we  arc  to  see  the  termination  of  an  evil 
of  which  w-e  cannot  clearly  trace  the  ori¬ 
gin,  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 

Representation  of  the  Citytr^Pe  pelitioh 
for  a  reform  of  the  representation  of  the 
city  has  lain  for  some  time  for  signature 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  has, 
we  believe,  been  very  numerously  signed. 
It  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  adopted  at 
the  meeting  held  in  the  Pantheon  on  the 
18th  March  1883,  and  is  confined  to 
Householders  paying  the  Police  Tax,  that 
is,  to  those  who  occupy  property  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  valued  at  £.5  a.year  or  ui)wards. 

We  copy  the  following  article  on  the 
New  Weights  and  Measures,  from  the 
Scotsman  Newspaper 

Weights  and  Mcasure$,^h  copy  of  the 
report  made  to  the  Sheriff  by  professional 
gentlemen  on  our  local  weights  and  mea* 
sures,  has  been  obligingly  communicated 
to  us  :  and  we  hasten  to  lay  the  substance 
of  it  before  our  readers,  as  wo  are  aware 
that  many  classes  of  dealers  are  waiting 
anxiously  for  authoritative  inforTnation  on 
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ilie  subject.  The  experiments  were  made  precisely  the  tame.  The  firlot  contain* 
with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  about  the  79  lb.  13  oz.  12  dr.  7$  grains,  and  the 
end  of  the  year,  by  Mr  Jardine,  civiUen-  im])eriol  bushel  80  lbs, 
gineer,  Mr  Adie,  optician,  and  Mr  D.  The  Scottish  barley  Jtnrlot  contains,  hv 
Murray,  accountant ;  and  a  Jury,  called  statute,  31  Stirling  pints,  and  is  therefore 
on  Saturday  the  4th  inst.,  of  which  Sir  to  the  imperial  bushel  as  l.466279i  to  1, 

A.  M.  Gibson  was  chairman,  fixed  the  or  as  15  to  M.  Hence  to  convert  barley 
proportions  between  the  new  and  old  tirlots  into  imperial  bushels,  add  4*11  ths, 
measures,  in  conformity  to  the  reixirt.  or  multiply  6^  15  and  divide  11. 

We  give  the  verdict  below  at  length,  These,  it  is  to  be  obsenr^,  are  the 
but  wc  shall  in  the  6rst  place  state  the  re-  standards  as  determined  by  calculation 
sultJ  it  presents  in  a  less  technical  form.  from  the  Stirling  jug.  The  reporters  al- 
Wc  find  from  the  He|X)rt,  that  in  1818  so  examined  the  firlots  notv  in  use  at  the 
Mr  Jardine  carried  to  Aberdeen  the  Edinburgh  corn-market,  and  made  by 
standard  of  the  Scotch  Ell,  called  the  the  city’s  cooper.  Both  were  found  to 
ElUbed,  usually  kept  in  the  Council  be  a  little  larger  than  they  should  have 
Chamber  here,  and,  ^ong  with  Professor  been.  The  excess  in  the  w’heat  fiilot 
Copland,  ascertained,  by  a  careful  com-  was  9  oz.  3  dr.  of  water,  that  is,  about  1 
parison  with  Bird’s  standard  yard,  which  part  in  140,  or  |  per  cent.  The  excess 
is  now  the  Imperial  yard,  that  the  Scotch  in  the  barley  firlot  was  nearly  froz.,  about 
ell  contained  37.0598  inches.  This  de-  1  part  in  200,  or  ^  per  cent.  The  Jury 
termination  is  assumed  as  a  basis  for  the  consider  these  errors  as  no  greater  than 
two  following  :  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  difficulty  of 

The  5Vo/fi«^c/uzin  of  24  ells  is  74.1196  constructing  measures  with  perfect  ac- 
imperial  feet,  or  74  feet  1  inch  4-lOths.  curacy,  and  by  the  effects  of  use  u|X)n 
The  Scottish  acre  is  to  the  imperial  the  measure.  They  are  therefore  disre- 
acre  as  1.261 18345  to  1,  or  as  plus  garded. 

1-lOOlh  to  1.  The  English  wine  gallon  was  found  to 

Before  we  eome  to  the  weights,  it  may  be  to  the  Imperial  gallon  as  .83^11109 
l)e  proper  to  state  again,  that  the  present  to  1,  or  as  5  to  6  very  nearly.  Therc- 
imperial  pound  avoirdupois  is  exactly  the  fore,  to  convert  English  wine  gallons  into 
same  (practically  speaking)  with  the  old  Imperial  gallons,  deduct  one-sixth  ;  and 
avoirdupois  pound.  to  convert  Imperial  gallons  into  old  wine 

Scottish  Troyes  or  Dutch  tVeight.~-~  gallons,  add  one-fifth. 

The  pound  Troyes  or  Dutch  is  to  the  I  m-  The  Scottish  gallon  of  8  Scottish 
perial  |)ound  avoirdupois,  as  1.0869928  pints,  “  by  which  ale,  beer,  Ac.  are  ui^u- 
to  1,  or  1  pound  Dutch  is  equal  to  1  lb.  ally  sold,”  wa»  found  to  be  to  the  Im- 
1  oz.  7  dr.  and  6-7th8  of  a  dram  avoirdu-  perial  gallon  as  3.0065122  to  1.  Hence, 
pois.  One  stone  Dutch  is  equal  to  17  lb.  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  Scottish 
6  ox.  4^  dr.  A  Itoll  of  meal  contains  8  ale  gallon  may  be  considered  as  exactly 
stones  Dutch,  or  1  cwt.  27  lb.  2  oz.  2|  equal  to  three  Imperial  gallons, 
dr.  imperial  avoirdupois.  According  to  the  Report,  these  mca- 

Tron  .The  pound  Tron  at  sures  and  weights  (the  pound  Tron  cx- 

Rdinborgh  is  to  the  pound  avoirdupois,  as  oepted)  “  apply  generally  to  all  the  coun- 
1.374667  to  1,  or  one  pound  Tron  con-  ties  of  Scotland.” 

tains  1  lb.  5  oz.  1  dr.  and  6*10th8  of  a  We  have  given  simple  rules  for  the 

dram  avoirdupois.  conversion  of  the  old  measures  into  the 

The  original  standard  Stirling  pint  new,  because  such  rules  may  sometimes 
jug  was  sent  ftom  that  burgh  for  exami-  be  of  use  when  books  are  not  at  hand, 
nation,  and  with  the  thermometer  at  62’*,  But  we  know  that  tables  in  a  very 
•nd  barometer  at  30  inches,  was  found  to  portable  form  are  now  preparing  by  a 
contain  26306.982  grains  of  distilled  Gentleman  eminently  skilled  in  calcula- 
watet.  Its  contents,  therefore,  are  104.2  tion ;  and  of  these  every  dealer  will  of 
cubic  inches,  a  determination  which  dlf-  course  avail  himself  as  soon  as  they  arc 

fcrs  by  a  very  small  quantity  from  that  ready.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  determi. 

which  was  formerly  received.  nations  now  given  by  authority  differ  in 

The  lAnlithgow  wheat  firlot  contains  a  very  trifling  degree  from  those  we  gave 
21 J  of  these  pints,  or  55Sk)23^  grains  of  before,  which  were  founded  on  the  con- 
distilled  water,  while  the  Imperial  bushel  tents  of  the  old  measures,  as  previonsly 
conuins  560000.  Of  course  they  differ  received. 

only  by  1  part  in  560,  and  as  measures  It  may  not  be  improper  to  repeat  here 
made  from  the  same  model  generally  dif-  what  we  lately  mentioned — that,  accord- 
ter  ftoin  one  another  by  a  greater  fraction  ing  to  the  opinion  of  Mr  Tyndal,  an  eroi- 
than  this,  the  Scottish  wheat  firlot  and  nent  Englisli  lawyer,  to  render  bargains 
the  imperial  bushel  may  be  considered  as  by  the  old  meafures  legal,  the  written  ac- 


c-ount  of  document  of  the  sale  must  bear 
that  the  old  measures  are  used  btj  special 
a^rreement  het’Men  the  parties.  When 
this  is  not  done,  the  bargain,  if  challen- 
ged,  will  l)e  pronounced  null.  No  other 
wnaliy,  however,  is  incurred  by  the  use 
[  of  the  old  measures,  except  that  of  annul- 

i  lin^  the  bargain. 

[  Xorthern  Expedition - The  vessels 

:  which  have  been  dispatched  by  Govern - 

I  ment  to  carry  assistance  to  Captain 

!  Franklin,  and  which  are  under  the  com- 

■  maud  of  Captain  Beechey,  were  met  with 

at  Chili  by  the  Lord  Byron  and  Consort, 
who  were  on  their  return  from  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  having  there  left  the  bodies 
of  the  King  and  Queen.  From  the  letters 
I  wliich  the  l.ord  Byron  has  brought  home, 
it  appears  that  Captain  Beechey ’s  ships  are 
at  pre'^ent  doing  well,  though  in  doubling 
Cji>e  Horn  they  had  encountered  some 
severe  storms  and  dangerous  seas.  Upon 
leaving  Chili  these  vessels  will  touch  at 
the  Sandwich  Isles,  and  there  leave,  for 
the  principal  inhabitants,  some  magnifi¬ 
cent  presents  from  our  Government. 
After  this,  they  will  proceed, immediately 
to  Behring's  Straits,  to  join  Captain  F rank- 
lin,  who,  they  imagine,  will  by  that  time 
have  arrived  there.  It  was  the  intention 
for  them  to  wait  until  Captain  Parry 
should  have  effected  his  passage  through. 
Of  the  failure  of  Captain  Parry’s  expedi¬ 
tion  they  are  at  present  ignorant,  but  a 
vessel  has  been  dispatched  by  Govern¬ 
ment  to  inform  them  of  it,  when  Captain 
I’ranklin  will  immediately  return  by  Cape 
Horn.  Captain  Beechey  has  orders  to 
make  what  discoveries  he  can  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  and  to  take  drawings  and 
charts  of  parts  that  are  important,  but 
little  known,  and  to  collect  all  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  likely  to  be  valuable. 

We  are  happy  to  learn,  that  it  has 
been  determined,  by  high  authority,  to 
rwtore,  during  the  approaching  Session  of 
Parliament,  the  titles  in  the  Scottish 
Peerage  forfeited  in  1715  and  1T45 :  i.  e. 
those  that  were  not  included  in  the  acts 
of  the  restoration  of  last  ye,wc,^Aherdeen 
Journal. 

Singular  C/taraefer.— .There  is  now  ex¬ 
isting  at  Ditcheat,  a  remarkable  instance 
®f  the  power  of  habit  to  remedy  the  de- 
®cti  of  nature.  A  farmer  named  King¬ 
ston,  who  w'as  born  without  arms,  is  en¬ 
abled  to  accomplish  with  bis  feet  all  those 
purposes  for  which  the  hands  are  gene- 
[r  ^  ®‘®P*oyed,  He  shaves  himself  with 
®  greatest  facility,  writes  a  bold  legible 
?  ^’■acter,  and  performs  all  the  manual 
a  ur  of  the  farm.  He  is  an  admirable 
,  and  for  throwing  the  stick  at  the 
^uff.boxes,  as  practised  at  country  fairs, 
as  no  equal;  and  should  disputes 
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arise  in  the  course  of  the  game,  he  can 
defend  his  right  with  the  power,  if  not  the 
arms,  of  a  Crihb.  He  was  some  time 
since  married  to  a  second  wife,  and,  as 
might  be  supposed,  the  ceremony  was  at¬ 
tended  by  an  immense  concourse,  who 
were  delighted  at  the  manner  in  which  he 
took  the  hand  of  his  wife,  placed  the  ring 
on  her  finger,  and  signed  the  register 
with  his  foot.  He  had  offers  of  a  liberal 
description,  to  tempt  him  to  exhibit  him¬ 
self,  but  he  values  his  liberty  with  an 
Englishman’s  spirit,  and  cannot  be  in¬ 
duced  to  submit  to  the  necessary  confine¬ 
ment  on  any  terms. 

Comet — The  newspapers  give  a  de¬ 
scription  of  an  extraordinary  Comet 
which  has  appeared  in  the  Southern  he¬ 
misphere.  'I'he  accounts  of  the  pheno¬ 
menon  are  brought  by  the  from 

the  Mauritius,  and  they  say  that  the 
Comet  is  the  largest  that  has  appeared 
since  1682  or  1759.  It  became  visible 
in  the  latter  part  of  September,  when  it 
%vas  at  the  elevation  of  about  16  or  18 
degrees ;  bright,  but  without  any  re¬ 
markable  coma  :  but  it  si)eedily  became 
very  luminous,  and  as  it  approached  the 
earth,  shook  “  its  fiery  tresses  far  and 
w'ide.”  On  the  1 2th  November,  at  seven 
P.  M.  in  lat.  0  deg.  32  min.  N.  and  long. 
19  deg.  32  min.  \V.  the  tail  extended  15 
deg.  The  nucleus  itself  was  seen  by  the 
naked  eye,  and  its  diameter  was  appa¬ 
rently  much  greater  than  that  of  Jupiter. 
The  tail  had  a  small  curvature,  and  the 
Comet  now  seemed  receding  from  the 
Earth.  ^ 

Steam-Boats  in  America. — Within  the 
last  three  years,  twenty-two  steam-l^ts 
have  been  built  at  Pittsburgh,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  tonnage  of  which  is  3,720  tons.  Se¬ 
veral  other  steam- boats  are  now  framed 
in  the  same  place,  and  the  engines  of  all, 
with  one  exception,  were  built  there.— 
National  Gazette. 

The  last  annual  obituary  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Empire,  published  at  Su  Peters- 
burgh,  records  the  death  of  a  man  at  the 
very  advanced  age  of  168,  near  to  Po- 
losk,  on  the  frontier  of  Livonia.  He  had 
seen  seven  Sovereigns  on  the  throne  of 
Russia,  and  remembered  the  death  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  had  been  a  sol¬ 
dier  in  the  thirty -years*  war ;  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Pultowa,  in  1709,  he  was  51  years 
of  age.  At  the  age  of  93  he  married  his 
third  wife,  with  whom  he  lived  50  years  ; 
the  two  youngest  sons  of  this  marriage 
were  86  and  62  respectively  In  the  year 
1796;  the  oldest  of  his  other  sons,  in 
the  same  year,  were  95  and  92  respec¬ 
tively.  The  entire  family  of  this  pa¬ 
triarch  comprises  138  descendants,  who 
all  lived  together  in  the  village  of  Pol- 
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vhich  tlie  KmprchS  Catharine  the  has  reached  that  extensive  branch  oi'  the 
:auscd  to  be  built  for  them,  grant-  cotton  manufacture,  the  calico  printing, 
the  same  time,  a  considerable  Some  of  the  proprietors  of  Gelds  in  this 
land  for  their  support.  In  the  district  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
ar  of  his  age,  this  modern  Nestor  intimating  to  their  workmen,  that  unless 
he  enjoyment  of  the  most  robust  a  change  to  the  better  take  place  soon, 

they  will  be  obliged  to  reduce  the  number 
'Ow.’—Frh.  4 — The  condition  of  of  their  hands. 

not  at  all  improving.  Three  large  At  this  trying  crisis,  such  is  the  sufler- 
iiills,  and  several  smaller  ones,  are  ing  of  the  manufacturing  ix)pulation,that 
lalf  time,  in  Renfrewshire.  In  this  week,  country  weavers  were  oGerin" 
nity,  three  mills  are  on  half  time,  to  take  webs,  and  gratefully  accept  of 
lumber  more  are  on  two-thirds  whatever  price  the  manufacturer  might 
An  extensive  mill  goes  on  half  choose  to  give  them  when  the  work  was 
Monday.  The  pros|)ect  of  the  Gnished  ;  for,  as  they  expressed  it,  when 
Kim.weavers  is  equally  bad.  Yarn  their  looms  were  going  they  could  get 
unsaleable  ;  and  the  coarser  de-  credit,  but  when  they  were  idle  they  were 
IS  were  never  at  so  low’  a  price,  refused  ;  and  several  w’ cavers  from  a  dis- 
ieved  that  several  of  the  weaving  tance,  after  three  days  search  throughout 
would  have  been  altogether  shut,  the  ware-rooms  of  Glasgow,  were  obligal 
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4  l>r.  ft.  Cornrt  Web-^tcr,  from  li!  Dr.  I.iput.  by 
|Hireh.  viL*e  Wemyss,  ]irom.  17  Nov. 
Comet  Owen,  from  1  l)r.  do.  by  juirch. 

vice  Stamcr,  prom.  1  Dw. 

f’oniet  Hampton,  do.  by  purch.  vice 
Kainsay,  prom.  10  do. 

Stewart,  Comet  do. 

6  Cornet  Hay,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vicejtar- 

vey,  prom.  S  do. 

G.  F.  Hcatheote.  Comet  »!o. 

1  Dr.  J.  «.  Ibtmnn,  do.  by  purch.  vice  Owen. 

4  Dr.  (ids.  Ido- 

6  Seri.  Maj.  Dickson,  Quart.  Ma-'t  vUr 

l(^crr,  dead  Nov. 

11  F.  A.  Hyde,  Comet  by  purch.*  vice 

Webster,  4  Dr.  Gds.  IT  do- 

Hosp.  Assist.  Jemmett,  Assist  Surg. 

vice  Egan.  60  F.  1-5  Dec. 

14  Comet  Duff’,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Musgrave,  ret  .  l^df?- 

Comet  Hooke,  do.  by  purch.  vice  riil- 
pin,  prom.  .  do. 

16  Comet  Jellard,  do.  by  purch.  vice  M‘- 

M.vhon,  prom.  1^  Nov. 

Comet  Seward,  do.  by  purch.  ^vire 
Cureton,  prom.  17  da 

D.  Burges,  Comet  do. 

I  F.  Gets.  Lieut  Stan'ey,  Lieut,  arwl  Capt  by 

purch.  vice  'rinling,  prom.  10  Dw. 
J.  Dixon,  Knsign  and  Lieut  do. 

Coldst.  G.  Lieut.  Hay.  Lieut  and  C'apt  by  purch. 

vice  Ix>fd  Hotbam,  prom.  24  do. 

J.  H.  Pringle,  Kns'ign  and  Lieut  da 
4  F.  Ensign  Ward,  from  1  Vet.  Bn.  Ensign 

7  .April 

7  Assist.  Surg.  Dillon,  from  3  Vet  6n. 

Assist  Surg.  1  1^’ 

8  Gent  Cadet  W.  Cheamley,  from  K. 

M  il.  Coll.  Ensign  by  purdi.  vice  New  - 
ton,  prom.  26  Nov. 

Ensign  Byron,  IJeut  by  purch^  vice 
Dirum,  prom.  IT 

W.  L.  Worthington,  Ensign  da 

9  Lieut  Newton,  from  h.  p.  Lieut  pay¬ 

ing  diff 

II  Lieut  Moore,  AtU.  vice  Doyle,  pr«a- 

15  do. 

13  Lieut  Drury,  from  h.  p.  11  Dr.  Lieut 

paying  dilT.  vice  Clinton,  25  F.  1  do. 


1.  CIVIL. 

Jan.  H.  Thomas  Tupi>er,  Esq.  to  be  British 
Consul  at  Higa. 

—  .Anthcrtiy  Lani'a.-.ter  Molyneux,  Esq.  to  be 
Consul  at  .Saxannah. 

—  Geor^je  .Stx-hehl,  Esq.  to  be  Consul  at  New 
Orleans. 

II.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

.T.m.  10.  The  Rev.  David  Wilstm  called  by  the 
Ciiitctl  Associate  Congn-gation,  Clerk's  I.ane,  Kil¬ 
marnock. 

I'.t  .Mr  John  Murray  to  be  Minister  of  Abbots- 
hail. 

21.  The  Duke  of  Gordon  presented  the  Rev. 
William  Cowie  to  the  Parish  of  Caimey. 

26.  The  King  presenteil  the  Rev.  Robert  Booar 
to  the  Parishes  of  Larbert  and  Dunipace. 

—  The  King  presented  the  Rev.  Alex.  Duncan 
to  (he  Parish  or  Coylton. 

—  The  Marquis  of  Staflbrd  presenteil  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Markeniic.  D.l).  to  the  parish  of  dyne, 
aiKl  the  Rev.  Charles  (ionloii  to  the  parisn  of 
.AksyuL 

—  The  Re\'.  James  .^tnithers.  Assistant  and 
Sxiccewor  to  the  Rev.  A.  Bmwne,  of  SL  Andrew's 
Church,  Geo^etown,  Demerara. 

28.  The  King  presented  the  Rev.  Win.  Fle¬ 
ming  to  the  parUn  of  Westruther. 

111.  MILITARY— /or  January, 

Rrevet  J.  F.  FulUm,  late  of  92  F.  lixul  rank 
of  Lieut.  CoU  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  81  ^ov .  182.5 

Comet  M'Mahon,  L*  Dr.  Riding  Mas- 
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Mai.  Majintoih,  Lieut.  Col.  by  pureh.  (ji  F. 

vice  Davidson,  ret.  15  do. 

BU  Mai.  tJrierson.  Maj,  do. 

Hosp.  Assist.  Giffney,  Assist  Surg.  vice  C5 

IVht’. .. 

Ensign  Moorhead,  Lieut  by  purch.  6b 

viee  Berkeley,  prom.  5  do. 

Ft.  Williamson,  Ensign  do. 

J.  Mills,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Poore, 
prom.  ihi. 

En-.iKn  Hay,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice  72 

Graves,  i.rom.  24  do. 

Assist.  Surg.  I'ighe,  from  16  F.  .XssUt. 

Surg.  vice  Ingham,  .I  Dr.  Gds.  8  do. 

Lieut  Cljnton,  from  15  F.  Lieut  vice 
(’otter,  h.  i».  21  Dr.  rcc.  dift  1  do. 

Ensign  and  .\<lj.  Riley,  rank  of  Lieut 

15  do.  73 

Lieut  Sweeny, ifrom  48  F.  Lieut  vice 

Small,  prom.  23  Nov, 

Lieut  Pounden,  from  h.  p.  42  F.  I Aeqt 
vice  Smart,  .‘»2  F.  24  do. 

En.'ign  Durnford,  Lieut  by  purch. 

vice  Knox,  ret  15  Dec.  74 

Ensign  ManscI,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

•stcuart,  prom.  1  do. 

W.  II.  Mounsey,  Ensign  da 

Ensign  Slacke,  Lieut  vice  Waymouth,  83 

yj  F.  S  Dee. 

Seri.  Maj.  Oke,  Adj.  and^Ensign,  vice  88 

>Ioore,  res.  Adj.  only  do. 

Ensign  Milner,  Lieut  by  purch.^vloe  90 

Harford,  prom.  3  do. 

A.  Horne,  Ensign  by  pureh.  vice  Houa- 
tmn,  prom.  19  Nov.  93 

R.  H.  Webster,  Ensign  by  purch. 

3  Dec. 

Ensign  Fraser,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Eri'cman,  prom.  15  do. 

Ensign  Ord,  fiom  54  F.  Ensign  do. 

Ensign  Marsham,  from  40  t\  Ensign, 
vice  Guinness,  41  F.  16  do. 

Hosp.  Assist  DavieSi  .Assist.  Surg. 

24  Nov. 

Lieut  Sturt,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Cox, 
ret  13  Dec. 

Hall,  Lieut  do. 

W.  V.  Moore,  Ensign  do. 

J.  B.  Oliver,  do.  by  purch.  vice  Mar- 
sham,  .37  F.  Ifido. 

Lieut  Versturme,  from  h.  p.  1  Huss. 

Gcr.  Leg.  Lieut  vic*e  Marnson,  75  F. 

7  do. 

Ensign  Guinness,  from  57  F.  Lieut,  vice 
Head,  ret  16  do. 

Lieut  Farwell,  from  h.  p.  Lieut  vice 
.Madigan,  Quart  Mast  24  Nov. 

Ensign  Ingram,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Stuart,  prom.  .  3  Dec. 

.1.  Davies,  Ensign  do. 

Lieut  Madigan,  Quart  Mast,  vice  Bar- 
foot  h.  p.  24  Nov, 

Capt.  Clarke,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  Wal- 
li*.  ret  15  Dec. 

Lieut.  Parker,  Cant  do. 

Ensign  Mackworflh,  Lieut  by  purch. 

vice  Sweeny,  25  F.  8  do. 

Ensign  Thompson,  from  62  F.  Ensign 
.  do. 

Lieut  Morphett,  Adj.  vice  Weston, 
prom.  15  do, 

Lieut  Morris,  Capt.  vice  Johnston, 

rt^i  1  do. 

Ensign  Browne,  Lieut.  do. 

A.  Daniel],  Ensign  do. 

Gent.  Cadet  J,  Kinloek,  from  R.  Mil. 

Coll.  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Mann, 
prom  17  Nov. 

G.  N.  Harwood,  Elnsign  by  purch.  vice 
CocKell,  14  F.  3  Dec. 

2d  Lieut  Evans,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Hesiop,  {NTom.  1  do. 

E.  Chambers,  2d  Lieut  do. 

Maj.  Fits  Gerald,  Lieut  Col.  by  purch. 
vice  Galiffe,  ret ,  25  do. 

by , purch.  vice  Im 

Capt  Manners,  do.  by  purdi.  do. 

'  Bagot,  Ueut  by  purch.  vice 

Brooke,  prom.  10  do. 

En^gn  Kane,  from  91  F.  Ensign  do. 

1  •  Cuoteur,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Thompson,  48  F,  8  do. 


drington,  prom.  17  do. 

Gent.  Cadet  H.  B.  Harvey,  from  R. 
Mil.  Coll.  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Bail- 
lie.  72  F.  24  do. 

C.  Purcell,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Brown,  (’ajx:  (’orjis  10  Nov. 

Lieut  Davies,  frewn  h.  p.  18  F.  Pay- 
mast.  vice  Hassard,  deait  1  Dec. 

Hon.  (\  S.  Clements,  Ensign  by  purch. 
vice  Taylor,  prom. 

H.  Onslow,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Kin. 

naird,  1  Life  Gds.  24  Nov. 

Lieut  Woolloombe,  from  72  F.  Capt 
by  purch.  vice  Holmes,  prom. 

24  Dec. 

Surg.  M 'Lachlan,  from  2  W.  1.  U.  Surg. 

vice  Mann,  h.  n.  1  do. 

F.  A.  Goulden,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Herbert,  66  F.  10  do. 

Lieut  Arthur,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 
White,  ret  8  do. 

Ensign  Drummond,  Lieut  do. 

F.  A.  Blachford,  Ensign  do. 

Ensign  Randolph,  Lieut  by  purch. 

vice  Gilliess,  6  Dr.  1 1  Nov. 

Gent  Cailct  H.  Bathurst,  from  II.  Mil. 
Coll.  Ensign  dq. 

2W,  I.  R.  Staff  Assist.  Sum.  Prosser,  Surg.  vice 
M'Lachlan,  9.»  F.  1  Dec. 

Lieut  Clarke,  Capt  vice  Sutherland, 
33  F.  8  do. 

.  Eusign  Mac  Donnell,  Lieut  do. 

.1.  Allen,  Ensign  do. 

CapeC.(Inf.)  Capt.  Bush,  from  h.  p.  21  Dr.  Capt. 

vice  Briggs,  cancelled  15  do. 

R.Af.Col.C.  E.  Miller,  Ensign  vice  Hartley,  dead 

24  Nov. 

Assist.  Surg.  Fergusson,  Surg.  vice 
Stewart,  prom.  do. 

Hosp.  Assist  Cahill,  Assist  Surg.  do. 
Ensign  G(xlwin,  Lieut  vice  Stapleton, 
de"ul  8  Dec. 

E.  Waring,  Elnsigu  do. 

Ordnance  Department.-— Royal  Artillery, 

2d  Capt.  Lawler,  from  h.  p.  2d  Capt  vice  Steel, 
h.  p.  6  Nov.  1825. 

HotpHal  Staff. 

Dep.  Insn.  Strachan,  Insp.  by  Brevet 

»  I  ^  jg«,. 

Dep.  Imp.  Forbes,  do.  ‘io* 

Surg.  Stew'art,  from  Afr.  Cot  Corps,  Surg. 

24  Nov. 

Hosp.  Mate  J.  C.  Barker,  Assist  Surg.  do. 

Mate  B.  de  St  Croix,  do.  4  Dec. 

J.  Tnomson,  Hosp.  Assist  21  Nov. 

M.  J.  Bramley,  do.  do. 

M.  Bardin,  do.  do. 

J.  Sidney,  <lo.  4  4)ef. 

W.  Stewart,  da  do. 

E.  (ffcatrex,  da  do. 

P.  Robertson,  da  do. 

D.  A.  iMacleoJ,  da  do. 

A.  Duncan,  da  da 

W.  G.  Byrne,  da  8 

J.  S.  Chapman,  do.  do 

Unattached  Infantry  CommUtions  by 
purchase. 

To  he  Lieut.  Colonel. 

Brevet  Lord  Hoth^,  from  ColiK 


IjipnititinenUj  VromoiwnSf  S^c. 

Major  SU  Paul.  h.  p.  1  Pruv.  Ua.  of  Mil 
CapU  Cox.  3!^  F. 

- White,  93  F. 

Maclean,  h.  p.  Bourbon  Rogt 
— —  Bowman,  h.  p.  91  F. 

— • —  Macnamara,  n.  p.  9  F. 

- Carter,  h.  p.  Sicilian  Reg. 

. . Barrett,  h.  p.  37  F. 

— —  Jones,  h.  p.  32  F. 

- Allm.'in,  h.  p.  48  F. 

— . —  M'Killigin.  n.  p.  bheflielit  Reg. 

— Earl  of  h.  p.  1  Dr. 

— ■ —  Lloyd,  h.  p.  9b  F. 

- Hicks,  h.  p.  10  F. 

— —  Temple,  n.  p.  I  Prov.  Bn.  of  MU, 

- Krasier,  h.  p.  7  Gar.  Bn. 

- Bird,  h.  p.  o7  F. 

- -  Breretoii,  h.  p.  4  F. 

iio.  Lieut.  Musgrave,  9  Dr. 

17  do. - Knox,  27  F. 

do.  — -  —  Read,  41  F. 

21  do. - Berkeley,  85  F. 

(io,  - - Walker,  h.  p.  IG  Dr. 

- Fraser,  h.  p.  83  F. 

uo. - —  Heard,  h.  p.  100  F. 

do. - Proctor,  h.  p.  GO  F. 

tlo. - .\bercromby,  late  9  Vet.  Bn. 

Ensign  biiokins,  li.  p.  34  F. 

— - Johnson,  h.  p.  H  Gar.  Bn. 

Appointmentt  CanedUd. 

do.  Capt.  Briggs,  CajK*  Cori« 

17  do. - Musgrave,  h.  p.  Cnatt. 

24  do.  Ensign  Newsome,  6b  F. 

Assist.  Surg.  M^inn,  12  Dr. 

- - —  Gioney,  14  F. 

-  -  Evers,  86  F. 

—  - Rhys,  Medical  Staff 

Superseded. 

Ensign  Wholley,  27  F. 

Deaths. 

General  Archibald  Campbell,  late  of  Brcadalbam 
Fenc.  Lieut.  Gov.  of  Fort  .\ugustus,  I^ondoi! 

I  r)€c. 

Lieut.  General  G.  Stewart,  late  11  R.  Vc^L  Bn. 

1.ambeth  13  Nov. 

Capt.  Forbes,  47  F.  Panlang,  Bengal  1  .4pnl 
- Redmond,  89  F. 

- Campbell,  Ceylon  Reg.  Kandy  18  June 

— — —  Auber,  Ceylon  Regt.  Prome,  Burmese  ter¬ 
ritory 

- Craig,  2  R.  Vet  Bn.  Coleraine  21  Nov. 

- Tregent,  ret  full  pay  Royal  Marine* 

29  Sept. 

- Oates,  h.  p.  Royal  Marines  21  txt. 

■ - Stirling,  n.  p.  8  Dr.  Castlemilk,  near  Glas¬ 
gow  1  Dec. 

— - Megaw,  h.  p.  .\frican  Corps,  Dublin 

16  Nov. 

Lieut  Murray,  4  Dr.  Kaira,  Bombay  22  July 

- (  odd,  47  F,  Rangoon  15  May 

— - Vincent,  48  F.  No'- 

-  Wilkinson,  77  F.  on  board  the  Loyal  Bn- 

ton  transport  1 1  ^1*^ 

- lluches.  2  W.  I.  R.  8  Dci. 


liegisin 
To  be  Majors. 

('apt  Tinting,  from  1  F.  Gds.  10  Dee.  182.5 

■ .  Holmes,  from  9U  F. 

- Brooksbank,  from  26  F. 

To  be  Captains. 

Lieut.  Berkeley,  from  93  F. 

.  -  ■  Harford,  from  34  F. 

- Doyle,  from  11  F. 

— Stuart,  from  46  F. 

—  - Harvey,  from  6  Dr.  Gds. 

- W'iliington,  fioiii  ih  F. 

- Brooke,  from  4  Dr.  Gds. 

- Musgrave,  trvm  11  Dr. 

—  Ramsay,  from  5  Dr.  Gds. 

- Gould,  from  66  F. 

—  Brooke,  from  62  F. 

— —  Portinan,  from  7  Dr. 

— —  Haggcrstonc,  from  83  F. 

- .  ■  ■  ■  Dirum.  from  8  F, 

— Gilpin,  from  14  Dr. 

. ...  Graves,  from  19  F. 

■  ■  -  —  Richardson,  from  55  F. 

—  Forbe>i.  from  92  F. 

—  —  Cheape,  from  30  !•'. 

- - Glover,  from  2  W.  I.  R. 

To  be  Lieutenants, 

Ensign  Legh,  from  46  F. 

Ensign  Poore,  frtmi  19  F. 

2d  Lieut  .Maiton,  from  69  F. 

Ensign  French,  from  86  F. 

Ensign  Grittiths,  from  25  F. 

To  be  Ensigns. 

J.  M.  Graham 
T.  K.  Holmes 

Exchanges. 

Major  Willington,  from  17  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with  Ma¬ 
jor  Lord  Biiwham,  h.  p. 

—■  Stewart,  from  75  F.  rec.  dilT.  with  Major 
liord  C.  S.  Churchill,  h.  p. 

Bt  Major  Baines,  from  tti  F.  rec.  dUT.  with  Capt. 
Falk,  h.  {k 

Capt.  Huvenden,  from  34  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt 
Locker,  h.  p.  8  Dr. 

—  .  A.  Fraser,  from  42  F.  with  Capt  Brereton, 

h.p.3  W.l.  K. 

— ■  -■  .Vllinan,  from  48  F.  with  Capt  Stuart,  h.  p. 

- - Doran,  from  59  F.  with  Capt  Courtayne, 

h.  p. 

- Johnstone,  from  62  F.  rec.  diiL  with  Capt 

Brooke,  h.  n. 

- —  MofTtet,  from  66  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt 

Burke,  h.  (>.  7  Gar.  Bn. 

Lieut  Barrington,  from  5  Dr.  Ckls.  rec.  diff.  with 
Lieut  Slreatiield,  h.  p. 

Sidlt7,  from  12  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut 
Bantc,  h.  p. 

—  - Mnclair,  frenn  2G  F.  with  Lieut.Macdonald, 

h.  n.  92  F. 

— — “  I'inliug,  frtvm  34  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut 
lion.  G.  I'pton,  h.  p. 

Mansell,  from  62  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut. 
Anstrutber,  h.  i>. 

— - —  Stewart,  trom  93  F.  with  Lieut  Kill,  h.  p. 
23  F. 

Ensign  Grant  from  1 4  F.  with  Ensign  Lord  El- 
piinstone,  h.  p.  32  F; 

—  - Shaw,  f£om  92  F.  with  Ensign  Morrison, 

h.  p. 

raymao.  AnUctaon.  from  46  F.  with  IHiymast 
lirant  89  F. 

Surg.  Hamilton,  from  5  F.  with  Surg.  Waring. 
39  F. 

Assist  Surg.  Lorimer,  from  17  Or.  with  AMist 
Surg.  Holmes,  h.  p. 

Hesignai  ions  and  Retirements. 

Colonel  Davidaon,  15  F. 

Lieut  CoL  Galiffb,  6U  P. 

■  Hon.  W.  Collyear,  h.  p.  28  Dr. 

—  I’elly,  h.  p.  5b  F. 

- —  Hawkshaw,  h.  p.  91  F. 

M<\)or  Wallis,  46  K. 

■  Im  Thum,  60  F. 

- ('lutteiburk,  65  F. 

- Shawe,  h.  p.  6  Omr.  Bn. 

- - MaunsaU,  h.  p.  39  F. 

- —  Barmy,  h.  p.  89  F. 

- Bridge.  h.p.63F. 


CORN  MARKETS. 


Edinburgh 


Ontmeal. 


uar..  Potat. 
•oaf.  |p.peck 


Sacks. 


Stone. 


Stone. 


Prices. 


Glasgow, 


Haddington, 


Dalkeith, 


London 


Oats. 


Boiling. 


Potat' 


Fd&Poi: 


Liverpool, 


Flour. 


Wheat 

701b. 


England  ^  Wales, 


||  Beans.  || 

1  Pigeon. 

Tick. 

s.  s. 
41  .41 

11  51 
41  51 

41  .41 

42  48 

s*  s* 
.T7  44 
57  44 
37  44 
37  44 
3S  4S 

.  1  Wheat,  240  lbs. 

1  Oats, 

264  lbs. 

1  Barley,  320  lbs. 

Bns.  h  Pse. 

Oatmeal 

Flour,  j 

— — — 

1  DaiiLcic. 

For.  red. 

British. 

I  Irisli. 

Scottish. 

Irish. 

Scots. 

StirLMeas. 

110  lbs. 

280  lbs.  1 

1  S.  (1.  S.  (1. 

S.d.8.  (t 

s.  d.  s.d.' 

s.d.  s.d. 

8.  d.  s.  lU 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

8.  d.  s.  d. 

8.d.8.d. 

8.  S. 

i,in.  IH  —  — 

—  — 

.300  33  0, 

,186  206 

—  — 

—  ^ 

25  0  24  0 

23  0  250 

17  6  20  0 

.'>2  .43 

2),  —  — 

—  — 

500  .)4  0, 

18  6  206 

25  0  24  0 

22  0  24  0 

17  6  20  0 

52  .43 

.Vk  1  -  — 

_  — 

,500340 

18  6  20  0 

— .  ~ 

22  0  24  0 

22  0  240 

176  20  0 

52  55 

8 - 

—  — > 

—  — 

18  6  200 

_  — . 

22  0  24  0 

220  24  0 

17  6  20  0 

52  53 

15,  —  — 

—  ~ 

18  0  200 

—  — 

—  — 

.32  0  33  0 

220  22  0 

176  200 

52  53 

1826. 

Vi  hi. 

S 

Ry«k 

Barley 

Oats. 

iJaa.  7 
24 
Si 

Feb.  4 

s.  d. 
60  1 

59  5 

60  3 

61  1‘ 

s.  d. 
43  1 

4.4  6 
4f  4 
41  & 

1  o  *-*»•« 

s.  d. 
24  11 

24  11 

25  S 

24  4 

s.  d. 
41  2 
40  4 
39  4 
39  0 

■ 

I  —  r 

Oatm. 

240  lb. 

EngL 

Scots.  1 

S.  B. 

s. 

s. 

5z 

28 

30 

28 

30 

,22  33 

28 

30 

Wm  sa 

28 

29 

\m  31 

27 

30 

1  Wheat.  1 

1 

Oatmeal.  | 

lloILs. 

Prices. 

Av. 

pr. 

Per  Boll. 

Pr.  Peck 

8.  d.  8.  (L 

8. 

d. 

8.  d.  8.  d. 

8.  d.  8.  d. 

8.  8.  d.  8.  d.  8.  d. 

1  8.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

Ian.  2  i  9.31 

28  0  .33  0 

31 

1 

26  0  300 

16  0  210 

17  20  6  l7  0  2loiiJan. 

17  6 

18  3 

1  3 

27  8.39 

27  0  32  0 

29 

6 

26  0  .30  0 

170  21  0 

17  19  6  18  0  20  o; 

17  0 

18  0 

1  3 

hV’b.  .3 

26  0  31  0 

28 

10 

2.30  28  0 

16  0  20  3 

16  20  0  IGU  20  0: 

30  16  6 

17  9 

1  2J 

Id  .W.! 

2.3  0  .30  0 

28 

1 

2.3  0  27  0 

1.3  0  20  0 

15  19  6  15  0  200,  Feb. 

6  17  0 

18  0 

1  2i 

17  C.S 

21  6  ,31  0 

28 

2 

230  27  0 

16  0  206 

16  19  6117  0  21  01 

15!  16  0 

170 

1  3 

Oats. 

45  lU 

Barley. 
60  lU 

Rye, 
per  qr. 

Beans, 
per  qr. 

ad.  s.  d. 
3  4  5  7 

3  4  3  6i 
3  2  3  6 

3  2  3  5 

3  1  3  4 

a  d.  a  d. 

4  6  6  6 

4  6  6  4 

4  6  6  4 

4  6  6  3 

4  0  6  6 

a  a 
58  42 
.38  42 
.36  40 
56  40 

3'»  40 

a  a 
45  50 
45  50 
45  50 

44  48 

45  48 

Flour,  280  lb. 

Quar.  ; 

[  Fine.  2d. 

Loaf.  ! 
1 
I 

8.  8.  a  a 

d.  i 

55  60  43  50 

10  5 

55  60}45  -50 

10 

55  60  45  -50 

10  1 

55  60  45  50 

10 

\35  CGi5  -5C| 

10  i 

RegiiUr, — Meteorological  Table.  [[Feb. 

METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Kept  at  Edinburgh.,  in  the  Observatory.,  Caltonhill, 

n*  arc  made  twice  every  day,  at  nine  o’clock  forenoon  and  four  o’clock  aftf?- 
Olh>ervation,  in  the  a/tenioon,  in  the  tirst  column,  is  taken  by  the  Heguttr 


'Attach 


Attach. 

Thcr. 


^\cather. 


I  Wind.!  Weather. 


>Vind, 


1886. 


Frost,  with 
shrs.  snow. 

Keen  frost. 

Frost  morn, 
rain  aftn. 
Dull,  with 
shrs.  snow. 
Frosty,  with 
shrs.  snow. 
Heavy  shr. 

i^UW.  ^ 

Frosty,  and 


Fine  thaw, 
fair. 
Ditto. 

Frost  uuim. 
fair  day. 


Frost  morn, 
day  dull. 
Frosty  morn, 
daysiinshiiic 
Frost  iiioiri. 
rain  night. 
Il'Yost  morn, 
'day  ^unsh. 

I  Ditto. 


fair. 

Keen  frost, 
shr.  snow. 
Kc*en  frost, 
with  sunsh. 

Ditto. 

Snow  on 
iground. 

Ditta 
Ditto, 
Ditto. 
Ditta 
Heavy  fog, 


Form,  fair, 
aftern.  ram. 
Ilain  nrorn. 
day  dull,  fair, 
Shr.  morn, 
day  fair. 


!  .lt>9|A.4l 
j28.8y4M.42 
.999  A.  43 


&  hoar  frost,  j  v 

Ditta  I'  « 

Average  of  rain,  .664 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

SOOK  artor  the  date  of  our  last,  the  storm  gave  wuy,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  gentle 
thaw,  without  rain.  Ploughs  were  at  work  by  the  2ist  in  the  lower  districts,  and 
by  the  24th  plowing  w’as  general,  and  that  ojreration  has  met  with  no  interruption 
since  that  period.  The  depth  of  rain  since  our  last  is  only  about  an  inch,  the  st)il 
is  consequently  in  good  condition  for  the  plough.  Since  the  frost  gave  way,  the 
temperature  has  been  unusually  mild  for  the  season.  It  is  generally  known  that 
vegetation  makes  little  progress  when  the  mean  temperature  is  below  40%  and  on 
an  average  of  seasons  it  is  near  the  latter  end  of  March  before  the  mean  temperature 
reach  that  elevation  in  this  country  :  hence  Playfair  supposes  the  vegetating  season 
to  commence  about  the  20th  March.  The  mean  tem|)erature  for  what  is  past  of 
the  present  month  is  something  above  41%  consequently  vegetation  is  rather  for¬ 
ward  for  the  season.  Turnips,  having  received  so  severe  a  check  by  the  frost, 
for  the  most  part  their  vegetative  powers,  as  well  as  nutritive  qualities,  are  nearly 
lost.  Wheat  has  improved  much  by  the  mild  weather,  and  looks  fresh ;  and  the 
roots  arc  acquiring  a  strength  and  deepness  that  will  the  better  enable  the  plant  to 
resist  any  Spring  frosts  that  may  yet  occur. 

In  the  corn  market  there  is  nothing  but  dullness  and  depression  ;  cattle  also  de¬ 
cline  in  price,  and  horses  will  of  course  follow. 

In  Parliament,  Ministers  have  signitied  that  they  have  no  wish  to  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  corn  laws  this  Session.  Mr  Whitmore,  however,  has  given  notice 
that  he  will  bring  the  subject  before  the  House,  and  there  is  no  doubt  his  motion 
will  be  backed  by  sufficiently  lengthy  petitions  from  those  whose  mad  speculations 
have  brought  the  country  to  the  verj^  of  ruin,  and  whose  short-sighted  and  selfish 
policy,  if  acted  upon,  would  recoil  with  double  vengeance  on  their  own  heads.  Al¬ 
low  them  only  to  oblige  the  home  farmer  to  throw  part  of  his  land  out  of  culture, 
and  they  will  soon  find  to  their  cost,  at  least  the  lower  classes  will  soon  find,  that 
the  foreig^  farmers  and  native  speculator  will  teach  them  that  free-trade  Is  but  a 
name  which  holds  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear.” 

EerthshirCy  13/A  February  1826. 


^  Course  nf  Exchange ,  S^c. — Prices  of  Stocks.  ^o\ 

Course  of  Exchange,  London,  Feb.  14 - Amsterdam,  12  :  12.  Ditto  at  siylil, 

U  :  II.  Uottcrdain,  12  :  13.  Antwerp,  12  :  13.  Hamburgh,  37  :  i).  Altona,  37  ;  10, 
Piris  3  days  sight,  25  ;  65.  Ditto,  25  :  90.  Bourdeaux,  25  :  90.  Frankfort-on. 
the.Miiine,*  156.  Petersburgh,  9],  3  U.  Berlin,  7.  Vienna,  ^o.,  10:20, 
Trieste,  ditto,  10  :  20.  Madrid,  36|.J  Cadiz,  36|.  Bilboa,  36^.  Barcelona,  36.  Se¬ 
ville,  36.  Gibraltar,  31.  Leghorn,  48.  Genoa,  43^.  Venice,  26.  Buenos. 
Avres,  434.  Naples,  39^.  Palermo,  per  oz.  119.  Lisbon,  502.  Oporto,  51 
ilio  Janeiro,  454.  Bahia,  48.  Dublin,  14— Cork,  14  per  cent. 

Eikcs  of  Bullion,  V  oz _ Portugal  Gold  in  coin,  X’.O.iOuO.  Foreign  Gold  in  bars 

L3,.17.t6d _ New  Doubloons,  £.0m0h0.  New  Dollars,  4s.  lid.  Silver  in  bars 

standard,  5s.  Id. 

rrcmiunis  of  Insurance  fit  Lloyd's. — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  15s.  9d.  a  Os — Cork  oi 

Dublin,  15s.  95.  a  20s _ Belfast,  15s.  9d.  a  20s. — Hamburgh,  20s.  a  30s. — Madeira 

_ Jamaica,  25s.  a  30s. — Home,  6s.  a  8  Gs — Greenland,  out  and  home,  0  a  0  gs 


Weekly  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds,  from  Jan.  18,  to  Feb,  15,  1826. 

I  Jan.  18.  I  Jan.  25.  I  Feb.  1.  I  Feb.  8.  I  F 


Hank  Stock . 

3  P  cent,  reduced.. 

3  P  cent,  consols. 

34  I?"  cent,  do . 

4  1^  cent,  do . 

Ditto  New  do . 

India  Stock . 

- Bonds . 

Kxcliequer  bills,.... 
Consols  for  account 
French  Kentes . 


Prices  of  Stocks.^Edinburgh,  \lth  February  1826. 

j  Shares.  |  Paid  u 


Uoyal  Bank  of  Scotland, . . . 

Hank  of  Scotland, . 

Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Scotland, 

National  Banking  Company, . 

British  Linen  Company, . 

Kdinburgh  Friendly  Insurance  Company, 

Caledonian  Fire  Insurance  Company, . 

Hercules  Insurance  Company, . 

North  British  Insurance  Company, . 

Kdinburgh  Life  Assurance  Company, . 

Insurance  Com|)any  of  Scotland, . . . 

Scottish  Union  Insurance  Company, . 

'V est-of-Scotland  Insurance  Company....... 

Kdinburgh  Coal  Gas  Company, . . 

Ditto  Oil  Gas  Company, . . 

Leith  Oil  Gas  Company,.,,,,..,,, . . 

Kdinburgh  Portable  Gas  Company, . 

Kdinburgh  Joint  Stock  Water  Company,... 

Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  Company, . 

bnion  Canal  Company, . . 

Australian  Company,,,,,,. ,,, . 

Caledonian  Iron  and  Foundry  Company,,.. 

Shotts  Iron  and  Foundry  Company,.... . 

Kdinburgh  and  Leith  Glass  Com|)any, . 

Kdinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Alloa  Glass  Co. 

North  British  Loan  Company,.,. . . 

ndon,  Leith,  Edin.,  &  Glasgow  Shipping  ( 

^otch  Porter  Brewery  Comjiany, . 

^eith  and  Hamburgh  Shipping  Company, 
Caledonian  Dairy  Comiuiny, . 


.  100  0  0 
'  100  0  0 
200  0  Q 
100  0  0 
10  0  0 
20  0  0 
10  0  0 
25  0  0 
25  0  0 
20  0  Oi 
10  0  C 
25  0  0 
Average. 

50  0  01 

100  0  o| 

25  0  0: 
50  0  G; 
20  0  Oi 
20  0  e! 
50  0  ol 
0  0  0; 
20  0  0 
0  0  0 
25  0  0 


ALriiABETiCAL  l.isT  of  ENGLISH  BANKRUPTS,  announced  between  the  2iih 
Dec.  Ib5f5,  and  the  21st  of  Jan.  182G :  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


AUkint,  W.  ('oventxy,  ribbon-msuiufatturer. 

Auiley,  J.  DarkcNSaiui,  Halifax,  Vork.!»liire,  inn¬ 
keeper  and  vkiiiailer. 

Akers,  J.  Arlington -street,  Cterkenwell,  broker. 
AUlred,  J.  Over  Darwen,  l.atK«ster,  irou-fouBiler. 
Allen,  E.  Preston,  dealer. 

Apnlegath,  A.  Stainford-iitreet,  printer. 

Archer,  J.  Judd-street,  Hrunswick-smyire,  tailor. 
Atkinson,  R.  Mor\)eth,  NorthuniberuuKl,  unner. 
Itarber,  J.  KiiigVrow,  Mile-end. 

Uarlow,  S.  and  Uarluw  S.  jim.,  Old  Broad-strcct, 
lucrclianU. 

Bayles.  J.  J.  I.ecds,  comnii:«ion-agent 
llest,  J.  Kidderminster,  maltster. 

Bean,  J.  C.  Leeds,  boikler. 

kk<ard,  F.  Kiug’s-stanley,  rrear  Stroud,  elothier. 

Bernard,  J.  Gravesend,  pawnbroker. 

Ula^-mires,  J.  and  Slater,  J.  Halifax,  coach-makers. 
Blake,  J.  Mere.  Wilts,  drajier. 

Bottomley,  11.  Sheepridge,  ^'orkshire,  ihawl-ma- 
nufaeturer. 

BrumcUl,  T.,  G.  F.  Brumeld,  and  J.  W'.  Brumeld, 
Swiuton,  inannfacturers  of  eartlienware. 
Bradley’,  J.  Great  Queen-street,  LiiKx>ln’a-inn  fields, 
dealer  m  shop-tixtures. 

Broughton,  C.  D.  and  J.  J.  Garnett,  Nantwieh, 
biuikers. 

Bray,  J.  Huddersfield,  woolstapicr. 

Bratt,  S.  Maev’ivsfiekl,  silk-throwster. 

Brittain,  U.  Birmingham,  itocket-bookkx'k-maker. 
Brown,  A.  and  M.  Hull,  straw-hat- manufacturers. 
Browne,  .1.  Landogo,  Monmouth,  paper-maker.  , 
Calvert,  G.  and  >V,  II.  BeesUm,  Manchester,  com- 
inerel'iants. 

i'aiiunack,  W.  Coppioe-row,  Clerkcnwell,  timber- 
merchant. 

('ampliD,  H.  Goldsmith-fttreet,  silk-manufacturer, 
t'artiedge,  J.  Brow-bridge,  Yorkshire,  merchant 
I  avenaeh.  N.  \V.  Browne,  and  H.  Browne,  Bath 
and  Bristol,  bankers. 

C  harlton,  '1'.  Quadrant,  Westminster,  gold  and 
silver  laix'man. 

C'hrwtie,  J.  Ameriiai  square,  ale- merchant 
Claike.  W.  K.  t'ullms,  and  J.  Thorn,  Springlidd, 
rpiKjr  Clapton,  bluachers. 

I  ('latk,  A.  Jermyn-street  carpenter. 

Clayton,  O.  Oxendou-street,  He.ymarket,  eoal- 
mea-hant 

C'kmenUon,  J.  Angel-court,  St  Martin’s-le-gmnd, 
silver-caster. 

('onstanbne,  A.  Bolton,  Lancashire,  shopkeeper. 
C««oke,  J.  Wood-street,  Cheapside,  hosier. 

I  ooke,  J.  Coventry,  ribbon-manuCscturcr. 

Cuo|ier,  J.  and  J.  Header,  Strood,  Kent,  wool- 
staplers. 

Crx^jier,  J.  Fenton ville,  ironmonger. 

CViote,  W.  St  Ives,  eurn-merchant 
I'orbct  A.  Friday-^eet  City,  merchant 
Coverdale.  G.,  Stukesley,  Yorkshire,  linen-manu¬ 
facturer. 

Cricket,  S.  and  H.  A.,  and  S.  H.  Ruflbl,  Chelms¬ 
ford,  bankers. 

tYuss,  G.  jun.,  Clare  market,  butcher. 

Cubbidge,  W.  West  Wycombe,  Bucks,  paper- 
maker. 

Daniell,  X.  Linw-street,  provision-merchant 
Day,  W.  T.  S.  and  II.  F.  Norwiclr,  bankers. 
Dsvis,  A.  and  G.  IlowtU.  Cbdtenhain,  pluinbors. 
Davidge,  J.  and  J.  Davidge,  jun.  Brutol,  timber- 
merchants. 

Dickinson,  W.  I^ad-Une,  silkman. 

Dixerr,  J.  Newman-street,  Oxford-street,  picture- 
dealer. 

Dodson,  J.  and  R.  neestoD,  York,  woobtaplers. 
Dore,  W.  Fath,  imikcoiwr. 
iJ'Orrr.le,  A.  M.  Leicester-square,  dealer  in  dresses. 
Dutton,  4.  Tottenhain-oourt-roed,  hnen-dra{>or. 
Fjuty,  tt  Bromley,  Kent,  cooch-iiMster. 
Edenborough,  J.  T.  ChittcrKlcn,  and  J.  Bartlett, 
Vucm.stree(,  t'heapside,  warehousemen. 
F-«lgeumbe.  S.  Tewketburr,  cabinet  maker. 
l>xtinonits.  W.  Harrow-road,  wheelwright 
Elfonl,  Sir  W.  hart.  J.  Tingcombe,  ami  J.  W. 

('Urke,  Flymouth.  bankrrs. 

Fairburn,  J.  Hindon.  Wiltshire,  victualler. 

Finch.  W.  Lakenham,  Norwich.  innkfe|ier. 
Flactioa,  F.  Bawick-street,  Nt  Jamts’i,  jeweller. 


Fletcher,  J.  Abingilon,  Berkshire,  earpetmanu- 
fncturer. 

Ford,  W.  Sbx-kbridge-terrace,  Yauxhall-road. 
coal-merchant 

Garsh,  D.  Upper  Rock-gardens,  Brighton,  aoU 
Tabemacle-sauare,  Husbury,  sllk-merar. 
Gibson,  R.  H.  Token bouse-yard,  merchaiiL 
Gibbins,  .1.  and  R.  Katon,  Swansea,  bankers. 
Gibbins,  4.,  W.  W.  Smith,  and  W.  Goode,  Bu. 
minghain,  bankers. 

Gilbert,  T.  I  avi'.lotk  street,  coal-merchant. 
Goodlac,  W.  Derby,  silk- throwster. 

Gregory,  JL  Brighton,  lodging-house-keqw. 
Groves,  W'.  Worthing,  Sussex,  cabinet-innker. 
Groves,  J.  Gun-street,  SpiUl-street,  carpenter  and 
builder. 

Groves,  1).  Norton-street,  Mary-le-bonc,  grocer, 
llabgrxxl,  J.  jun.,  Macclesfield,  sUk.manufacturcr. 
Hall,  W.  Clement's-lane,  Lombard-stiect,  inti- 
chant 

Hammond,  C.  Brighton,  victualler, 
llaidy,  D.  Bhston,  Norfolk,  bombaaine-uunufac- 
tiirer. 

Harding,  S.  Oxfonl-street,  jeweller. 

Harvey,  R.  A.  Ciytoft,  and  £.  Hill,  Wcrtwell. 
Norfolk,  millers. 

llaswell,  C.  F.  Barnsbury-row,  klingUm,  car¬ 
penter. 

Hast.ngs,  T.  Blaekfriar’s-road,  silversmith. 
Hemming,  W.  T'hatcham,  money-scriveuer. 
Herring,  C.  Strand,  fringe-maker. 

Hethenngton,  D.  King  street,  Cheapeide,  ware¬ 
houseman. 

H.  Norwich,  manufacturer. 

Hill,  L-  Lamboutn,  Berks,  grocer. 

Hill,  J.,  and  J.  Wisbech,  St  Feter’s  Isle  of  Ely, 
Cambridge,  bankers. 

Hobson,  S.  and  O.  Marslioll,  Cretcent,  Miniwiei, 
corn-factors. 

Hodgskin,  Brompton,  Kent,  grocer. 

Hollitk,  E.,  T.  Nash,  W.  .Seurie,  and  T.  Nash, 
jun.,  Cambridge,  bankers. 

Hor^-,  J.  C.  King-hidward-sueet,  Milc-end  New 
Town,  sugar- refiner. 

Horton,  S.  and  H.  Horton,  Kidderminster,  uon- 
mongers. 

Houldeii,  J.  Bristol,  carpenter. 

Houldsworth,  ii.  Royton,  Lancashire,  cotton -in:w 
nufaeturer. 

llowanl,  D.  Leeds,  worsted-spinner. 

Hubbard,  W.  jun.,  WhiteUon-oourt,  Cornlnll, 
merchant  ,  .  . 

Hubbard,  E.  and  W'.  II.  Alexander,  Norwuh. 

manufacturers.  „  . . 

Hutchinson,  G.  J.,  and  H.  and  T.  Place,  fetockton- 
upon-Tees,  Durham,  bankers. 

Ingelow,  W’,  and  W.  Boston,  Lincoln,  bankers. 
Inkcrsole.  J.  iit  Neots,  corn-dealer, 
lokersole,  T.  St  Neots,  grcKcr. 

James,  W.  Bath,  uUow-chandier. 

Jenkins,  C.  H.  Feekham,  builder.  , 

Johnson,  E.  and  E.  and  T.  Manley,  Whitehaven, 
sugar-refiners.  .  ,.-v 

Johnson,  E^  A.  Adamson,  and  J.  Hope,  White¬ 
haven,  bankers.  , 

Johnson,  H.  Liverpool,  grocer. 

Joll,  11.  IIa<llow.street,  Burton -crescent,  carpenter. 
Kerr,  J.  and  J.  S|)ear,  Tooley-street,  groeei^ 
Kereliaw,  J.,  J.  Tomlinson,  and  R.  A.  ru.lcr, 
Manchester,  machine-makers. 

Ijimb,  W.  M.  Neweastle-uiHin-Tyne,  merchant 
I^Uiuin,  J.  Livcrimol,  griK'er. 

Lewis,  B.  Tunbridge- wells,  baker. 
l.ewis,  J.  Shfllield,  linen  dsaper.  _  . .  ,  ^ 

I^vi,  W  .,  J.  and  J.  G.  Levi,  late  of  Budgetosn, 
Harb^oes,  roerehanU. 

Lockey,  A.  'I'liatchain,  miller. 

Lomax,  J.  llochton,  Lancaster,  caiioo-prinw. 
Mann,  A.  C.  t  jiurch-street,  J^iUlfields,  silk-ma¬ 
nufacturer. 

Maynard.  R.  Meoheniott,  Cornwall,  Umner. 

May,  J.,  J.  W’ybom,  W.  White,  and  J.  Mciver, 
Deal,  bankers. 

May,  J.,  and  J.  Mercer,  Deal,  money  smiveneifc 
Mciekleheni,  J.  S.,  and  R.  Bees,  Devonshire -aucet, 
Mary-lc-bone,  upholsterers. 

Messiter,  N.  lYcme,  bdwood,  SomorMC,  banket- 


JUgister. — Bankrupts. 


ib'ie.] 


Hcgister, — Bankrupts. 


VI ii**hani.  Ji  Uxfonl-strcctf  groccF# 

G.  NVWi-street.  Cheapsiite.  silk-manufac- 

Mon“)MI.  and  J.  Tucker,  Cobourg-street,  St. 
l’;uicras.  cari»enters. 

Moore,  K.  bt.  Ueorge  the  Martyr,  Southwark, 

Morrus'r’j.  May’s-buildings,  merchant. 

Morton,  A.,  A.  Kixluck,  and  C.  Morton,  Welling- 
borough,  bankers.  ... 

Morcan,  A.  Chorlton-row,  Lancaster,  joiner. 
Morrey,  S.  New  Hond-strect,  lineu-arajicr. 
MoAbiay,  S.  Itiohmoiid,  and  J.  Mowbray,  Leoils, 

lineri-inanufa*.’lurers. 

Mullins,  11.  Beverley,  linen-draper. 

Oliver,  vv.  Bartou-uiKin-Irwcll,  Lancaster,  vic¬ 
tualler. 

r.us,  \V.  t'urtain-road,  dyer. 

l*a.>qnan,  J.  Colcnian-street,  warehouseman. 

lV:k,  It.  Bow,  corn-factor. 

Pernii,  W.  t'hatham,  grocer. 

IVivtcrs,  K.  Bristol,  boot  and  shoe  maker. 

Phillips,  M.  Cullem-strcet,  merchant. 

Pukeniig,  H-  Burrows,  Coventry,  ribb-m  dresser. 
hpiT,  1.  and  G.  Dewdney,  Dorking,  bankers. 
Porar,  S.  North  I/ophara,  Norfolk,  banker. 

Potts,  11.  .M.  LiverjKK)!,  cooiier. 

Pring,  J.  Bristol,  leather-factor. 

Pvke,  \V.  Br.stol,  dealer. 

Itenwich,  M.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  linen-draper. 


Shoolbred,  A.,  At  D.  Stuart,  Jermyn-street,  tailor. 
Sikes,  W.,  11.  Sikes,  and  T.  Wilkinson,  City, 
iKUikers.  ^ 

Skelton,  E.  B.  and  M.  M.  Skelton,  and  E.  Skcl- 
to«,  Soutliampton,  stationers. 

Smallbone,  J.  High-street,  Bloomsbury,  auc¬ 
tioneer. 

Smith.  1'.  Chelsea,  builder. 

SniiLli,  T.  W.  Eeucliurch-street,  watchmaker. 
Smith,  J.  Monk  Weaimouth,  Shore,  Durham, 
victualler. 

Smith,  W.  Lombard-street,  hatter. 

Smith,  VV.  KingVstreet,  SevenHlinls,  printer. 
Somers,  J .  Oxford-street,  porkman. 

S()arrow,  T.,  and  VV.  Nickisson,  Ncwcastle-unilar- 
Lyne,  bankers. 

Squire,  M.  and  H.  Eklwards,  Norwich,  merchants. 
Stansfield,  J.  Halifax,'  reed-maker. 

Stevens,  E.  P.  Hackney-road,  stock-broker. 
Stockii^,  C.  Patemoster-row,  ixxikseller. 
Sutclitttf,  H.  Manchester,  merchant 
ThorjH?,  T.  Bedford-street,  bookseller. 

ThoiniMon,  J.  Smeaton,  cattle-dealer. 

I'hick,  T.,  and  E.  Lake,  Uegentstreet,  groeerx 
Tuurnier,  N.  J.  Hayinarket,  ooftue-housc-ker'ix'r. 
Turner,  J.  ('hestcr,  architect 
Walker,  R.  Oxford-street,  butcher. 

Waller,  M.  Gutter-lane,  Northampton-square, 
warehouseman. 

VVardle,  F.  AlUiallow’s-lanc,  mustard-monufactu- 


4  * 


I 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies  and  Dividends,  announced 
January  1826  ;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 
SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Adam  and  Findlay,  distillers,  Luggieside,  Kirkin- 

■Vam,  John  and  Co.  mereliants  and  commission- 
agents,  Paisley. 

braas-founder,  Edinburgh. 

"'®5^nder  and  Co.  merchants,  Glasgow. 

(  ui  „  I  ,  manufacturers,  Paisley, 

land,  John  and  William,  joiners,  catenctma- 
V’  marble-cutters,  Glasgow, 
cnim  , P’^m-morchant,  Glasgow. 

merchant,  Glasgow, 
bookseller,  Glasgow. 

“I*^o*>’terer  and  builder,  ^inburgh. 

^  u  dwtiUer.  Wilsontown. 

tunnolh  architect  and  builder,  Edinburgh, 

holm’  and  brick-maker,  Kefvin- 

nlk-warehouseman,  Edlnbui^. 

Jwdir^  I  tinsmith,  Parley. 

Kirk  clothier,  Glasgow. 

^^t^c-^icaler,  corn-merchant,  and 
Fifeshire. 

Edinburgh. 

chiS  leathcr-mcr- 


Glasgow  New-Tan*W’ork-Company  {  by  John 
Roxburgh,  tanner  there. 

Sanders,  Gilbert,  wholesale  hardware-mcrchaBt, 
Glasgow ;  by  James  Imray,  accountant  thw. 

Spier,  Jonn,  innkeeper  and  coach-propriety.  Lug- 
ton-Urldge-Inn,  Ayrshirt  J  by  William  Stirnng, 
racrchanL  Paisley. 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS 


Robert  Arbuthnot,  K.C.B.  of  the  Coldstream 
guards,  to  Harriet,  third  daughter  and  co-heiiesci 
of  the  late  Thomas  Smith,  Ksq.  of  Castleton  Hall. 
Rochdale,  Lancashire. 

Jan.  i.  At  Glasgow,  David  Smith,  Esq.  mer¬ 
chant  there,  to  Margaiet,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  David  Wardrop,  surgeon,  K.  N. 

A.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  George  Hill,  solicitor,  St. 
Andrew’s  Square,  to  Catharine,  daughter  of  Mr 
John  Burke,  St.  Andrew’s  Square. 

C.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Henry  Sharp,  of  Leeds, 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Wight,  of  West  saltoun,  Last 
Lothian. 

9.  At  Kilmarnock,  Matthew  Brown,  Esq.  to 
Miss  Thomson,  only  daughter  of  Robert  Thom¬ 
son,  sen.  Esq.  manufacturer  there. 

10.  \t  Edinburgh,  David  L.  Jolly,  Esq.  to  Kli- 
i.'ibeth,  daughter  of  the  deceased  Wm.  Richard¬ 
son,  Es<[.  late  of  Keithock. 

—  At  Peebles,  James  Spittal,  Esq.  metYhant, 
Edinburgh,  to  Mary  Wightinan,  eldest  daughter 
of  James  Ker,  E&q.  Provost  of  Peebles. 

—  At  Cockbiivn,  Mr  Thomas  \>eatheily  lloji- 
rig,  to  .Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  ocoige  D>- 
gan.  Esq.  of  Cockbum. 

—  .At  St  Andrew’s,  liolbom,  Ixindon,  George 
Fraser,  Esrp  Lieutenant,  R.  N.  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Major-General  John  Henry  Fraser,  of 
Ashling  House,  near  Chichester,  to  Emuieline, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr  bcufqrd,  of  Bedford  How, 
London. 

—  At  Eltham  Church,  Kent,  Mr  Thomas  I.c- 
verton  DonaUlson,  eldest  son  of  James  Donalilson 
of  Williamshaw,  Ayrshire,  Esq.  to  Matilda  Gew- 
giani,  sivond  daughter  of  Thomas  Lingham,  Esq. 
Shooters  Hill,  Kent. 

11.  The  Earl  of  Clarke  to  the  Honourable  Mis* 
Burrell,  daughter  of  Loid  and  Lady  GwydtT. 

12.  At  Cuttlehill,  James  Dewar,  E>q.  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  to  Clementina,  daughter  of  the 
late  Wm.  Wemyss,  Esq.  of  CuttlehilL 

—  At  Elgin,  John  Lawson,  jun.  Esq.  banker 
there,  to  Margaret  Helen,  eldest  daughU'r  of  Uie 
Rev.  Alexander  Walker,  one  of  the  ministers  ot 
Flgin.  .  , 

15.  At  Prestonpans,  Mr  Henry  Paxton,  whole¬ 
sale  merchant,  Edinburgh,  to  Marion,  daughter 
of  Robert  Laidinw,  Esep  Prestonjums. 

—  At  Leith,  Mr  Samuel  Bcvcrulgc,  solicitor,  to 
Margaret,  second  daughter  of  Mr  John  M’Lean, 
Leith. 

14.  At  Leith,  John  Taylor,  Esq.  lurgeon.  Stone 
liaven.  to  Charles,  dauchtcr  of  the  late  thariCi 


BIRTHS. 

lt>2).  Dec.  25.  .\t  D.uikeith,  the  Lady  of  Major 
Montgomerie,  of  Anniek,  a  son. 

25.  .At  Rozelle,  Mrs  .A.  West  Hamilton,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

2S.  At  Kiiiblethmont,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Jane  Linduy  Carnegie,  a  son. 

—  At  Kirkcudbright,  Mrs  Captain  Roxburgh,  a 
daughter. 

.10.  At  Norfolk  House,  London,  the  Countess 
of  Surrey,  a  s<m. 

31.  At  her  house  in  .Albemarle-Street,  London, 
Lady  Fnuuvs  Leveson  Gower,  a  son. 

ISdtn  Jan.  1.  At  VVahhouse,  the  Lady  of  H.  D. 
Gillon,  Eatp  a  son. 

5.  .\t  tR-orge’s-Street,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of 
John  Hall,  L^q.  a  daugliU'r. 

5.  At  2,  Coates  l're»et-nt,  F'llittburgh,  the  Lady 
of  John  Tulloh.  Esq.  It.  N.  a  vm. 

—  At  liawthoruiMuk,  the  Lady  of  Thomas 

Grahanie,  E«|.  .  S.  a  jhim. 

—  At  George’s  Pla*.*;*,  Leith  Walk,  Mrs  Gibson, 
the  Lady  of  Pctriek  C.  Gibson,  ICsq.  sui^ooa,  a 
son. 

6.  At  1,  l.auriston  I.ane,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Cap¬ 
tain  Brown,  a  duughU‘r. 

7-  At  MmmU'om'r  House,  the  Lady  of  Major 
I’eter  Diinlkir,  of  the  Hon.  East-ludia'Conipauy’s 
service,  a  ilaughter. 

—  At  Countessweil,  the  lardy  of  Wm.  Forbes, 
Robertson,  Esrp  of  Ha7.lehead,'a  son. 

8.  At  Beverley,  the  Uvly  of  the  Hon.  Alexander 
Macihaurid,  son  of  ixird  Macdonald,  a  son. 

—  At  Dysait,  the  IjuIv  of  John  R.  Black,  Esq. 
R.  N.  a  son. 

9.  At  tiO,  Castle-Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  David 
Bum,  a  sun. 

10.  At  Corfu,  I.ady  Emily  Ponsonby,  a  son. 

—  Mrs  Mercer,  i'J,  Northumberiand  Street, 
Edinburgh,  a  son. 

12.  .Mrs  Dickson,  5,  St.  Vincent-Strecl,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  a  son. 

It.  At  No.  8,  North  St.  David-Strect,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Mrs  Dr  Macau  lav,  a  daughter. 

•lt>.  At  Branch-hill  Ixxigo,  Hampstead,  the  I.ady 
of  Walter  Stevenson  Davidson,  E^.  of  1  nchmarlo, 
a  SOD. 

17*  At  Union  Place,  Aberdeen,  tlie  Lady  of 
John  Abercrombie,  Fjiq.  a  son. 

18.  .At  Cuniioquhie,  Mrs  l*aterson,  a  son. 

—  At  Amisflefd,  Lady  Elcho,  a  son. 

2fi.  At  Milton  ilouse,  FMinburgh,  Mrs  Lee,  a 
son. 

—  Mrs  Stevenson,  8,  Great  King-Street,  Edin- 
bargh,  a  daughter. 

?T.  In  St.  t  ohn-Street,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of 
Archibald  Alison,  F  sq.  a  son. 

25.  At  Woolwich,  the  I  July  of  William  Coch¬ 
rane  Anderson,  Fiq.  royal  horse  artillery,  adaugli- 
ler. 

21.  At  Waniiton  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Adams,  a  son. 

marriages. 

I82.V  Aug.  1.  At  Calcutta,  Robert  Fglinton, 
Fjq.  merchant,  to  Margaret  Dun,  founh  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Robert  I>ow,  Esq.  cashier  of  the  Dundee 
Banking  ompany. 

Dec.  20.  AlFldinburgh,  the  Rev.  George  Law- 
•on,  KilmartKH'k,  to  Miss  Agnes  Paterson,  young¬ 
est  daughter  of  the  late  Bailie  Thoiiuu  f^terson, 
Galashiels. 

Edin^rgh,  George  Fife,  Es*].  son  of 
Milliam  Fife,  Esq.  Ncwcasue-on-Tvne,  to  Elm, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mjdm  David  Robertson,  As- 
aistant  Rarrai'k-Mastrr general.  North  Britain. 

2T«  At  DuiKlee,  William  Keith,  Flstp  surgeon. 
Union  Place.  Aberdeen,  to  Mary,  only  daughter 
of  the  late  George  Croom,  Esq.  mercliaut,  Mon¬ 
trose. 


/ 


tort  often  iTirets  with  little  notice  or  sympathy 
tnfhe  «>minunit>  at  large;  but,  on  the  nr«^nt 
Evasion,  we  believe  that  public  feeling  wiU  free^ 
k7o  along  with  us,  in  pa)nng  this  our  little,  but 
!  lutre.  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr  Proctor. 

I  he  niiUlncss  of  his  nature,  the  solid  worth  of 
hisiharaeter.Uie  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and 
the  unpretending  benevolence  of  his  dis|H)sition, 
rii  leannl  him  m  no  ordinary  degree  to  those  who 
fnn»vt\l  with  him  the  intercourse  of  private  life, 
vkh  U.  in  his  public  capacity,  he  united  ability 
and  assidiiitv  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  to  the 
utniv^tcouitesy  and  ooiisideration  towards  those, 
mthwhoni  he  had  any  oliicial  communication. 
In  tlie  inacUti*  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  was 
,  kilful,  few  possesscil  such  a  facility  in 
tlie  eonrtdence  and  engaging  tlie  goixl 

.  As  a  man,  his 

. . .  .  .  .  whose  friend- 

dun  of  iU,*lf‘is  reputatiou,  and,'  as  a  Christian, 
t!..toi’  \v!io  kiu‘w  him  best,  not  forgetting  the  few, 
who  bi‘li-*hl,  with  what  placid  resiraation  aivl 
firuaic.'S  he  bore  a  lingering,  jiainful,  and  ho^ie- 

Illness,  must  lK*st  feel  assured,  that  he  has  m- 
hi  rited  ilio  rewanl  of  the  jusU  Mr  Proctor  was  a 
aiiive,  vkv  lielu've,  of  Forfarshire,  in  Scotland.— 
{j  .  utta  Guzelte. 

July  1 1.  At  Arracan,  aged  ?2,  Ensign  Charles 
lliitcruiison,  of  the  Honourable  F2ast-lndia  Com- 
ju:i)’s  l.’d  regiment,  native  infantry,  Rengal  Pre* 
iiiU-ney,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Mr  Hutchinson, 
coiuiuoudcr  of  his  Majesty’s  revenue  cutter  Ne- 
l»c.in. 

Aug.  1.  At  Cawnpore,  William  Edward  Paget, 
infant  sun  of  Francis  .Sievwright,  Es(].  Assistant- 
.^urgc'on  of  his  Majesty’s  5!)th  regiment  of  foot. 

3.  At  iJurrawarah,  Ensign  Thomas  Irving,  of 
the  1st  regiment  Bengal  native  infantry,  eldest 
Min  jf  LicuU-Colunel  James  Irving,  Chessells' 
Court,  Kdiiiburgh. 

IS.  in  the  bloom  of  years,  and  with  the  fairest 
proin..sc  of  a  successful  life,  at  Arracan,  of  fever, 
ciught  in  the  discharge  of  his  arduous  duties  with 
the  army,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  his  friends, 
Janies  Watson  Boyd,  E>q.  of  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company’s  service  in  the  Presidency  of 
Bengal.  Of  so  much  value  were  this  medical  of- 
fi.tr  s  services  considered  in  the  extreme  critical 
state  of  the  army  in  that  barbarous  country,  that 
although  he  had  been  selected  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Fort  William,  and  promoted  by  orders 
of  ‘Jjth  March  precetling,  to  the  charge  of  the 
very  desirable  civil  station  at  Ghaxeep''re,  he  was 
detuned  with  this  sickly  army  until  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  pestilential  disease  which  lias  pro- 
vftl  so  fatal  in  that  calamitous  city. 

Sept  s.  Killed  in  action  with  the  Javanese,  at 
Doenarkee,  near  Saraarang  in  Java,  William  Ste- 
I'lien  Hammond,  second  son  of  tlie  late  Francis 
Hammond,  of  Lammas,  Norfolk. 

Xov.  1.  Drowned  on  board  the  Christiana  of 
tilasgim,  outward  bound  to  Trinidad,  and  wreck- 
I’^leraon’s  Rock,  Mull  of  Kintyre,  William 
younger  of  Skerrington.  aged  IS  years. 

IH.  In  Saint  Andrew,  Jamaica,  James  W’addeli, 
t»q.  aged  72. 

dsitnaica,  Mr  Adam  Alex- 
surviving  son  of 
ofl  1^^  Riccaltoun,  minister  of  the 

gwpel  at  Hobkirk. 

*^‘^u«nont  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
■  •  n  Mitchell,  relict  of  Mr  Malcolm  Gibson,  for* 
J'le  Atar  Inn,  Haddington. 

•>.  At  I.on  lon,  John,  eldest  son  of  James  Fow- 
Kt,  Lxj.  of  Rad  lery,  Ross-shlre. 

I  .  AtGreeiiside  Place,  Edinburgh,  Miss  Weir, 
« ,  teacher  of  ^e  chanty  school  there, 

i  attainments  as  a  Chris- 

rai  -'J!, .  death  may  be  regardcil  os  a  gene- 
of  religious  education. 

n,o  ■  Maclachlan,  assistantmi- 

. ,  *\’.'*’'’*o<lon,  Argyllshire,  much  regrett^ 
stonp  nV  '*ajor  General  George  John- 

of  Riggh^,.  ute  of  the  93d  rcgim^it. 

Gainlyne,  widow  of 
der  G.airdyne,  Esq.  late  of  Bridgeton, 
arr  »hi  in  the  7dth  year  of  hi* 

*  J*  Ghisholm,  D.D.  41  year* 

SO  u  txjunty  of  Dorset, 

the  late  I  White,  EIsq.  eldest  son  of 

—  In  Esq.  formerly  of  Esk  Mills. 

A.V  Robert  Forby, 

ector  of  Fineham  and  Ilomingtoft,  NOr- 


uniiiciitiy  S'! 

aciiuiriiig  .  _ 

will  or  ail'ections  of  his  natients. 
woiili  was  apprtvuUed  by  many, 


that  parish.  Mr  Sangstci  was  the  last  sui  viyor  of 
thoBC  Episcopal  clergymen  agaiust  whom  the  pe- 
n^  statutes,  to  happily  repffl’ed  by  •  *'’'*® 
tolerant  Government  in  1792*  were  put  In  force. 


Jan.  4.  At  Portobcllo,  Lady  SUrlmg  oi'  (itoraL 

6.  .At  llawthornl>ank,  th«  infant  ton  of  Thomas 
(iraiuune. 

—  At  Carlton  Place,  Glasgow,  Barbara  Robb, 
third  daughter  uf  Hector  Grant,  merchant  there. 

S.  At  Holyrooil  Gardens,  Edmburgh,  Mr  John 
Miller,  gardener,  aged  56. 

—  At  Man2«  or  Coldstone,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Farquhanon,  aged  Td. 

—  At  her  house,  North  Leith,  in  the  G8th  vear 
of  her  age,  Mrs  Margaret  Warrack,  widow  or  the 
late  Charles  Gordon,  Faq.  Collector  of  Excise, 
Kelso. 

—  At  West  Linton,  W'illiam  Keydeii,  Esq.  of 
Lynedale,  W.h. 

b.  James  Nusbet,  Eiiq.  of  Lambdet^. 

7.  At  Dunkeld,  after  a  short  illness,  Lieutenant 
Simon  Marchison,  of  the  royal  marines. 

9.  At  Dtam  Lod^,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Jean  Mon- 
crieir,  relict  ^  Adam  Cunniiigname,  Es<i.  of  Bon- 
nington. 

10.  At  his  house,  at  Richmond,  Sir  David  Dun- 
Ua.s,  Bart  Sericant-Surgeon  to  the  King. 

—  James  wiit.  Esq.  of  Viewtield,  near  Eklin- 
burgh,  while  sitting  by  the  (ire  after  dinner,  fell 
back  in  his  chair  anil  breathed  hit  last,  in  ttie 
arms  of  his  sistt'r.  wh«>  ran  to  sup|K>Tt  him. 

11.  At  Portobello,  Mr  Thomas  Dick,  of  the  Ex< 
else,  much  regretted. 

->  At  llillhouseficld.  l.eith,  Mrs  Flora  Barclay: 
and,  at  Cheltenham,  on  the  llth  current,  Mis.s 
Anna  Barclay,  daughters  of  the  late  Mr  William 
Uarday. 

—  At  South  Fort-Stirct,  Leith,  Mrs  .lanet  Wal¬ 
ker,  wife  of  Mr  William  Reid,  bixikscller,  Leith. 

—  At  Lcuchars,  Fife,  Helen  Ileildcrwick,  wife 
of  Mr  George  Webster,  surgeon,  after  a  short  and 
severe  illness. 

11.  At  her  house,  Salisbury  Place,  Newington, 
Edinburgh,  Mrs  Elisabeth  Tindal,  widow  of  Mr 
Thomas  Young,  tesashcr,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Edinburgh.  Jean,  third  daughter  of  Mr 
William  Wilhamaon,  writer. 

13.  At  Eastfield,  Mr  James  Taylor,  merchant, 
Glasgow. 

•—  At  Aberdeen,  Mr  William  Leslie,  late  mer¬ 
chant,  in  the  7<^th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Hendersyde  Park,  agetl  70,  George  Wal- 
dic.  Esq.  of  Hendersyde,  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Jus¬ 
tices  of  the  Peace,  and  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  for 
the  county  of  Roxburgh. 

—  At  GWgow,  at  her  father's  house,  5,  Carlton 
Place,  Mrs  t^atharine  Garden,  reUrt  of  the  late 
Archibald  Fcnricr,  Elsq.  W’.  S.  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Janet  Anderson,  wife  of 
Mr  Jiihn  Stewart,  wine-merchant;  and,  on  the 
IJth,  thenr  infant  daughter. 

H.  At  Picardy  Place,  Edinburgh,  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  (!lerk,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Clerk,  Esq. 
of  Eldin,  and  sister  of  Ixird  Ftdiu. 

—  At  St.  John’s  Hill,  F.iUn^ivirgh,  Mrs  Christian 
Sutherland,  dwigbter  of  t*.e  latft  Rev.  John  Su- 
therland,  minister  of  Domodi,  .Svtherlandshire, 
and  relict  of  the  late  Mr  V.'.ilknv  Bmce,  banker, 
Edinburjdi. 

l.S.  At  Eklinburgh.  Mr  John  Steele,  senior,  late 
confectioner,  Phnoe’s-Street. 

—  At  Newliaven.  Leith,  in  the  52d  vear  of  his 
age.  Lieutenant  Geewge  Harris.  R.  K.  tuperin- 
tendent  of  the  fe^  at  that  place.  The  public 
•errice  has,  by  this  excellent  man’s  death,  lost  a 
most  able,  Malout,  and  indefatigable  officer. 

—  At  Robert-Street,  Brompton,  Akx.  Lear- 
month.  Esq.  late  merchant  in  lioodon. 

—  At  SL  John’s-Stieet,  E<lintnirgh,  Miss  Ann 
Balfour,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Robert 
Balfaur  HanMay,  Ehq.  of  Balbimy. 

—  At  hk  house,  laflrroary-Straet,  Edinburgh, 
Mr  Thomas  Auchterloaie. 

—  At  HoUand  Place,  W'est  SL  Viiioaat<£treet, 
Clayow,  Alexander  Maixiunald.  Fhq. 

lb.  AtCToerford,  near  lamark,  aged  G9,  Rich¬ 
ard  Vary.  Esq.  laie  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  tlic 
county  of  Lanark. 

—  \t  Edinburgh,  in  the  59tb  year  of  his  age. 


respertcii 


aged  «.i,  Andrew  PluUpSkene,  B.A.  ot  New  York, 
Esq.  of  Hallyards,  in  Fife,  and  Kilmavoi>.  Wick¬ 
low.  Ireland,  only  son  of  the  late  Colonel  Philij, 
Wharton  Skene  of  Skencsborough,  United  SUtes, 
and  of  llackleton,  Northamptonshire,  (^venior 
of  Crown  Point  and  Tiooodtroga,  North  America. 
This  gentleman  was  a  descendant  of  the  famoui 
Sir  W  illiRnn  Wallace,  and  traces  his  descent  from 
the  year  1014,  from  the  first  Skene  of  Skene,  ac- 
curd'ing  to  tradition,  a  younger  son  of  the  (I)«>- 
nalds)  Ixirds  of  the  Isles.  He  also  held  a  military 
commission,  in  the  British  service,  above  sixty 
years.  His  remains  were  interred  in  theCalhc- 
ural,  on  the  SUt  instant,  and  were  borne  to  his 
v.*uilt,  according  to  his  request,  by  eight  soldier-. 
A  few  weeks  baore  his  death,  he  requested  the 
following  ^itaph  to  be  placcil  on  his  tomb 
“  Terra  Films  in  terrain  hie  reitobuit” 

—  At  Dundee,  Mrs  Jane  cbaliners,  relict  of 
David  Walker,  El«q.  of  Falficld. 

—  At  Be<lford  Place,  Alloa,  Mrs  Agnes  Wilson, 
spouse  of  Mr  John  Wilson,  writer  there,  mueii 
regretted. 

—  .lean  Mackenzie,  spouse  of  William  William¬ 
son,  Esq.  of  Carmyle. 

19.  At  Ayr,  Mrs  Mary  Ross,  wife  of  Dr  W.  Pu- 
naldson,  physician  in  Ayr. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Isabella  Slicpherd, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev,  George  Sheplicrd,  mi¬ 
nister  of  Newbattle. 

—  At  his  brother’s  house,  3,  MansCeld-PUuv, 
Edinburgh,  Mr  Richard  Storrar,  baker,  Edin- 
bui^h. 

2(1.  At  his  house,  in  Bryanstono-Street,  London, 
D.  W.  Ruddiman,  in  the  TOtli  yeai  of  his  age,  for¬ 
merly  in  Uie  service  tif  the  Htm.  East  India  C’om- 
)iany,  and  physician  to  his  Higline&s  tlie  Nabob 
of  tne  Carnatic. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Alexander  Hay.  brudi- 
inaker,  in  the  fi.5tn  year  of  his  age. 

21.  At  his  residence,  Medloch  Cottage,  near 
Manchester,  William  Mitchell,  Esq.  in  the  .57lh 
year  of  his  age. 

—  .At  Mount  Stuart,  in  the  21st  year  of  her  age, 
Gertrude  Amelia  Villiera  Stuart,  only  daughter 
of  the  late  Laird  Henry  and  Lady  Gertrude  Stuart, 
of  a  rapid  decline. 

2.'5,  At  Liverpool,  on  his  way  from  Amen«. 
aged  23  years,  John,  third  son  of  Mr  John  Rich¬ 
ardson,  manufacturer,  Edinburgh,  much  regret¬ 
ted. 

—  At  Belle  Vue,  near  Dublin,  the  Right  llw* 
the  Countess  of  Egmoot,  aftera  long  and  painful 

26.  At  Warriston  Crescent,  the  infant  son  of  Mr 
Adams,  wine  merchant. 

Lately.  .At  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire,  Lord  Armtir 
Paget,  of  ffie  7ffi  Hussars,  son  of  the  Manjuu  of 
Anglesex.  . 

—  At  Prome,  in  the  Durman  tarritory,  Liwtc- 
nant  Alexander  Thomson,  of  the  Bengal  noi^o 
artillery,  eldest  son  of  George  I'homson  of  Fairlay. 

—  .At  Liverpool.  Sir  WiUiam  Barton,  Knt  ow 
of  the  oldest  mercdianta  of  that  town  cngagni  m 
the  West-India  trade,  and  for  many  years 

pal  of  the  firm  of  Messrs  Barton,  Jrlam,  anti  Big* 
ginson. 

—  In  Seymour-Street,  Portman  Square,  Lon¬ 
don,  Anne,  widow  of  Admiral  Sir  James  v^***^’*- 

—  In  St.  Domingo,  Mademoiselle  Celle  Petion, 
daughter  of  the  late  President  of  Hayti,  m  tne 
20th  year  of  bw  age.  Her  loss  has  cau.^  "i*.**^ 
sorrow  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hayti,  and  will 
severely  felt  by  the  poor,  to  whiuin  she  dcvoiea 
much  of  her  income- 
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